PUB Cologne. 
Gutsy as the guy 
who wears it. 


Also in the PUB line, After Shave, After Shave Balm, and Deodorant Spray. 


Cant take hot taste? 


PLAYBILL ^? vou» or zzxsis. Wimbledon is the ne plus ultra 


ind in Centre Court, John McPhee's matchless description of 


that classic tourney, he elevates sports wr 


ing to an art form. “I first saw Wimble 
don in 1954, when I was a student at Cambridge," McPhee told us, “The 
umosphere—the lawns, the flowers, the people, the strawberries and Devonshire 
cream—was something all its own, and 1 have gone back whenever I've had a 
chance, This article for rLaynoy is an attempt to do a kind of frieze of Wim 
bledon, using, for the most part, notes made at the 1970 tournament, but with 
the feeling of Wimbledon as it is year after year." Craftsmanship also marks 
the work of Eric Norden, winner of our bestarticle award for 1969 for The 
Paramilitary I 
this month’s Playboy Interview, Norden skillfully crossexamines a Nazi of the 


ght, a study that exposed, among others, American. neo-Nazis, In 


old school—Hitler’s armaments minister, Albert Speer. author of the bestselling 
Inside the Third Reich. Norden divides his time these days between his London 
flat and a cottage in St. Ives. on the ru 
k for Viking Press “Titles 
k Panthers, In a different observation of blacks in America, Stull 


ged coast of Cornwall, where he's 


working on a be Rebels with Guns, it examines such 


groups as the BL 
Writer Craig 


Vetter’s Funeral in Jackson vividly recreates a mournful day in 


MC PHEF 


Mississippi. "E was as interested in the minutiae of people's behavior in crisis 
is I was in the issues that the Jackson State. tragedy represented,” Vetter says 


It seems to me that by focusi 


on the tiny things people do at a funeral, 


or anywhere else, you bi 


1 do understand what's really happening.” Vetter's 
thesis is supported by Edward and Mildred Hall's The Sounds of Silence, an 


exposition of the ways in which our gestures and glances involuntarily com 


munice our feeling 


metimes much more stro 


y than words. Hall, a pro 


fessor of anthropology at Northwestern University, authored, with his wife's 


asistance, the trailblazing volume The Silent Lan which he straight-Facedly 
describes as “a quiet little book," Published 12 years ago, it's out now in paper 
back—and sales, increasing annually, have topped 500,000, Bodily movements 


we a luxury not permitted the residents of a future world chillingly depicted 
CARPENTER ! 


—- p 
MJ ORTSBERC WALL and WALL srt 


by novelist William Hjortsberg in Gray Matters, his first venture into. science 
fiction. Its characters. living human brains without bodies, are ingeniously 
illustrated. by 


Å mirrored: cube 


ZOLOTOW wife and small « 


S. Thomas Scarfl's neon sculpture. encised in a 
writes from Costa. Rica, where he's living with his 


that a longer version of Gray Matters will be pub 
Schuster in the fall. Actor Steve. McQueen's misadventures 
movie are chronicled by John Skow in The 24 Hours of Steve 
McQueen I've always been partial to drivers and film makers, says Skow, 


and seeing them together made me understand why. ‘The members of exch 


group tend to be good men who work honorably at notse-good trades, Maybe 


that could also describe the condition of journalists.” A veteran journalist 
riayvtoy Executive Editor Michael Demarest (who came to us alter 16 years 
with Time Inc) takes a tongue-in-cheek look at the supersnoop syndrome in 

Comes to Ezra. Hapgood. The Chief. Executive in Larry Siegel's: White 
of of cinema spectaculars of the Airport school, is the victim of 


nias. A more intellectual form of sleuthmanship is practiced in The 


this month's contribution by Ellery Queen—known to crime-story 
1 the late Manfred Lec 


photographs by Man 


NORDEN 


eognoscenti as the writii xartnership of Fred Dan 
Excitement of another kind is provided in Nude The 
hattan's widely acdaimed Max Waldman. A co 
studies of the past five years. Wald Theater, with an introduction by New 
y Times critic Clive Barnes, will be published by Doubleday in November 


Don Carpenter, who asks us to emphasize that the plight of the 


pilation of his major camera 


soned prot 


onist who makes a sobering discovery in The Change is “in no way autobiographi 


cal," is currently polishing up a screenplay. Absinthe is Maurice Zolotow’s 15th 
magazine article on wine and spirits—a field into which he was led, he says, by 
ld drinking companion (and rrAvmov Contributing Editor) Ken W. Purdy 
Other good things busting out all over this issue: a pictorial tribute to our 12th 
Ate Playmate of the Year, with a loving backward glance at her predecessors, and Just 


Idd Water, a wet look at the latest swimwear. Come on in: The reac 


g's fine 


skow 


WALDMAN 
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High spirited tires. A lot of people have discovered they can coax as much 
e O E fun out of the road with wide, low-profile tires as they can with horsepower. 

And now we’re making them. For almost every car. The Polyglas GT-60 

series and Custom Wide Tread Polyglas 70 series. Tires that feel as natural 


f on nimble compacts, intermediates, sedans and luxury cars as they feel on 
E hot-blooded performance cars. Check your specs and see your Goodyear 


man for the right Performance Polyglas tires for your car. 


GOODP YEAR 


Polyglas, Custom Wide Tread —T.M's The 4^ Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


3 E as Chantill 
Smirnoff introduces the Summer Martini. DEAR PLAYBOY a nus 


Smirnoff, a splash of soda, Labor Day is coming. EJ sooness praveoy MAGAZINE - PLAYBOY BUILDING, 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 world. 
a squeeze of lime. It looks and feels The Summer Martini. Made s : — tu Y. (liealil € =æ > 
Hee mut marini but IX Qui UU oU rpiepanceem up conical eRic qu cec pecudes “+ 
lighter. Friskier. mixes with anything observing the zigzags of executive ca- inclination nor time to play executive — 


wate ratrace, we chess), I'm sure Higdon is bright and 


reers within the c 


With bubbles that playfully good. Smirnoff. 
tweak your nose to help you forget s - 3 were impressed with Hal Higdon's at- resourceful 


tempt to mathematize how the young theory Y org 
» to your readers, I'll start him off. Mc 


n to find all the 


s and report back 


manager can forge his way to the 


For Executive € (rtaynoy, March), Key-Rec Systems, Inc., in Dayton, Ohio. 
both author Higdon and your magazine How do 1 know? Jack Moss, the 
deserve. compliments nt, told me so. Why do I believe 


Edwin C. Johnson, Jr ause his son David is studying 
Edwin C. Johnson & Associates to 
Chicago, Minois st 

ut this time has need of lying, Get off 


bi and no man whose son is 


ing to be a rabbi in this country and 


Exe 
tative and informative in a hard 
way Robert C. Townsend 

Vance Packard st Valley, New York 


Chess was amusing our ass and help. Peace to those who 


Houston, ‘Texas To ‘ 

Vance Packard wrote “The Hidden F pe put 

D The P nul Clin n n h 0 

The Sex We ] 0 

J July 1 
article is a distinct service to of. PLAYBOY 
reader who wishes to reach his level 

of incompetence carly in his career, The Executive Chess should be required 
piece is based on iwo fallacies—first, reading for all young and aspiring exec 
that promotion within the administra utives. A realistic and brilliant carcer 


ld be devised via the infor 


tion hierarchy is the true measure of plan ce 


n mation packed imo that wellawritten 


m and, second, that pr 
leads to competence. Belief in the tick 

lacies has resulted in the victims of the Gene Angel 

Peter Principle suffering the final-place Detroit, Michigan 


ment syndrome. For every executive po 
ition that exists, there is someone points out that exec 


somewhere, wli to higher level 


is incompetent to fill i 


ment must ass 


IE he plays executive. chess, he will get " 


that job cir own career prog 


Laurence J. Peter 
Hierarchac 


ieve the top positi 


logi do so as the result of a well plan 


reer strategy that includes approp 
tegy that ind ppro 


Los Angeles. tin cducational preparation and exposure 
l 1 7 to a variety of experience m 
] h hat em- Leading corpo s endeavor to pro: 
7 heir vide y rs early in QUELQUES FLEURS È 
of incompetence careers with ex ences that Ne MOUBIGANT s» 
wide exposure to different. functi 
For shame! You have a large, rela- well as different levels of the busines 


tively young readership and you're not The c ation that moves its execu 


s with no lateral 


fulfilling your responsibilities to them tives up vert 
by publish 
Chess. To 


ten about t 


aides such as Executive exposure to 


much has already been wri n will not dev 


le play in our 


the — dn formulating a personal career Quelques Fleurs 
ei p Pi 1 7 " 

mE The beginning of 

beautiful past. 


sick organ’ ms, Er alr 


should see the mail 1 g 


PERFUME FROM $8.00. 
EAU DE TOILETTE FROM $4.50. 
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strategy, it can be disastrous to be overly 
dependent on past practice. Because the 
environment in which business operates 
ging rapidly, the corporation 
ge rapidly if it is to 


is € 


must also cha 


survive and. prosper. It is inevitable that 
the old routes to the top will also 
change. For certain management jobs, 
the most likely candidates will be found 
The executive 


outside the o lizat 


who aims for such positions may find he 
can move most quickly by pursuing a 
prolonged | preparatic 
enable him to make 


plan. This will 


major move to a 


significant position by leapfrogging. 
Stephen E. Roulac 
Stanford University 


Stanford, California 


I am afraid that the title you put 
on Higdon's article—Executive Chess 


—belies its content. Today's upand 


coming young executive is not a pawn 
in someone else's hand: He's. planning 
hís own carcer, as the text so adequately 
brings out, Incidentally, no computer 
nor mathematical formula has yet been 
devised to integrate the complicated in 


teractions that make for executive suc 


cess. Selecting the right people is still 
more calculated judgment and gut feeling 
than science. Also, about the over 
simplification indicated by the organi 
zation chart showing upward movement 
Don't delude your readers. For every 
subachiever dead-ended in a railroad or 
public utility, we'll show his counterpart 
in advertising, public relations and. pub 
lish 
—not his industry—that really count 

R. James Lotz, Jr 

Battalia, Lotz and Associates 

New York, New York 


It's the man and his company 


ON METERED MALE 

I've always wondered what happens to 
that occasional letter of mine that is 
posted but never delivered, Now James 
Kahn (The Box, rtAvnov, March) has 
told me—Aaron is sitting in my local 
mailbox, reading it. Cute story, nice 
punch, and T'I bet our boys in blue (in 
the postal service, that is) were delighted 
with one of their fellow lettermen being 
cast in the lead. Literature has now made 


heroes of policemen, firemen and mail 


men—the dogeatcher next 
Michael Sharp 
Cleveland, Ohio 


RADICALISM RAPS 

The articles by Bruno Bettelheim and 
Richard Flacks in the March issue of 
The Roots of Radicalism, pre- 


PLAYBO 
sent some facts about which the Ameri 
can public needs to be more aware 
However, the assumpi 

ment toward left radicalism among the 
young is a substantial one is not evident 


on that the move 


on the campus. nor is a general rejec 


tion of society by the young. There is, 
rather, a strong concern for the good 
health of society. The breakdown of the 
nuclear family is very much in evidence 


as Bettelheim su but students long 


for close family ties. The search for 
alternate life styles in part reflects this 
longing. What appears to be in store 


rather than the large-scale commitment 


to communes, is a family unit based 


on mutual respect among its members as 


well as a close relationship between one 


family group and several others. These 
relationships will be in the form of the 
extended, or "layer," family, apart from 


direct genetic identity 
Flacks thinks that the spread of the 


college youth culture to other youth 


ups would help case current youth 
problems, 1 don't think this is a realis 
tic belief, The chasm between college 
and noncollege youth is a large one and 
communication between the two groups 
is almost nonexistent 

The observation by Bettelheim that 


we are now trainii 


people to criticize 
the culture and work to solve the 
problems is most important to an under 


standing of the attitudes of most active 


young people, We tell them in school 
in the church and in the home to as- 
sume some responsibility for attacking 
the problems of society, Unfortunately 
we don't give them early access to the 
decision-making structure of that society 
If they try to b about change and 


fail, their level of frustration naturally 


increases, If they succeed, all too often 


the tensions and frustration of older 
people increase. What we clearly need is 


number of successful “models for 


i lar 
change"—people who have worked suc 
cessfully on societal problems within the 


society and have been symbolic of the 


possibility of change. It is unfortunate 


that such models do not readily come to 


mind. Your 


are 


g people seem fully a 
that their heroes of change in the past 
John and Robert Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King—were assassinated 


decade 


They often sce their local heroic models 


clergymen, teachers, et al- rtyred 


professionally. Such heroes must be 


wailable to the young and they must, in 


fact, have influence. The national, state 


and local scene is a bleak one when the 
young look for establishment models 
and the inevitable pictures of Ché Gue 


vara and Mao Tse-tung are the result 


attempting to focus on the cut- 
ting edge of youth-community tensions, 
PLAYBOY is performing a valuable serv 
ice to the American public, which must 
learn to deal with the real problems of 


youth before it is too | 
Paul H. Cashman 
Vice-President 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The revolutionary temper and 


of violent resistance that have grown 
among some young people are the 
sults of snotty hard-core druggies throw 
ing up their joints in disdain every tiny 
a politician opens his mouth. As they 
attack the pigs, they see people their ag 
swiping jobs that should go to minority 
oppressed types. Unity is needed 

Dale Havill 

Los Altos, California 


Bettelheim asserts that paternal in 
lack of them, play a major 
role in the production of you 


dent activists, he scems to 


the tensions and anxieties the moder 


world has so graciously bestowed upon 
us, The Cold War, the not-so-cold war 
the 
ens to lay on us and the increasin 
h 
that increasingly meaningless bachelor's 
à few 


leath sentence that pollution threat 


cost demanded yearly to obi 


(in 


of the many pi 


blame for radicalism on the middle-class 


lems that face our youth, Pla 


father of today is like placing the blam 
for World War Two on neutral Switzer 
land. Why try to scrape up some deep 
underlying reason for student activism 
Can't we merely accept it as an obvious 
natural reaction to vague, unnatural 
problems? 

Mark D. DeSelms 

Roseville, Illinois 


HOLLAND'S TWOFOLD BEAUTY 
Your March articles. Amsterdam and 
The Gir 


iccurate. and. informative in visually de 


of Holland were particularly 


scribing the beauties of Holland. Of 


course, the charms and charmers of Am 


sterdam have, through the centuries, 


held a strong attraction for connoisseurs 
of life everywhere, Thanks to rLaynoy's 


artistic exposures, those photos of Hol 


land's some honeyand«cream girls 
will now probably vie for exposure 
with windmills, tulip fields and canal 
bridges As to Amsterdam's so-called 
drug scene, it is basically soft and spotty 
because the ambiance of the city is usu 


ally enough to turn on the young. Bravo 


to your photographer and writer for 
putting together one beautiful Dutch 
pleasure pack But, for the sake of 


your countless female readers, you might 


have added a word or two about us 
Dutchmen 
John G. Bertram 
Director for North America 
Netherlands National Tourist Office 


New York, New York 


DOMAIN POISONING 

I thoroughly enjoyed Arthur Kretch. 
mer's excellent. fantasy, Polluted Man 
March). on the 


(rLaynoy, physical 


changes man's body might undergo to 


survive his polluted environment. I have 


Have you discovered the Secret of Schhh...? 


Your first clue is concealed in the soft Once you uncover the Secret of Schhh 


opalescent bloom of Tonic Water by 
You-Know-Who. 


The second clue: 


wallow it. It's the only way to keep it 
to yoursel£ 

Drink it straight. 
Schweppervescence, our Curiously refreshing. Or 
code name for the sprightly ; S 
bubbles that burst to the top 
of your £ 


add it to gin, vodka, rum. 
You'll find it lifts your spir- 
its to diz 


ass. 


ying heights. 


Tonic Water by Schhh...You-Know-Who. 
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9 tips on how 
to start and stay 
with a pipe. 


Flame Grain 
Author Shape 


* There's no mystery to picking a pipe. Style 
and shape don't affect the smoke. But, sin 
it does take some experience to judge a briar, 
stick with a well-recognized brand, 


Kaywoodie 
Pipe Knife 


P) Relief Grain 
Pot Shape 


a Fill the bowl only 
V full the first few times. 

Smoke to the bottom. Then, smoke 25 full 

and so on. 

u Smoke your new pipe only once a day for 

the first week. Get to know it gradually 

a Pack your pipe firmly. Neither too tight, 

nor too loose. 

» Light your pipe twice. After the first light, 

tamp down 14”, Light up a second time. 

Cover the bowl and draw in, This spreads 

the embers for an even light. 


Kaywoodie 
Butane Lig! 


White Briar 
Full Bent 


* To keep your pipe 
lit, tamp down the tobacco ash frequently. 
* Runa pipe cleaner through your pipe after 
every smoke. Occasionally dip the pipe 
cleaner in pipe refresher. 

a It’s easier to stay with a pipe if it's a 
Kaywoodie. The briar is hand-selected, aged 
and cured as only Kaywoodie knows how. 
This very special imported briar is hand- 
shaped and hand-worked. A permanent 
built-in filter is then added to condense 
moisture, trap tars and irritants so you get 
a smoother, dryer smoke. 

* Send 25¢ for color catalog of Kaywoodie 
smoking accessories, pipes, sets from $6.95 
to $350. Write Kaywoodie Pipes, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. Dept. D32. 


KAYWOODIE?* 


The hand-made pipe 


Send this ad to a friend. 


seldom seen a combination of the artist's 
brush and the writer's pen make an 
important point so dramatically. 

Joel M. Flaum 

First Assistant Attorney General 

State of Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 


Those of us at Project Survival have 
read Polluted Man with great interest 


The article might be described as fas- 


cinating or perhaps mind-boggling. How- 
ever, I find it hard to believe that man 


could accomplish this startling metamor- 


phosis in such a short time as 29 years 
—natural selection takes at least 25,000. 
David M. Tifft 
Coordinator 
Project Survival 


Seattle, Washington 


Kretchmer's Polluted Man is a grue 
some commentary on an already cataclys 
mic situation, But the problem is even 
worse than this horrible creature indicates. 
Kretchmer’s depiction of hypertrophic 
lung capacity to “suck the good oxygen 
out of all that bad air" only begins to tell 
the h 
will do little to alter the inevitable 


story. Hypertrophic lung capacity 


disturbance of the normal oxygen-car 
bon dioxide relationships in the body 
The micro-small interface between the 
blood and respiratory gas is just too 
small to effectively provide a natural 


defense mechanism against pollutants. 


Significantly, bronchitis, asthma and 
bronchiectasis are already nearing epi 
demic proportions in the Northern 
Hemisphere. Throw in the fibrotic dis 


cases, such as asbestosis, or other indus 
wial-caused respiratory failures and you 
have a sick picture—one unable to re- 
spond to medical research, incidentally 
Joseph A. Nedley 
Mesa, Arizona 


Lo 
of the John Doe of the year 2000, I had 


before seeing Kretchmer’s version 


decided that man must control his envi 


ronment or bec 


me an extinct species 
The latter is more probable, since to 
control his environment, man will have 
to control. politics and, as Polluted Man 
pointed out, this has never been a sure 
bet. Even if Homo effluviens becomes 
fact, he won't live long if he's built as was 
shown in Kretchmers fantasy—because 
his food-processing methods will not have 


changed, With the inerease of DDT in 


our vegetables and the pollution of our 


rivers, man will have to develop a sys- 


tem to separate the harsher chem 
from the food he puts into his stomach 


If such a system does become existent 


Homo eflluviens may be considered by 
future generations to be a descendant of 
a Dow Chemical factory, rather than of 
Homo sapiens. 
Richard Andre 
Woodside, New York 


QUEEN CHECK 
One of the more satisfying whodunit 
writers over the years has been Ellery 
Queen—and his latest, The Three Stu 
dents (PLAYBov, March), was no disap 
pointment. A puzzle maker (and solver) 
of the first water, he's a worthy successor 
to the great Sir Arthur Conan. Doyle 
Robert Newman 
Boston, Massachusetts 


How simple-minded can you get? Fif 
ty obvious red herrings and then the 
clue that stands out like a sore thumb— 
maybe it should have had an arrow 


to be 


pointing to it. But the clue is nc 
understood by anybody who has not 


attended medical school, If you'r 


ng 


to run nystery, why not one that lets 


all us readers play, not just those who 


have taken the Hippo 


ratic oath 


Thomas Benson 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MAYORAL MUSES 
Hizzoner (rtAvmov, March), Mike 
Royko's portrait of Chicago's Mayor 
Daley, ranks with Solzhenitsyn's searing 
depiction of Stalin in First Circle, We 
can be thankful that, in America, the 
writer will not be sent to exile or a 
prison camp. Or will he? 
Leon M. Despres 
Alderman, Fifth Ward 
Chica 
4 Chicago counc 
s has been among the most à 
yal opposition to 


Illinois 


for 16 years 


ers of the 


Mike Royko, while surely a clever 
writer, is always snide and/or sardonic 
and, in my experience, he is neither fair 


objective nor careful to be accurate. His 


article on Mayor Daley demonstrate 
all this. It fails to portray the character 
of a man who is an appropriate model 
not only for all public officials but also 


for decent men generally 
Edward V. Hanrahan 
State's. Attorney, Cook. County 
Chicago, Illinois 
4s a longtime Daley-org 
Hanrah 


to the loya 


nization man 


part of the 


l opposition 


UNINTELLIGENT TESTS? 


Many thanks for The Intelligent Man’s 
Guide to Intelligence, by Morton Hunt 
(rLavnoyv, February) We are told that 


I. Q. scores below 70 indicate the mental 
1n 


ly retarded; above 130, the 


ictually means gifted at doing intellig 


tests or at playing mental games very simi 


lar to intelligence tests. But intelligence at 


anything else? There is no evidence what 


soever. As for those mentally retarded 
low scorers, suppose they didn't like the 
testers? I have taken only one intelli 
gence test and I deliberately spoiled it. I 


was no doubt recorded as mentally 


Whatever you ve got going... 


keep it going with JEB. 


JB RARE 


The Pleasure Principle. 


Blended Sco! 
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“Electronically re-channeled to simulate stereo 


DISCOUNT CLUB! 


GET HALF YOUR 
AT BIG SAVINGS... 


HALF PRACTICALLY 
FREE! 
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Save up to 60%! Pick 10 albums today— 
worth up to $59.80—for only $1.87, plus an- 
other album FREE as your first selection. (If 
you can't find 11 here, take at least one now 
and choose the rest later from 400 shown in 
free magazine.) Also take great discounts 
on 12 more records you agree to purchase 
in the next year and a half. Then buy as 
many or as few as you want for the rest of 
your life, all at discounts—and choose an 
equal-value record FREE (just 25¢ shipping- 
handling) from Club magazine for every one 
you buy! Your average actual cost, after 
fulfilling commitment, for $4.98 albums: 
under $2! 


Choose from 35,000 records! Lavish, FREE 
magazine, DISCounts, offers more than 400 
albums a month, but you can choose any al- 


Pay Less Than $2* 
For $4.98 Records! 


Never pay list price 

for a record again! 
The new Citadel Record Discount 
Club functions like a record-buying 
Cooperative. Your purchasing pow- 
ef enables us to buy at lowest cost 
from all manufacturers and to save 
you an unprecedented 60%. For 


Join CITADEL-the only record club in the world where you... 


CHOOSE FROM ALL RECORDS MADE 
AND START SAVING IN ADVANCE WITH 


records 
for only 


when you clalm GREAT DISCOUNTS on 12 
more records over the next 18 months. 


bum in print on any label! If you want only 
the regular selection of your musical divi- 
sion, as shown in DISCounts (or an occa- 
sional additional selection), you need do 
nothing—it will be shipped automatically. Or 
you can order any other records ... or take 
no record at all...just by returning con- 
venient shipping-advice by date specified. 
All records fully guaranteed. 

Vote in nationwide poll to name year's best 
performing artists for famous Gold Medal 
Awards. Only Citadel members may vote— 
and audition FREE up to 4 exclusive new al- 
bums a year by top stars nominated for the 
Awards. No obligation to buy! 

Send no money now! Just fill in coupon 
below, mail today—and save with Citadel, 
world's lowest-priced record club! 


mum 
933-99 


804-63 93430 
ETACH COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 
CITADEL RECORD CLUB 


Citadel Center—Newbury Park, California 91320 


Please accept me for membership and bill me just $1.87 (plus modest postage/ 
handling) for my first 10 records (11th record FREE), plus $1 lifetime mem- 
bership fee. | agree to buy 12 more records in 18 months at low members" 
price, and | may cancel my membership any time thereafter. If | continue, for 
each record | buy at discount price, | may choose another of equal value FREE 
(just 25€ shipping-handling) from Club magazine, DiSCounts. Also enroll me on 
Gold Medal Award panel, with privileges described. All orders subject to ac- 
ceptance at Club headquarters. 
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retarded, although the truth. was that I 
didn't wish to do well in the [military] 
context in which it was set. Apart from 
motivation, there is the question of spe- 
cial training. Once I became intrigued 
with the idea of playing mathematical 
games, crossword puzzles and the like. In 
no time at all, I was expert at the 
particular kind of brain juggling re 
quired. After some years of ignoring 
these limited pleasures, however, L found 


I was hopeless at them and needed to 
retrain my brain. It is the same with 
intelligence tests. They do not measure 
intelligence; they measure the specific 
form of intelligence that most amuses 
intelligence testers. Some of my best 
friends are psychologists, but 


Desmond Morris 
Award, Malta 

The author of “The Human Zoo,” 

portions of which appeared in PLAYBOY, 

Morris also wrote “The Naked Ape" and 
“Patterns of Reproductive Behavior." 


TALK SHOW 

Your interview with Dick Cavett 
(vtaynoy, March) was the most honest 
and refreshing I've ever read. What a 
relief to read the words of a man who 


does not pretend to be an expert on 
everything, Gavett is living his life, en 
joying it and not driving himself and 
everyone else crazy with the whys and 
wherefores of it all. He made me chuckle 
by ducking very neatly (sometimes with 
pointed sarcasm) the interviewer's ques 
tions on his sex life, his competitors and 
politics 

Mrs. M. Coriam 

New Paltz, New York 


Thanks for the insights into a genu 
inely perspicacious television m 
The interview with Cavett disclosed a 
philosophic formula that is certainly us 
able in this nation's attempts to combat 
its political and social crises, I refer to his 
realization of the need to allow people to 


choose their own mode of participation 
(which might happen to take the form 
of nonparticipation) in political activity 
This doesn’t imply that concern is not 
vital to the solution of public dilemmas; 
there will always remain those people 
who are going to be quite vigorously 


involved, "That is the way it should be, 


for those people are the ones who care 
nt to be the 


enough about governm 
ones to govern—and, most probably 
(one hopes), they will govern justly 
Dana X. Kerol 
Henderson, N 


ada 


1 was disappointed by Dick Cavett's 
retreats from all questions dealing with 
his feelings. and personal opinions 
Reading the interview with him was a 
waste of time; the only fact I could 
glean from it was that he idolizes Jack 
Paar. This makes sense when you re- 


member that, with tears in his eyes, 
tremulous voice and shortened breath, 


Paar said what he thought and felt 
about everybody and everything. Paar (1 
miss him, too) had a pair of lungs 


Cavett is a mannequin. I cannot fault 
rLAYBOY's interviewer. The questions 
were asked. but the answers were eva 
sive, equivocal, uncommitted and imper 
sonal, Such is the Dick Cavett show 
Unless he gives us more Cavett and 
less of his su 
evasions. he will go the way of all 
third-raters. 


vely executed humorous 


Allan Chamson 
Englewood, New 


rey 


Congratulations on your fine inter- 
view with one of the few thinking men 
left in television. 1 find Cavett's quick 
witted style and grace totally refreshing 
Many Southerners have stopped watch 
ing the Cavett show because a certain 
Southern lieutenant governor walked 
off. Cavett rest assured that I and 
other thinking men of the South will 
ue to watch his program. 

Pete Rancont 

Auburn, Alabama 


THE GOOD LIV 

Entering my ninth year as a reader 
and collector of your great magazine, 1 
have seen about 103 Playmates, Miss 
January, Liv Lindeland, must be one of 
the best ever, if not the best, to date 


She is absolutely gorgeous. 
Bob O'Brien 
Staten Island, New York 


Tusen Tak, wo vtavsoy and Nor 
way. for starting our year off right, with 
Miss Lindeland. We 
ways known how to "Liv." 

W. Carey Wilson 
Social Director 
Sons of Norway 
Riverhead, New York 


vikings” have al 


FILMING A FINNED KILLER 
Peter Matthiessen’s article, Shark! 
(rLaynoy, March), about his hunt. with 
a film crew for the sea's most feared 
predator, was truly a masterpiece. 1 had 
begun to believe my infatuation with 
Chondrichthyes was unique. 1 only wish 
that more of your readers could experi 
ence the sensations that must h 
voked the writing of this article. To 
generation speaks of sky diving, sports 
car racing, travels to exotic lands. ctc., 
many of which I have experienced; yet 
none of these activities has given me the 
true rush that the "dark shadow" inflicts. 
Curt Fisher 
State College, Pennsylvania 


e pro 


Shark! by M 
adventure 


tthiessen is the best arti 


cle 
what 


Ive ever read. God, 


n account! 
Michael Jamison 
Pocatello, Idaho 


It will be interesting to see the film of 
the search for the great wi k that 
Matthiessen describes so graphically in 
Shark! No doubt the movie will be 
exciting, but I'm glad a writer as master 
ful as Matthiessen was along on the 
expedition to capture 
adventures no cam 
Jack Hartigan 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


1 words all those 


can record. 


THE FUNNIEST STORY 
George Axelrod's Where Am 1 Nou 

When I Need Me? (etAvnov, March) is 
the funniest goddamn story I have ever 
read. Axelrod is a comic genius, a master 
of the slow build-up and then the steady 
guffaw, dandy when it comes to dialog. 1 
have never read a more entertaining 
story in PLAYBOY 

Harold Kenton 

Los Angeles, California 


To bring tears to the eyes of the read 
er is no difficult task—any hack can do it 
(witness Love Story)—but to make the 
reader laugh takes skill of the highest or 
der. The elevator scene was hilarious, the 
bust by the cops insane. I didn't see how 
he could top it in the end—I thought for 
sure it would just fizzle out—but Axel 
rod's denouement doubled me over 
Great! 


George Wilson 
New York, New York 


Axelrod cracks me up: the man’s in 
sane. Where Am I Now When I Need 
Me? has to be the wildest story I've 
ever read. I don't know who will make 
the motion-picture version, bur it will 
probably be the most riotous film ever 
to hit the silver screen 

William Master 

Chicago, Illinois 


Digesting Axelrod, 1 have i lelt 
with fits of mirth interspersed with hearty 
laughter. The fable is totally intoxicat 
ing on all levels. I am able to confront 
life itself with belly chuckles and a con 
siderable amount of reverent empathy 
for the creative man, With Odin's bless 
let him return, for there is another 


laugh to come 
John Dunphy 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Where Am I Now? is a superb tale— 
told in a true blackcomedic vein (close 
to the jugular). George Axelrod's crazed, 
horny marvel. Harvey Bernstein, is wel 
come relief amid the current onslaught 
of all those alienated, slouchy and often 
Jewish writer-heroes, and is the pinball 
for the gamiest story I have encountered 
to dme in rLaysoy—or in any other 
magazine, for that matter. Please wel 
come Axelrod back soon. 

J- S. Cohn 

San Francisco, Galifornia 


HAD IT WITH HEAT-CURED TOBACCOS? 


Discover 100% fresh-air-cured tobaccos 


20 CIGARETTES 
RE s 
E 


Before MARYLAND Menthol 1005, 
most cigarettes contained some 
heat-cured tobaccos. 

"That is, tobaccos dried in 

heated barns for as little as 

á to 6 days. 


But MARYLAND is made 


entirely of tobacco cured in fresh 
country air—and cured slowly, 
for up to 8 long, lazy weel 


Result? A lighter tasting 


smoke, with the cool taste of 
menthol. Try what air-curing 
does for MARYLAND Menthol 
—today. 


Americas first Made-for-Menthol blend 


18 mg. "tar," 14 mg. nicotine 
av, pet cigarette by FTC method. 


takin$é the easy way out 


Get out of town the easy way in the Datsun 
Li'l Hustler Pickup — America's best-selling import 
truck. It'll get you and your bike anywhere you want 
to go, and for just about half the price you'd expect 
to pay for a truck. 

Don't let the size fool you. The Li'l Hustler is 
all truck. A six-foot, all-steel bed is set up to handle 
the hairiest bike around. And a 96 horsepower over- 
head cam engine puts a whole lot of pavement behind 
you in a hurry. To top it all off, there's a really civilized 


interior with foam-padded, all-vinyl upholstery and a 
three-speed heater/defroster. Maybe that won't turn 
you on while you're on your way out to the dirt, but 
it sure can make that long trip home a lot nicer. 

The Li'l Hustler comes with no-cost extras 
too, like whitewall tires and built-in cargo tiedowns 
In fact just about the only thing it doesn't come with 
is a motorcycle. And with the money you save, you 
can add that yourself. So take it easy. 

Drive a Datsun...then decide. 


DATSUN 


PRODUCT OF NISSAN 
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ell, it had to happen. A women's 


lib group (British division, Liver 
A chapter) has pronounced that Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs veeks of 


male chauvinism, What particularly irks 


the group, it seems, is the thought of 
that bright, sweet girl having to wash 
dishes for seven dirty litle old men. 
(Dwarfs lib might point out that they 
were letting her off easy) Even worse 
to the Liverpudlian lib ladies, is the 
denouement, in which Snow White rides 
off with the fairy prince to become a sex 
object in his castle. (Of course, he could 
have been a closet queen.) Accordingly, 


fem-lib revisi 


mists are rewriting the tale 
so that Snow White and Prince wind up 
working arm in arm, shoulder to shoul 
der in the dwarfs’ mine—which is a 
helluva way to mine. 

Mythology and history will assuredly 
come next, Helen of Troy—a victim of 
male exploitation if ever there was one 
is an obvious candidate for liberation 
The revised version of the iad will 
was Hel 


ducted Paris in order to 


doubtless show that, in fact, it 


en who 


avoid being another sex object in a 


Grecian palace, Indeed, the ladies will 
probably point out that the whole Tro: 


War was just another excuse for the 


guys to get away from the girls. 
Histe 
seem li 


of lib revisionists. Joan of Arc, instead 


ically, few accepted heroines 


ly to survive the stern scrutiny 


of cajoling and pleading with the feeble 
Dauphin, will simply stage a fem-lib 
sitin at the palace until the court re 


lents and she is allowed to lead an army 


of women into battle. (Presumably, the 
Engl 
be manned by 


sh battlements at Orléans will not 
Liverpudlian 


ladies.) 
Staunch carly feminists, from Dido to 
Florence Nightingale, will need new biog- 
raphies; they were all co-opted by the 
male establishment. Even that old bat- 
tleax Elizabeth I declared that she had 
the mind and stamina of a man. As for 
Betsy Ross, whose intellect and revolu 
tionary zeal were bypassed in favor of 
her needlework talents, forget her. As- 
suredly, if the women persist, history is 
a long way, baby 

ry tales such as Cin- 


going to have tc 
Myths and f 


mother matter, As the warp 
of ancient fantasies and deep 


they aren't subject to de 


and can't really 
ke no 


Cinderella wasn't 


be rewritten. In fact, they'd 


sense if they were 
getting unequal pay from her ugly sis 
ters for hauling those ashes; she wasn't 
getting paid at all, Cindy had to be 
liberated from women. And if you change 


the ugly sisters into brothers, you 


unless you make them 


ruin the plot gay 


brothers, with designs on Prince Char 


ing, in which case the lib ladies would be 
taking a swipe at their allies, the homo- 
sexual revolutionaries. It wouldn't work. 

The toughest problem for the libera 
tionists is that so much of mythology, 
fiction and even history is dominated 
by ruthless and repulsive women: the 
Wicked Witch of the West 
lorgis Russia's Empress Catherine I, 


Messalina of Rome—the list is endless 


Lucrezia 


Unpleasant as they were, these legendary 


bitches and viragoes never took any guff 


from mere males, "They were, in the truest 


sense, liberated. Think about it, ladies, 


From time to time, we hear that the 
country is going to the dogs, and good 
evidence of this can be found at Du Say's, 
1 New Orleans outfit that stocks “every 


thing for pampered pets.” Leaf 


gh 
Du Say's recent. catalog listings, we came 
icross Our Puppy's Baby Book, which has 


snapshots, birth d 


room for 


a, paw 
print, animals I have met, family tree and 
many, many other milestones." This item 
is available in blue (for boy dogs) and 
pink (for girl dogs). Du Say's also sells a 
complete line of doggie hats, ranging from 
t calypso straw number trimmed with 
fruit and sunglasses to a Jewish yarmulke 
in white with a blue Star of David. To 
put your dog at his ease, you can get a 
posh car seat (front- or back-seat model), 


a high chair and/or an antiqued four- 
poster bed highlighted by brass hardware 


If you're trying to make your bitch thor- 


oughly resistible to neighborhood studs, 
get Pro-tekt-her anti-mating spray. which 
stops “in-season females from attracting 


males." On the other hand, if you would 
arrange a romantic tryst and the usual 
deodorizers and shampoos haven't. donc 
the wick, for $1.49 you can get your pet 
Doggie Dent, a beefflavored tooth paste 
complete with toothbrush, 1f, after such 
luxuries, your pooch is still pouting, it 
may be that he's not eating right. This 


n be remedied by purchasing The Secret 
of Cooking for Dogs, a cookbook with 
special chapters devoted to meals “de 
signed to please the palate of the most 


discriminating dogs." This gourmet finc 
as "Quick 


Canine Custard, Canine Omelet, Dog 


contains such tempting recip 


wiches, Entrail Delight and Dog Dip." In 
the event none of these perks him up 
you'd better shell out another $3.95 for a 
copy of How to Live with a Neurotic Dog 

The Lord giveth, the Lord taketh 
away. A California clergyman who filed 
his income-tax return after the April 15 
deadline told the IRS, “I shall pray for 
mercy." The tax. examiner subsequently 


qned to his case was a woman named 


Mercy 
Reuters news service reports this item 

from Saigon: A patrol of U.S. soldiers 

spotted a North Vietnamese soldier in 


the jungle with a rifle under one arm 
and a bundle of paper under the other 
Thinking they had found 


couric 


intelligence 
they captured him, only to dis 


cover that the paper was a copy of Mad 
magazine 

Underground-presstype ads have in 
vaded such upper-crust territory as The 
New York Review of Book 
a little more class, judging from this 
recent sample: “Much younger, tall, 
articulate wife/companion wanted by 
mobile N.Y./Boston-area writer /trans 
lator, sound wind/limb/mind, late 50s, 
plus-que-moyen sensuel, skeptically radi 
cal. Pictures appreciated, returned, . . ." 


albeit with 


A Houston vice-squad officer, testily 
ing in an obscenity trial, was asked to 
define his terms when he stated that a 
sex movie he attended had no plot. “I 
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consider a plot as having a beginning 
a dimax and an end," he said. "It was 
completely devoid of a be 


an end." 


nning and 


We don't know why, but the National 
Macaroni Institute has commissioned an 
t of Pat Nixon—in 
Lady 
doesn't like it, she can always douse it 
with catsup 
dinner 


artist to do a portr 
macaroni. Oh well if the First 


and serve it to hubby for 


Award 
goes to the publisher who placed this 


Our Candor in Advertising 


aw York Times help-wanted ad for an 
If you are conscien 
ability 


editorial assistant 


tious, have writit ind want an 
interesting job on a Romance Magazine, 
then you can count on fair treatment 
ind gross opportunities." 

It should be duly noted that the ma 
Madrid 


| street 


irls in 


jority of expensive cal 
work on Calle Dr. Flemin 
named after the discoverer of penicillin 


Gee, That’s Swell Department 
tive Service has kindly changed its rules 
and will now allow any young 
rently in possession of a draft deferment 
to change his classification to 1-A 


Selec 


man cur 


Those dolls and other toys with built 
in tape-recorded songs and phrases have 
notoriously low fidelity. As a result, all 
Kentucky 

ca have stopped selling a toy that 
looks like a large clock 
Dr Seuss 
pulled, Too many 
plainin 
cimed recital of the refrair 
Yuk!” 


Sears stores in the Louisville, 
ind. garbles out 


ditties when its string is 


parents were com 


about the clock's poorly enun 
“Yuk! Yuk! 


A Federal Baltimore has 
ruled that an applicant for the city po- 
lice force may not be rejected because of 
membership in a organization 
Arguments that the would-be 
man would have difficulty investigating 


judge in 


nudist 
police 


cases of pornography and indecent expo 
sure, and that he couldn't carry side 
arms 24 hours a day, were dismissed. by 
the judge as "bare allegations." 


Sausa 


Jones Liule ge 
carry the unsettling inscription: OXYGEN 


INTERCEPTER ADDED TO IMPROVE STABILITY. 


packages now 


We can guess the occupation of the 
fellow who wrote this letter to the editor 
of the Chicago Daily News: “Rock music 


has an adverse effect on young people 


and causes them to turn to dope. We 
must get them to enjoy the great music 


that was written in the Twenties, Thi 


ties and Forties. The first step would 


be to teach ballroom dancing at the 
school level. In 


vide jobs for the great number of unem 


dition, it would pro 


ployed musicians in the United States 


B 
a man entered his cab in 
Athens and asked to be 
s district, Nicholas 


When 


downtown 


are of Greeks Department 


taken to an 


address in the Eliop 
Petropoulos didn't ask any 
even though the 
But, alter 


questions, 
address was his own 


delivering his fare, he later 


told the judge, some instinct made him 


follow the man into the building. Pe 
tropoulos went to his own apartment on 
the second floor, heard voices, unlocked 
nd his 


Takin 


matters into his own fists, he and the 


the door and found his wile 


passenger in a heated embrace 


passenger, Geo 


jos Lapp 


in the police station, Lappas told police 


wound up 


he had been visiting Mrs. Petropoulos 


regularly for two years, He was quoted 
is saying 


off for his eight-hour shift.” 


She phones me when he takes 


When 


tising as dilig 


newspaper polices its adver 


nuy as its editorial con 


tent, the in uation of the 


à bar that. features 


more and more skin 
How does he 
When 


his place went completely topless and 


each week is sorely taxed 


tell the community where it's at? 


bottomless, a Racine, Wisconsin, 


tavern 


operator neatly skirted—or unskirted 
the issue with this correction 


Miss Jeannie Bare 


notice 


the famous stripper 


is no longer wearing a ribbon in her 


ART 


The usual image of Paul Céronme is as 


the visual engineer who fathered modern 


painting by calmly reconstructing nature 


with building blocks of color. But 


hind those cubes and planes burned an 
intensity of feeling. In his 20s and 30s 
Cézanne was so tortured by sexual frus- 
tration that he would sometimes swoon 
before his naked 
them half dressed di 
1860s 


models, then throw 


a the stairs, His 


pictures of the seem to writhe 


and boil and, thou lly he found 


eventu 


himself a woman, thinned 
turned te 
lifes, portraits, country landscapes—the 
I That is 
evident in the impressive Cézanne exhibi 


s paint and 
less disturbing subjects—still 


ssi nev left his work. 


its tour at. Boston's 


tion now concludir 
Museum of Fine 
the Phillips Gallery in Washington, D. C 


The show 


Arts, after stopovers at 


and Chicago's Art Institute 
honors the late Duncan Phillips, who 
fully understood the restrained restless 
ness that Iends the paintings of Cézanne 
their inimitable power. It was Phillips 
who, half a century ago, invited a cu- 
rious public to see the collection of 


tings im his red-brick Washingtor 


ma 


sion and, in so doing. opened Amer 


ica's first gallery of modern art. He fel 


that art should be seen not in marble 


monuments but in the comfort of a 
home. The Phillips Collection today 
much the way he left it; the guards « 
not wear uniforms and the elegant ga 


leries are equipped with easy chairs and 
sofas. It is in tribute to Phillips. as well 
as to his favorite artist, that such mu 
seums as the Louvre, Washington, D. C.'s 
National Gallery and the Met 

collectors as Paul Mellon and 
Niarchos, have lent their own Cézannes 


to this unforgettable 


and such 
Stavros 


assemblage 


BOOKS 


Books by and 
are again focusing 
seys. Ne 


been done 


yout black America 
on individual odys 


that so much probing bas 
black man 


into the there i 


need for more 


ferentiation among varieties of black 


men. A halfway house between the two 
work of Dis. William H 


Grier and Price M. Cobbs, In their 
carlier Black Rage, they argued that a 
certain degree of paranoia is essential 


to sanity for the black American. In The 
Jesus Bog (McGraw-Hill), they use a di 
versity of case histories to amplify that 


thesis, More impressive than Black Rage 


in its scope and power, this book explores 


the ways in which black Americans have 


adapted to a hostile environment. Vio 


white 


lence, poverty 
"expertise" and ot 


linked to “the 


and the strictures of re 


black psychol 


y elements are 


commands of conscience 


ion. which have 


haunted blacks from slavery to this day 
Interweaving individual lives with histori 
cal forces, The Jesus Ba jolting 
value. Five other new books concentrate 
on individual black men. John Neary's 
Julion Bond: Black Rebel (Morrow) is au 
account of an elusive sub- 


exsNOC 
lator and poet who 


is of 


illuminating 
ject—the cool Georgia legis 
appears before 
more college audiences these days than 
any black speaker except Dick Gregory 
A pragmatist rather than an ideologue 
Bond is tryin blacks for 
power within the system, but he 


“Our job, from 


g to organize 
is not 
at all an assimilationist 
now into the future 
lace, separate, but 
By contrast with young. smooth, 
actor-handsome Bond is Charles 
Evers. Mayor of Fayette 
national force in black politics, a one 


is to carve out our 


own part of the 


whole 
there 
Mississippi, a 
time hustler turned fiercely straight, 
Evers is a formidable fi 
formidable is made clear in Evers (World 
a remarkable editing job by Grace Hal 


sell, who put the book together from 


ac. Just how 


taped interviews and speeches. "Sure 
I hate. I think I really do hate. But 1 
hate so bad till I'm gonna make damn 


We win. You win. 


When Firestone racing tires win more races in Cham- 
pionship (Indy car), Trans Am, Formula I & II than all the 
others in 1970 put together and then walk off with Pro 
Stock, Stock and Super Stock Classes at the Indy NHRA 
nationals, it means you win, too. 


You win because Firestone engineers dont leave their 
race-winning know-how in the pits at Ontario or Indy. 
They apply everything they learn about rubber 
compounds, cord angles and tread patterns 
in developing better performing tires for 
your car. 

Our new wide Firestone "500" high- 
performance passenger tire is nearly an 
inch wider than before and has a full, 
T-rib design that grips the road firmly— 
plus a strong four-ply nylon cord 
body. 

Soride with the Firestone "500" 
tire — The great new tire that goes 
as well as it looks 


Al Unser, w 
500” Race 

Champion 
racing tires, 
is his wife, Wand 


ner of 1970 Indy 
1970 USAC P. 
All on Firesto! 
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DROP IN 
ALLTHE WAY. 
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Drop into shoot. 


N 
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Drop in to show. 


Making movies was never easier. No threading, no 
winding. Just drop the film cartridge into the Kodak In. 
stamatic" M30 movie camera. Then shoot. For less than 


$105 you get power zoom. Reflex viewing. An extra- 


fast f/1.9 lens. And an automatic electric eye. Other 
Kodok Instamatic movie cameras from less than $35. 
Showing movies was never easier, either. Simply drop 


Kodak's new projection cartridge into the Kodak In- 
stamatic M110 movie projector. When the movie ends, 


the film rewinds. Automatically. The M110 takes both 
cartridges and reels up to 400 ft. For both 8mm or 


super 8. It's less than $195. Other Kodak cartridge pro- 


jectors from less than $140. 


KODAK MAKES YOUR PICTURES COUNT. 


Kodak 


sure that I kill off all the cause that makes 
me | There are penetrating in- 
sights here into Robert Kennedy, Martin 
Luther King, Jr, and Charles's broth- 
cr, the late Medgar Evers, amo! 
But it is Charles Evers wh 
through to show how large a life can be 
Stokely Speoks (Random House), a col 
lection of Stokely Carmichael's 1965 
1970 speeches and articles, is much more 
polemical than personal. Recently a resi 
dent of Guinea and a disciple of the 
exiled Nkrumah, Carmichael is preach 
ing Pan-Africanism as an ultimate goal 
(“Black people . l an African 
people”), He advocates highly disciplined 
organizing of blacks in America, so that 


g others, 


comes 


they can control their own communities. 
Carmichael sees much bloodshed ahead 
one almost feels he will be terribly dis 
appe 
It would be difficult to imagine two black 
men less alike than. Stokely Carmichael 
and Bobby Short. The latter, an ultra 
chic pianistsinger with such admirers as 
the Duke of Windsor and Jackie Onassis, 
does, however, have some sense of the 
black veins in the American grain, His 
Block and White Baby (Dodd, Mead), an 
account of his first 17 years, is a singular 
addition to American social history, Short 
was molded as a Midwestern Protestant 
certainly aware of being black but not 
piercingly aware. (He still uses the term 
colored.) He grew up "different" in Dan 
ville, Ilinois, but he considered Jews 
and Catholics even more "tà 
kable, to say the least, is the long 
d autobiography of Charles Min 
eath the Underdog (Knopf), edited 
by Nel King. It’s a book concerned 
with more than growing up black in 
America, although blackness is at its 
core. In a kaleidoscopic feat of energy 


d if his prophecy proves untruc 


wo.” Also 


and imagination, Mingus rides the rap. 
ids of his past and reveals much in the 
process about himself, his country, jazz 
and sex. One section, by the way, on 
how best to satisfy a woman, is worth 
more than all the didactic erotica on the 
An extraordinary book about an 
nary man. 


James Leo Herlihy may have had his 
tongue in his check while turning out 
The Season of the Witch (Simon & Schu- 
ster). If so, the bulge is dificult to detect 
This novel seems to be a straight ac 
count of the world of heads and hippies 
and, while its literary qualities are ques 
tionable, its lexicon value is inestimable 
“Every Phrase in the New Lingua Fran- 
ca You Weren't Sure of but Were Afraid 
to Ask About, Baby" would be an apt 
subtitle for this saga of a subculture. 
The girl to whom it’s all happening is 
Gl Random, the offspring of 

brief interlude between mother Iren 
O'Malley and an Eas Coast Polish 
Jewish intellectual-radical by the name 
of Hank Glyczwyc. But Mom, who 


oppertone gets you 
more from the sun. 


More people get a magnificently deep fast tan with 
Coppertone than with any other suntan lotion in the world. 

But Coppertone does more. Because we know the sun 
can rob your skin of its youth, we put a special ingredient in 


Coppertone that actually helps keep your skin looking young, 
while you get a great tan. 


This summer don't let the sun make your skin look older 
than it is. Get more from the sun with Coppertone. 


Coppertone. Beautiful tan today. 
Young looking skin tomorrow. 
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presently married to a Mr. Uptight, has 
just about succeeded in burying her 
in the suburban chic of Belle W 
Michigan. Gloria, meanwhile, a 

smoking zodiac freak, bugs out with her 
Pises buddy and pro-tem 
who is slightly homosexual 


cause they g 


vibes, and s 
Anyway, Gl 
clues as to 


have a few 
af her truc 


father, so she lo 
olutely totals, and 
l with him, but seru 
ples a little because possibly he might 
have some hangup on incest, or some 
thing silly like that. So Gloria tells him 
who she is and... but that's enough 


wants 10 ge 


Looked at one way, this is a utopian 
novel, full of trips, flips and. perl 
real Jook at the real world of 


taking youngsters who would like to bring 


about a piein«hesky millennium. But 
looked at almost any other way, it's 


embarrassing nonsense 


More than 2,500,000 young men have 
returned from the Vietnam. war, and it 
is astonishing that we pay so little at 
tention to them. In Ne Vietory Parades 
(Holt, Rinehart & W . Murray 
at gap with 
skillful verbatim interviews with 
Views 


Polner secks to fill part 


Their 
r responses di. 
ir similarities that are 
most striking. In Vietnam, their eyes 


were opened to corruption, cowardice 
deceit and atrocity, on the part of both 
Americans and Vietnamese, and they 
slowly grew to question the former and 
despise the later, Soon the only thing 
that mattered was staying alive, On re 


turning home, 


these men were expect 
cd to fit into conventional lives without 
reminding others of a war that wouldn't 
end, The tensions, Polner shows, were 
severe, On one level, a number of these 
veterans ended up bewildered, jittery 
lonely, prone to alcohol, chain smoking 
sleeplessness. On a deeper level, all of 
them, even those who are still hawks, 
have had their faith in the nation, in its 
leaders and purposes, severely eroded 
These are only some of the painful side 
effects of our adventure in Indochina. 


Seductive as a siren’s song and almost 


as deadly for American anthropologist 


Carlos Castaneda was his apprenticeship 
to Yaqui Indian sorcerer Juan Matus. In 
an earlier book, The Teachings of Don 
Juan, Castaneda vividly described his 


inii 


tion into Juan's world vía peyote 
and his extraordinarily intimate relation 
ship with the enigmatic and powerful 
sorcerer. Castaneda’s fear of madness 


After the unveiling of his latest 
sculpture, Emile Gouche impressed 
the crowd by hand-painting his 
own cigarette. 


Now everybody will be smoking 
Emile's hand-painted cigarettes 


..almost everybody. 


Camel Filters. 
They're not for everybody. 


(But then, they don't try to be.) 4 
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PLAYBOY 


Jack Purcell wins by a heel. 
Because Jack has something 
inside each heel that the Giant 
doesn’t have. 

Posture Foundation.® A rigid 
rubber wedge. Built in. 

And what the wedges do is shift 
your weight to the outside of each ////7 / 
foot to distribute it better. I 

And that helps give you better /' y / 
footing. On any court. So you can 
hustle back for those lobs. Or rush 
the net. Or lean into an ace. 

Set after set. 

All of which, if you've ever 
noticed, is the stuff of winners. 

To cut the opposition down to 
size, you don’t have to be famous. 
Or bigger. Or lighter. 

You just have to have more. 
Like Jack, the Giant Killer, 


ACK. 
. THE GIANT KILLER. 


D 


The only one with the wedge. 


forced him to withdraw from Don Juan's 
threatening world. But he returned to 
Mexico a few years later to continue his 


apprenticeship and now he provides us 


iting document 


with an even more fasc 
in A Separate Reality (Simon & Schuster 
Don Juan emerges as a truly remarkable 
human being who has learned both to 
accept man's uagic condition and | 
transcend it by creating a powerful anc 
complex mythic world of his own. It is 
this world that Castaneda at last su 

ta 


ceeds in entering—yet it remains t 
lizingly beyond his grasp. In Don Juan's 
realm, one must learn to "sce" without 


judging, to perceive without selectin 
lying. A man of rea 
mot wholly accept it 


know without 3 


son, Castan 
md Don Juan, recognizing that further 
insistence might destroy his pupil, reluc 
tantly releases him. Unlike most 
that deal with drug experiences, A Sep 
rate Reality makes no claim. to provide 
simple answers or ultimate truths, On the 
natives man’s struggle 


contrary, it di 
for knowledge as it really is: dangerous, 
painful and, in the end, only partially 


satisfying, 

Wow! Can you imagine iG Acually 
walking the same streets Bob Dylan 
once walked back there in Hibbing 
Minnesota. Actually talking to people 
who knew him when he was little Bobby 
Zimmerman. And seeing the cigarette 
burns left on the old pine dresser by the 
man himself, Too much. Positively Main 
Street; An Unorthodox View of Bob Dylon 
(Coward. McCann & Geoghegan), by 
Toby Thompson, burbles on with de 
tails of the author's search for the au 
thentic Bob Dylan, but "Thomps 
his trips to Hibbing are the stars of this 
book, Dylan being merely an excuse for 
it. There is practically nothing here of 
interest to Dylanologists, and Thomp: 


son's coy tongue-in-cheek tone toward 


his own inane writing style succeeds in 
telling us that he is a callow young man 
preoccupied with himself as writer 
Such are the hazards of personal jour 
nalim. Freakshow (Atheneum), cuchily 
subtitled “The Rocksoulbluesjazzsick jew 
blackhumorpoppsych Gig and Other 
Scenes of the Counter-Culture," is also 
journalism, but in the hands of a much 
more polished practitioner. As interpreter 
amd critic of pop culture for various 
Abert Goldman got in at the 
of rock and wandered through 
the Sixties like Alice through Wonder 
land. But as the end of the decade ap 
proached and the frenzy of rock gave wa 
to softer, more personal sounds, to which 
even Dylan succumbed, Goldman got 
nervous at this “slough of sentimentality 
and pronounced the end of rock. One ol 
the dangers of being a pop-culture maven 
is that once you get the hang of a partic- 


es, 


ular aspect of the scene, you can become 
proprietary about it, unable to go with its 
changes. Goldman is on surer ground 


when he's dealing with the culture heroes 
with whom he seems to have a truer 
connection of the spirit. His pieces on 
Lenny Bruce, Philip Roth and Mel 
Brooks, among others, are perceptive 
and informed. 


Take heart, second-raters and also. 
rans, nebbishes and schlemiels, Benny 
Bloodworth is here! Who? The hero of 
Foking ! (Trident), Gerald Green's en- 
wy in the great literary-revenge sweep. 
stakes. (The title is, of course, unrelated 
to Making It, Norman Podhoretz’ liter- 

0.) 
This riotous roman à clef takes place in 
Paris, where the World Conference on 
the Arts and Sciences has convened. 
Among the tertiary luminaries is Blood 


ary confessions of a few seasons a 


worth, a novelist whose them: 


ic special 
spiritual 
heroism of Bronx druggists. Literarily, 


ty has been the heart-warming 


Ben is a nobody—and nobody knows 
this better than Ben—but in his heart he 
is a Homer of frustration and par 
ticularly ist the Arno Flackmans, the 
Warren Gooperages and the James War- 
field Keens of this world, Who are these 
cats? You'll have no trouble finding 
real-life doubles, That's half the fun. 


The other half is a rampaging trip 
through the spy-thriller genre, Three ele 
ments are at work: the conference itself. 
where the author of such sincere novels 
ws The Last Angr Man mocks the 
freaks and freeloaders of the literary 
establishment: the spy. stull—practically 
every power on earth has planted an 
ick 


agent among the intellectual nu 


the third element is the flummery of an 
East-West confrontation, with feisty lit 
tle Isel and a lot of yiddishikeit tossed 
into the general melee, Everybody, it 
turns out, is working for somebody; and 
litle Ben, the nobody of Hicksville, 
L.l, turns out to have more cojones 
than a Hemingway hero, A 
tribute to all those who lan 
shadows of other people's limelights. 


Sclig Greenberg's The Quality of Mercy 
Atheneum) is a kid-gloved report. on 
the critical condition of American hos- 

pital and medical care.” Greenberg wor 

ries about all the appropriate problems 
the shortage of doctors, the spiraling 
costs, the fleecing of the rich and the 
spurning of the poor. Yet his book is ul- 


timately disappointing, because he tends 


to view the medical world not with the 
critical eye of an outsider but with the 
complacent eye of an organization man 
(He is, the dust jacket assures us, “a 
veteran medical writer") In the last 
ally titled “Medi 
lenge of the 1970s” 
—Greenberg asks, "Why is our health 
record so poor?” And he replies, “The 
basic answer to this puzzle . . . is the 
inefficiency of the medical 


chapter—characteristi 


cine Faces the Ch: 


e system 
its lack of organization and 


OG American Tourister, Warren, R. l. 


We make a bag 


small enough 
to get everything in. 


Why lug a big half-empty bag on a small 
trip, when all you need is a small bag. 

Our new men's Club Tote and/or our 
Flight Pack will do just fine on any size 
small trip. They're easy to carry and your 
clothes won't swim around. 

And, of course, even small American 
Touristers are 


N big and strong. £ American 
= Tourister 
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Hitachi behind. 


If you can take a light suitcase... 
you can take Hitachi's largest 
portables, too, 


Take our TRQ 232 cassette stereo 
tape recorder. It has two swing- 
out speakers that fold into the 
carrying case. And like all 

Hitachi tape recorders it has our 
exclusive LEVELMATIC auto- 
matic control. In factit has what 
you need to record anything from 
a wedding to the precision of a 
symphony orchestra... but it 
weighs under 10 pounds. 


Then there's our dual purpose 
KCT 1210. It saves you from 
carting around both a radio and N 
atape recorder. This Hitachi is 
part FM/AM radio and part 
cassette tape recorder 
weighs under 6*2 pounds. 


But what does have a lot 
of weight is our warranties. 


On all radios and tape 
recorders there's a warranty 
for 5 years on transistors, 1 year 
on other parts, and 1 year free 
carry-in labor. 


Before other companies can give 
warranties like Hitachi, they've 

got to make products like Hitachi. 
For more 


Hitachi Sal 
48-50 34th 


y City, N.Y. 11101 
Quality always comes first at 


HITACHI 


planning and effective controls on qual 
ity.” In other words: Physician, heal 
thyself. In sharp contrast, we have The 
American Health Empire (Random House) 
a report from the Health Policy Advi 
sory Center. The folks at Health-PAC, a 
privately funded activist 
in New York City. are young, high 
minded and very angry, They suggest 


group based 


that there exists. "a Medical-Industrial 
Complex,” whose members include the 
big hospitals, the research institutions 
The most 
obvious function of the American medical 
system, other than patient care, is profit 


and the drug manufacturers, 


making.” From this plausible premise. the 
authors proceed to the notion that such 
cherished reforms as Medicare and na 
tional health insurance are of no use 
The problem is that national health 
insurance will be a mechanism to funnel 
money out of the pockets of workers and 
taxpayers into the hands of the people 
who now run the health-service de 
livery system—the doctors, the hospital 
administrators and the Medical-Industríal 
Complex, which fattens on people's ill 
nesses.” What Health-PAC is calling for 
is "a wholly new American health-care 
system” that takes power out of the hands 
of doctors and hospitals and gives it 


to, But we're never told exactly who 


will manage paradise. New Left rhetoric is 
1 poor substitute for planning. Somewhere 
alongside Health-PAC and Greenberg 
falls Dr. Alex Gerber, who has written 
The Gerber Report (McKay), a swing of 
rambling ruminations on things medical 
Dr. Gerber states at the outset that he 
has “no desire to blow the whistle on 
medical institutions,” and he remains true 
to his nonresolve. On the other hand, he 
does supply a lot of insider's gossip- 

stories about surgeons who remove the 
wrong 


ans, hospitals that suppress 
t of 
thing. Not a book to give to an ailing 
friend. 


evidence of malpractice, that s 


Liberal helpings of Capra-corn, a term 
thar author Frank Gapra himself sprin 
kles freely through his pages, add savor to 
The Name Above the Title (Macmillan). an 
iutobiography by the writer-director who 
gathered a mantelful of Oscars. while 
ome of Hollywood's best-loved 
human comedies. / Happened On 
Night (the only film in Academy 
to take every major award), Mr. Deeds 
n and Mr. Smith Goes to 


Washington ave only a few of the sii 


creat 


Goes to 


cesses credited to the man who unblush 
ingly acknowledges his title as “King of 
the Film. Makers." 
was a prince am 
tumble Hollywood 
Cohn. whose ramshackle Columbia Pic 


At the very least, he 


such rough-and. 


mates as Harry 


e a movie empire only after 


says Capra—Cobn surrendered to the in 


imitable Capra touch in comedy. Actors 


will love this l because of the author's 


boundless admiration for virtually all 


NOW THAT AMERICA 


HAS ACCEPTED THE EUROPEAN 


IDEA OF THE SMALL CAR, 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
WHAT THE EUROPEANS IDEA OF 


THE BEST SMALL CAR IS? 


Here in America, one gets a some- 
what distorted idea of who's who in 
small cars. 

Most Americans assume that 
Volkswagen invented the small car. 
And that Volkswagen is the biggest 
selling small car in Europe, as well 
as America. 

The truth is that both these 
assumptions are misconceptions. 

To start with, Fiat invented the 
small cz ay back in 1936. (It was 
called the Topolino, which is Italian 
for “Little Mouse") 

And secondly, Fiat is the big- 
gest selling car in Europe, where 
they’ve been buying small cars for 
three generations. 

For every Volkswagen sold in 
Italy,eight Fiats are sold in Germany. 

For every Renault sold in Italy 
three Fiats are sold in France. 


For every Volvo sold in Italy, 
nine Fiats are sold in Sweden. 

You might well consider all this 
if you're thinking about sinking a 
couple of thousand dollars or so into 
a small car. 
After all, when it comes to small 
you can't fool a European. 


The biggest selling car in Europe. 
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their breed (the sole exception bei 
Glenn Ford, who plays the villain 

one cantankerous chapter). Fledgling filn 
makers also should cherish the book as a 


compleat guide to the business of putti 
movies together, from the first scream 
conflict at the studio to the last snc 
preview in Santa Monica. Though 
hasn't made an important feature film 
in nearly two decades and expresses 
some Spiro-esque bitterness about “the 
cologned, pretentious, effete, adulterated 
crud” that pollutes the screen today 
Capra is a Hollywood original and re 
mains, as always, a great entertainer 

In Why Can't They Be tike Us? (Dut 
ton), Chicago sociologist. Andrew M 
Greeley sings the praises of the nation's 


white ethnics,” th 


se hyphenated Amer 


icans about whom liberals and rad 
icals get so uptight. The intellectual 
claims Greeley in a self-righteous intro 
duction, have "the arrogance [to] write 
off all white ethnics as "racist or "fa 
dw or. hard-hats! ". Greeley then 


proceeds to set them straight with a 
pastiche of polltakers statistics, personal 
reminiscences and more-or-less aimles 
meanderings. At one point, he attempts 
to prove that intellectuals themselves 


group, primarily 
because they have "shared values" and 
they all read The New York Time 
None of this makes much sense until 
one realizes that, in turning intellectuals 
into ethnics, Greeley is now free to treat 
them in a manner to which ethnic 
Americans have grown accustomed, ‘To: 
ward the end of the book, he at last 
makes some assertions that can be a 
sessed on their merits. For example 


White ethnics “are profoundly commit 


ted to family, home and neighborhood 


in a fashion that those of us who are 
part of the cosmopolitan elite find very 
difficult to understand." And: “Whit 
ethnics are afraid of violence, There wa 
much of it in their own past, both in 


this country and in Europe." (This will 


come as a surprise to blacks in Chicago 
who remember the whiteethnic riot 
against them in Cicero and ‘Trumbull 
P. 


data about white ethnics. But—as he 


As Greeley says, we need morc 


doesn't say—we also need less special 


ple 


Fans of Ross Macdonald, whose tribe 
inereaseth with every book, may turn to 
The Underground Mon (Knopf) with the 
assurance that it is among the best ol 
his remarkable series of novels featur 


ing Lew Archer, California's pre-eminent 


private eye. Macdonakl's plots « 


to be given away. Suffice it to note tl 

i mysterious murder and a raging fire 
combine to draw Archer into a set « 
intricate. relationships, which 
art, decent 


ceeds to unravel in his sn 


...and you thought 
lvodkas were alike. 


It5 the only vodka in the world with a patent on smoothness 


Gordon's Vodka is screened 15 times by 
an exclusive U.S, patented process (No. 2,879,165) 
which makes it the smoothest, clearest, 
most mixable vodka you can buy. 
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The Unhiteable 


AMPHORA “Green” has made 
the pipe smoker's impossible 
dream come true. It is a rich 
aromatic blend that has no bite 
at all! Every puff, even the last 
few, are 100% biteless. 


Your friends will appreciate 
AMPHORA "Green's" rich 
aroma, It is crisp and autumn- 
like. Definitely pleasing. And 
you'll like its cool taste and 
slow-burning characteristics. 

Try a pouch of AMPHORA 
"Green" today. Discover why 
pipe smokers have made un- 
biteable AMPHORA Number 
One* in America. 


AMPHORA AMPHORA AMPHORA AMPHORA 
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methodical way. Once again, Macdonald 
uses his talents as a weaver of tightly 
woven tales to deliver acute insights 
about life as it is lived (and extin- 
guished) in his native Southern Cali 
nia. For a couple of decades, it has been 
the convention to ascribe mastery of the 
mystery form to Raymond Chandler and 
Dashiell Hammett. We herewith nomi- 
nate Ross Macdonald to a full. partner- 
ship in that classy company. 

Here Comes Everybody (Harper & Row), 
by William C. Schutz, whose Joy flirted 
for a while with the bestseller lists, is 
still another psychological self-help man- 
ual, Like most of the genre, its approach 
is not very different from that taken by 
Mel Brooks in his famous psychiatrist 


routine. To a girl who just sits and cuts 
up paper, Schutz says, "Don't cut paper!” 
He takes more than 300 pages to com- 
municate a brief truism: Know yourself 
and be open and truthful with others, But 
if self-deceived people knew how to stop 
deceiving themselves, or wanted to, they 
wouldn't be self-leceived, What redeems 
Here Comes Everybody are the passages 
in which Schutz writes from personal ex- 
perience, He and a girlfriend, for exam- 
agree that each is free to sleep with 
s—and then, when she tells him 
has had intercourse with another 
man, he discovers that the truth in his 
head (she is free to make love with 
anyone she chooses) is contradicted by 
the truth in his body (he can't achieve 
an erection). Had Schutz written. the 
open and trurhful autobiography he is 
dearly capable of, there is little doubt 
that readers would have learned more 
about the challenge 
ing an honest life than they can get 
from Here Comes Everybody 


and reward of liv- 


The Weekend Mon (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux), by Richard B. Wright, is, on 
the surface, a chronicle of the daily-life 
details of a rather ordinary fellow doing 
rather ordinary things (a description 
guaranteed to deter readers by the 
droves). What this superb first novel has 
to offer, in fact, is a compassionate por- 
trait of a young man convinced of his 
own worthlessness and of the essential 
meaninglessness of life trying, neverth 
less, to live sanely. Wes Wakeham is 30, 
works for a Toronto textbook firm, has 
a Mongoloid son, is sep: 
domineering wife and is incapable of 
any emotion but lust and a vague scorn- 
ful sadness. But he is intelligent, with 
engagingly ironic sense of humor— 
no self-pity. He meets a young w 
an at a Christmas party and manages to 
get her aimed toward her apartment. 
“Standing here in the snowy street,” he 
reflects, “she is altogether as handsome 
and secretive as a Russian officer's concu- 
bine. But something has gone seriously 
wrong and both of us appear to be 
suddenly wearied with one another. It 


ed from a 


demands a great effort to keep things 
going.” In a most wrenching scene, the 
incipient intercourse peters out: “We 
thrash about on the rug like landed fish 
It’s no use. Her milk-white sea-cold body 


is an affront,” One puts down this fine 
book with the melancholy sense that 
human contact is an endless series of 
little misunderstandings, misinterpreta 
tions, misapprehensions. 

Mortimer J. Adler is understandably 
concerned that too 1 


ing faith in democratic political processes 


ny people are los 


as the best means for solving problems— 
and he considers this more threatening 
than the problems themselves. In The 
Common Sense of Politics (Holt, Rinchart 
& Winston), Professor Adler enters the 
debate between liberal and radical over 
reform vs. revolution, He rejects the an 
archistic notion that men could live in 
peace and find fulfillment in the absence 
of governing institutions. He argues per 
suasively, if somewhat tediously, that the 
modern state is as natural to techno- 


logical man as the tribe was to primitive 
man, because basic human needs—both 
material and psychological—can be best 
fulfilled only through a level of social 


organization that amounts to govern. 


ment, The objectives of both the 
anarchist and the authoritarian, he be 
lieves, are equally utopian, But Professor 
Adler's own vision of a classless, harmoni- 
ous, just and prosperous society achieved 
by peaceful democratic means and pre 
sided over by a benevolent world govern- 
ment seems to call for a revolution in 
human nature instead of in politia— 
and an absence of those magnetic trouble- 


makers who keep cropping up to thwart 


well-meaning intellectuals. Unfortunate- 
ly, the degree of idealism and selflessness 
needed to achieve the universal good life 
is not too often found in Adler's men of 
common sense, 

Ignazio Silone, Italy's most famous 
forgotten novelist, has turned out 
terpiece. In straightforward, classically 
chiseled prose, The Story of a Humble 
Christion (Harper & Row) tells of a me 
dieval Pope, Celestine V, who tried to 
combine Christian justice and mercy 
with the political requirements of pow- 
er, and failed miserably. It is an old, old 
story—how saintliness always loses when 
confronted with political cunning—but 
Silone has, by some m 
only to give it new and unsuspected 
depths but also to make it poignantly 
itical 


aged not 


ic, ma 


applicable to the contemporary p 
scene. Silone is telling us that goodness, 
humble but steadfast, provides an eter- 
nal idealistic energy that knits society 
t 
all of its worldly battles. Written in play 
form, this possibly valedictory work—Si- 
lone is precisely as old as our battered 


ether even when it seems to have lost 
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century—is saved from pretentiousness 
by a robust vein of humor that puts 
everything in an earthy, all-too-human 
perspectiv 


Noteworthy: Mike 
J. Daley of Chicago 
sider's primer on the 


Royko’s Boss: Richard 


(Dutton) is an in 


treet-level sociol 


ogy of a big, brawling city, as well as a 


masterful analysis of the machine and its 


kin which sha 


jin. Chapter one, in 


[ 
newspaper columnist Royko re 
I 


shooting 
Daley working day 
appeared. first in the March 1971 issue of 


creates a typical 
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DINING-DRINKING 


There ave two restaurants in this coun 
try where you must have 


lunch table, One is The 


1 phone at your 


Polo Lounge in 


the Beverly Hills Hotel, where movic 
options are. picked up or dropped over 
the salade: niçoise; the other is the Sons 
Souci, a French restaurant at 726 17th 
Street, N.W., in. Washington, D. C., just 
about a paving stone's throw from the 
White House, Once you're seated, look 
around and chances are you'll sce Art 
Buchwald and Martha Mitchell at a 


They're 


Kisinger and 


nearby table not holding hands 
as Henry Jill St. John 
have been known to do at the Sans Souci 


probably because Martha is busy on the 


phone, Art will write a column about the 
whole experience during dessert, Neither 
of them will be at the Sans Souci for din 


In. the 
ton's Beautiful People fade into the night, 
the management 
ind. the 


ner, however evening, Washing. 


puts away the phones 


lobbyists take over. The decor is 
Potomac Gallic. with just a touch of tack 
iness—bad Utrillo reproductions set off by 
yold-flecked wallpaper and dark-wood 
paneling: a Venus. and 
Cul 


crystal chandelier 


carved. wooden 
Lin the center of the room under a 


Sans Souci's 


ever, is exceptionally good, especially for a 


city where the culinary apogee at many a 


ers. The 


leading restaurant is the poy 


menu is varied. ditichaut 
the superb watercress soup should start 
ind the Sans 


Either of these 


Souci's special salad are worth the visit 


the meal 


The salad is a crisp collage of endive, 
held to 


watercress ond. mushroom ther 
by a magnificent dressing that hints at 
the presence of French mustard among its 
secret ingredients. For an entree, Grena 
dins de Vean ave particularly good: small 
d and | 


slices of fillet of veal. kar scd 


in a madeira-wine sauce. Very li nd 
subtle, From the more than adequate 
wine list, you might select a Pu 


Montrachet 1967 to accompany the veau. 


For dessert, we found the Crème Cara 


mel in top form—light and firm and 
too sweet. Lunch and dinner are 

Entrees run from 53 to 54 
lunch. Add about $4 more for the dinner 


carte. 


from 
; dinner is from 6 P.M. to 11 PM. 


price. Lunch is served noon to 


2:30 PM 


Reservations are imperative. For lunch 


they should be made—literally—days in 
advance (298.7424). If the Sans Souci is 
booked for the hour you request, you 
mig! tell the headwaiter th you're 


David Eisenhower. He 
when he talks. 


squeaks a littl 


MOVIES 

The plot of A New Leof is surprisingly 
old hat, considering its appeal to the 
fertile nation of Elaine May. As 
wlapter ctor of her own scena 
rio. in which she co-stars with Walter 
Matthau, Miss May seems smitten with 
nostalgia for those high-society Holly 
wood comedies that were all the rage 


back in the mid-Thirties. Her tale con 
cerns a wastrel (Mauhau) who squan. 
ders his fortune and se t to find an 


heiress he can marry—and perha 


der, if the occasion arises—in orc 


tain his Ferrari, polo pony, racqu 
Lutéce. The 
bookish 


ch botanist who brings out the 


membership and lunches at 


irl he selects (Elaine) is a 
feelihy 
snob in him bur never quite inllames hi 
homicide. At 
wins the day for love 


by discovering a new spe 


penchant for justifiable 
length, the lady 


ind. marri; 


cies of fern and naming it after her re 


luctant but grudg 


gly contented spouse 
1 New Leaf itself belongs to an uncom 
mon species—a movie so full of good 
ideas and zany dialog that you can 
laugh your head off without actually 


While the acti 


of minor roles is impeccable (especially 


admiring it very much 


that of Jack Weston as an unscrupulous 


estate attorney and of Broadway's 
Hot Lover, James Coco, doing a droll 
turn as the hero's hedonistic guardian 


both May 


dry impersonations of characters instead 


and. Matthau seem to be giving 


of playing them for real. Experience 
shows, however, in the sure-fire Nichols 
May timing of gags, whether verbal (“All 
I am—or was—was rich. and that was all 
I ever wanted to be,” Matthau observes 


plaintively) or visual (Elaine approach 
head 


the armhole of a diaphanous 


ing the marriage bed with her 


th gh 


There's fun to be had here, 


The stunt specialists who plotted the 


tt come 
of the 


auto-chase sequences for 


through with much, much more 
same in Vanishing Point. If one autome 
a movie, then 


that a movie 


bile chase can rev up 


stands to reason, doesn't it 


consisting of nothing but chase scenes 
will enjoy even greater success? Well, 
maybe. But Vanishing Point's cight- 
cylinder excitement becomes pretty mo- 
notonous after a while, since there is only 


so much that director Richard C. Sara 


nd his technical 


experts can 
the saga of an 
Newman) 


Denver, vow 


sphalt cowbo 
takes off fr 


to deliver a 


(Barry who 


sedan in California just 15 hours lat 


He never does get there, but he 


a bit about himself in flashbacks while 
police sirens wail in four states, The ¢ 
jockey is a hyperkinetic, disillusioned 
war veteran and, in all respects. a boi 
loser, To remove any vestige of doub: 
shout his antisocial status, he is cheered 
during his crosscountry flight by a 
blind. black disc ed Super 
Soul (Broadway's P Cleavon Little 
infusing the role with style who keep 
broadcasting brotherly encouragement 
Such groups as Delaney onnie 
Friends and Big Mama Thornton pro 
vide musical accompaniment right up to 
the Fa endin has begur 
tosl signs of wear 

Making movies without synchronize 
sound—which means that the lines ac 
tor peak are seldom matche or even 
closely related to the action on th 
screen—is a lazy trick that may pass for 


actually an at 
With 


director 


experimentation. but is 
tempt to sell amateurism as style 
Joe behind him 
John Avildsen apparently won the right 
Okoy, Bill in 


feigning 


to make 
While 


sound track 


any way he saw fit 
sophistication on the 
s0-s0 social 


sh West 


he chose to do 


satire about a wealthy, youn; 


chester exec (Bob Brady) who begins to 


question the values of his comfortable 


world when he joins an old college 


ght fashion freaks 
Island 


scenes would 


chum and some outa: 


for a lost weekend on Fire 


Breathlessly sensuous love 


seem to be Avildsen's forte—if only he 
knew when to exhale, By far the richest 
iset of Ok Bill is Nancy Salmon, a 
toothy brunette. beauty oozing eflortles 


sex appeal as the hero's wife. Small won 


der that the square-cut hero asks himself 


whether money, security and suburban 
bliss really matter all that much and 
decides the answer is hell, yes. Us a 
chuckleheaded question at best, with this 
girl Nancy lounging around the house 
The members of a private. hunting 
preserve in the woods of Michigan arc 
gathered to observe the club's centen 
nial year when all hell breaks loose—a 
flood, then bombings and open wat 


fare between the well-heeled hunters 
and a tribe of hippie freaks. The Sporting 
Club carries that the 


dub historian is a pipe-smoking schol 


symbolism so far 
named Spengler, presumably to remind 
audiences that the movie's real subject 
West. Club 


jecline of 


decline of the 
marks the 


is the morc 


director 


clearly 


ibye, Columbus) Peerce and 
Semple, Jr, who 


anti-establishment 


Larry (Go 


scenarist Lorenzo 


mount their naive 


b 
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for sale. 


Th 
us. Particularly when confronted with a h 
little charmer like the Konica C35. 

It's the incredibly tiny, lightweight 
rangefinder ‘35’ 
accurate rangefinder focusing to 
take clear 35mm slides or prints 


through its razor-sharp Hexanon 
f/2. 8 ens. 


t exposures are auto- 
matic, too. The C35 sets them 
for you. Even with flash. And 
freezes action with shutter 
speeds as fast as 1/650th second 

All for less than $100, 
including pouch and strap 
All oves should be as lasting 
And as easily attainable. 


Fall in love with the “MP 


new Konica 4 
‘Aa C35. In a handsome 
Presentation Gift Kit 


Wherever quality cameras are sold 


THE Ò REDIBLE 


Just this once, 
it’s nice to have a machine 


We designed our RD8S 8-track 
record deck to automatically eject the 
tape for two very important reasons. 

First, since the tape ejects at the 
end of one program (or all four), it's 
always atthe beginning of a program. 
Never again will you insert a tape 
only to hear the middle of the music. 

And second, you avoid possible 
internal damage to your tape 
cartridges. 

Our RD8S lets you record from 
two sources simultaneously. You can 
play along with records and get a 


's a little of the camera fetishist in each of 


andsome 


‘35’. Which means it gives you *& 


Aside, N.Y. 11977, 


take over. 


perfectly balanced recording every 
time. Looks? The RD8S has a 
black-out dial face and genuine 
walnut veneer cabinetry. 

See a BSR McDonald dealer and 
get hold of an RD8S. You'll turn 
out your own perfect-sounding 
8-track cartridges for a fraction 


of the price of 

pre-recorded tapes. 
Send for free 

full color catalogs. 


BSR (USA) Ltd. 


Blauvelt, N.Y.10913 McDONALD 


allegory in a style appropriate to grand 


opera. It’s godawful throughout but 


manages to grow progressively worse un 


til a climactic orgy—triggered by the 
exhuming of a time capsule, which rc 
veals that the club's founders (way back 
in 1870, mind you) left their descen 
litle more than a porno; 
portrait. The display of 


and. buttocks serves no socially, sexually 


l 
aphic 


nor dramatically redeeming — purpose 
whatever 

Director Donald Siegel has been el 
vated to auteur status by a coterie of 
film critics who admire his seasoned pro 
fessionalism and the tight, action-packed 
movies that result—notably, The Inva 
Snatchers and Madi 


As producer-director of The  Beguiled, 


sion of the Bo " 


Siegel is in top form, working his wiles 

on a cock-in-the-chicken-coop yarn about 

a wounded Yankee soldier (Clint East 
1 


wood) who seeks refuge in the Deep 


South at an isolated seminary for young 


ladies. With the Civil War raging just 
bevond e seminary's wrought-iron gates 
petticoats stir up a storm within as the 
soldier explores the options open to a 


lone male surrounded by an excitable 


he istress (Geraldine Page). her vir 
ginal assistant (Elizabeth Hartman), a 
beautiful slave woman (Mae Mercer) 
ind one of the bolder young ladies (Jo 


Ann Harris). The acting is uniformly 
good and there is some psychological 
subtlety in the early scenes, but the movie 


takes an abrupt 1 toward melodrama 


ind never turns back—after a wild 


nightmare episode in which the soldier 


keeps two of womenfolk waiting in 
vain behind their unlatched doors, He 
with his bad 


amputated and bitterly concludes that 


wakes up the 
leg 


there is some phallic symbolism in hi 


vest. mornin 


missing member. And how 
After reams of advance publicity 


about freshman director George Lucas 


busily expanding his prize-winning stu 
dent film at Southern Cal to feature 
waited THX 1138 is a 


zle. As director, editor 


length, his lo 


science-fiction. fi 


ind coauthor, Lucas monstrates tech. 


nical virtuosity rather than major talent 


in filming his vision of a futuristic su 
perstate where drugs keep everyone 
properly sedated, It is divert for the 
first 1 minutes or so—to k at the 


hite walls and — bald-headed 


Omie as LUH are the. principal shaved 
heads) who have been programmed to 
do what the computers tell them. The 
ticking tapes and publicaddress system 
are coolly malevolent, with ominous ad 


monitions about "illegal sexual activity" 


and "criminal dr do Soon 


ev 


though, mere technological razzle«dazzlc 


becomes a bore, because the movic 
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doesn't add a single new idea to the 
catalog of dramas about man vs. ma- 
chine. "The vestigial plot consists mostly 
of a long, long chase by armed guards 
with shiny metal faces, Any credit due 
for THX 1/38 should go in equal sl 
to the art director, cinematographers 
and sound man. While the mind slum- 
bers, they at least give one's eyes and 
cars a workout, 


The quiet lyricism and looseness of 
form that made Summertree a hit twice 
over (at New York's Lincoln Genter and 
then off-Broadway) have been complete- 
ly ignored in the movie version, pro- 
duced by Kirk Douglas, with son Michael 
in the starving role as a bewildered 
lad who leaves his trouble behind 
and goes off to die in Vietnam. Ron 
Cowen's play was a wistful collection of 
memories recalled on a virtually bare 


stage. The movie was directed by Anthony 
Newley in the slick, conver al style 
of Hollywood domestic drama. Douglas 


the younger, who created the pivotal 
role of the boy in Summertree’s first 
tryout production, has a forceful screen 
presence that makes him seem a good 
deal less ordinary than the character he 
plays—a college dropout whose old man 
(Jack Warden) doesn’t understand. why 
he prefers his gu 


ar to engineering or 
why he leaves school to shack up with 
an easygoing married nurse. Before the 
draft board casts its long shadow over 
a young man's 
though dwarfed by lack of imagination, 
yields. two warm-blooded fem 
forms 
Bel Geddes as the hero's steadfast mom 
and something even better by Brenda 
Vaccaro, unpretentious as a pizza in the 
role of the errant nurse whose husband 
comes home from the wars too soon. 


fancies, Summertree, 


le per. 
ces: d very real one by E 


rbara 


With his entourage of some 42 musi 
cians, singers, children and one agree- 
able mongrel, English soul singer Joe 
Cocker makes Mod Dogs and Englishmen 
the most exhilarating pop-rock epic since 
Woodstock. Critically speaking, Mad 
Dogs is not a film at all but a neoprimi- 
tive canned concert put together during 
a cross-country U.S, tour that took 
Cocker and company, along with a bat- 
tery of cinematographers, from Fillmore 
East in Manhattan to Plattsburgh, Dal- 
las, Minneapolis and San Francisco over 
a two-month period in 1970. Very little 
happens offstage—an occasional picnic, 
a pull of pot, press conference 
of the John Kennedy assassins 
anything to vary the menu of Holiday 
Inns—and almost no one other than the 
star is identified, as if it were taken for 
granted that music lovers don't care who 
rooms with whom, or even who's been 
having those children. Cocker himself 


looks like a cross between Toulouse- 
Lautrec and an unmade bed. Not that 
his appearance matters once he steps up 
to a microphone; his performances are 
electrifying. Codirectors Pierre Adidge 
and Sid Levin use multiplescreen. im- 
four-track stereo sound to 
whoop up the Cocker power, which is 
measured in megadecibels Keep your 
seat belts fastened. 


s and 


Czech director Milos Forman can keep 
pace with any working American direc- 
tor as a wry but spirited spokesman for 
todays youth. Taking Of, his first 
American film, weaves its slight, disarm 
ing tale through a colla candid 
moments at a popsinging audition— 
where dozens of scrubbed and mostly 
anonymous young things tell us how 
they feel about love, life, sex and music. 
These are superb sequences, a breath of 
sprin all the tired imitations of 
Easy Rider, and they serve to introduce 


amor 


the film's heroine (lovely movie new- 
comer Linnea Heacock), a runaway 
teenager with nothing much on her 


mind but a rock musician. Gen 
Forman 
style and even some of the substance of 
those frail, funny, home-grown comedies 
that preceded his Oscar-nominated Loves 
of a Blonde. M the results overall are a 
shade less satisfactory, chalk it up to 
unfamiliarity with the middle-American 
social milieu. Forman knew the working 
class characters of his Crech films like the 
back of his hand. Here, his satirical in 
sights have filtered through the 
sensibility of one French and two Ameri 
can writers, whose view of life in WASP. 
ridden suburbia produces many minor 
Taking Off from 
commentary to broad jokes 
about middleclass parems who form 
S. P, F. C, a Society for the Parents of 
Fugitive Children 
bers, Lynn Carlin and 
skillfully simulate the 

spontaneity that defines Forman’s style 
Drunk or sober, both are game recruits 
for an organization wholly committed 
to formal dinners, strip poker, group 
boozing and naive experiments in smok- 
ing pot, Geningthegrownups is the 
weakest aspect of a movie that con- 
veniently skirts the nitty-gritty of par- 
entchild relationships. Taking Off has 
little to say, bur Milos Forman says it 


ally, 
improvisational 


borrows the 


been 


lapses of credibility 


pungent 


As the newest mem 
Buck Henry 


nonprofesional 


jauntily. 

Everything esential to a thriller is 
packed with deadly precision into 10 
Rillington Place, which recreates in cold- 
blooded fashion several of the grisliest 
crimes committed in the early 1950s by 
John Reginald Christie, a mild-mannered 
London slumlord who gassed, strangled 
and sexually assaulted. at least a half- 
dozen women. He bamboozled the law 


to the point of testifying for the prose- 
cution in the murder trial of Tim Evans, 
an innocent Welshman who was hanged 
for a crime Christie committed —murder 
ing Evans’ wife in one of his flats. As a 
result of this miscarriage of justice 
tal punishment was abolished in 
though the arguments against it a 
partly p viegoer is 
likely to a eye while 
watching Richard Attenborough’s quiet 
ly brilliant performance as the multiple 
murderer. Going about his business with 
neat efficiency until the final moments of 
sexual frenzy, Attenborough is a marvel 
of monstrosity. Among his victims are 
young John Hurt, who achieves a poi; 


e only 
suasive here—the m 


ave an eye for 


! 
ant portrait of Evans, the Welsh. brag 
gart and congenital loser whose lies help 
tighten the noose around his neck, and 
Judy Geeson, as the unfortunate Mrs, 
Evans, who is no less affectingly believ 
able. The ghastly chronide unfolds with 
that splendid English reserve that makes 
acts of violence seem so cerily matter of 
fact—plant a violated corpse in the gar 
den, then time out for a cuppa tea 
director Richard Fleischer 
(after practice runs on Compulsion and 
The Boston Strangler) appears to have 
mastered the style and 


American 


is helped by 
Clive Exton's crafty screenplay, filmed 
don’s sleazy Notting Hill secti 
actual scene of the crimes. 


Doing what they can as co-stars of a 
philosophical comedy called They Might 
Be Giants, George C. Scott and Joanne 


Woodward mana to come out of it 


with their reputations intact. Scott plays 
an eminent but deranged jurist who 
he is Sherlock Holmes and 
anne is cast as his psychiatrist, whose 
name just happens to be Dr. Watson, 
Yes, the lls in love with 
her patient during a series of archly con- 
trived misadventures all around Man- 
hattan, which prove—as if every vete 
moviegoer hadn't guessed it already— 
that the real world is so crazy that a 
person might be better off taking a trip 
into lu 

James G 


xl doctor 


y. Giants is based on scenarist 
man’s own stage play, a work 
that either went unproduced or was in 
stantly forgotten. ‘The 
shows why, 


movie version 


Fellini fans, rejoice: 
showman is back with The Clowns, am 
extravaganza fashioned last year for 
French, German and Halin tel 
and like nothing ever seen or dreamed of 
by devotees of the tube on either side of 
the Atlantic. The prodigious Federico, 
as co-author 
this work as “an unstructured story, a 
diary of notes, profiles and sketches.” 
Which scarcely hints at the exuberance, 
charm, nostalgia and humor of a film 


inema's master 


vision 


nd director, has described 


wees 


Y 


The basic difference between them and us is 
distortion. We have none 

Your French horn, for exomple, comes through a 
Marantz system in great shape. Not battered, bent or 
twisted by the distortion of ordinary (them) circuitry. 

Sound, any sound from any source; tope, disc 
or off the air, is virtually unchanged by Marontz. So that 
when you listen it's as if there is nothing between you 


and the source of sound. The result is an exciting imme- 
diacy. A startling sense of reality, Pure stereo. 

Marantz makes the most expensive stereo 
equipment on earth. Our Model 19 FM receiver costs 
54000. But we also have a $249 Marantz, and others in 
between. 

Visit your Marantz dealer. Marantz stereo at any 


price is damn well worth t mwmmam meam mm Ua. 
We sound better, 


Beefeater’ gin. Distilled and bottled in London by the Burrough family. 


The only gin ever to be honored with the Queen's Award to industry. impossible to categorize as conventional 
i feature or informative quasi<locumentary 


or deeply personal reminiscence. Clowns 


tries everything, stops at nothing but 


reveals a grem deal about the forces 


that shape Fellini's life and art, begin 
ning with a pungent flashback to his 


boyhood—when the freaks and funny 


men of a traveling circus struck him 
dumb with fear. (They closely resemble 
many of the reallife lunatics he would 
come to know and use in his work 
From La Strada to La Dolce Vita and 
Satyricon, the ineffable sadness of hu 
man existence is somewhere painted on 
the face of a clown.) The midsection of 
the movie offers interviews with a num 


ber of elderly retired clowns in Fr 


Spain and Italy: a sequence backstage 
a the circus with Amazonian Anita 
Ekberg: a glimpse of Charlie Chaplin's 
youngest daughter, Victoria, as a ma 
gician’s assistant; plus some first-rate 
j clowning by Fellini himself. “What is 
d the mesage of this picture?” inquires a 


l the director has scarcely 


begun to 


swer when an empty bucket 


plops onto the reporter's head, For a 


grand three-ring finale, Clowns soars 
into pure fantasy, marking the death of 
humor with a wumpedup funeral for 


i clown—in which balloons, colored 
streamers and pratfall artists compe 
for attention until one expects the 
screen to burst wide open. Fellini's de 
tractors will note the master's lack of 
restraint, and they will be right; com 


pared with his more cerebral contemp 
pared with his more cerebral contem] 


rares, Fellini has no cool whatever 
What he does have is the errant geniu 


to do as he damn pleases—and make 


it a cockeyed wonder from beginning 


RECORDINGS THE SPORTABOUT. 


iran fay aig neni ac do AA IT’S NOT SO MUCH A STATION WAGON 
tubi. fd Sab Gu pops cin AS IT IS A SPORTY CAR WITH CARGO SPACE. 


bag with a vengeance—a trio of Laura 


to end 


“fh 
Sten 
27" 


Nyro tunes, including the title ng 

nei 2e Akiai ; oe The Sportabout is in a class by itself. 

ind Tips Dist ehet Gan cjus edicit Literally. Because there's no other compact-size 4-door wagon 
Be Home. Composer Newman accompa made in America. There are bigger wagons and smaller wagons, but 
Pcs ec ey none the size of the Sportabout. 

mice GEA, BEL RL ATSC And there’s no other wagon that so successfully combines fun 
with some of Miss Streisand's past albums with function. 


d 
TT 
Jof 


Mor ED ds Serre Eepo puiciy staple: Ies IE Wert eR You get a standard lift gate, a standard space-saver spare tire, 
RAND COR RATIO ER eet ety anda turning circle the same as the VW Beetle. aa A 
ID tease Shae pm with ‘symphony orchestras almost always You get a body and a frame that has been “unitized” or welded 
e" le Kalk ta esheets Noe So aul tei ee together instead of just bolted. (Bolts can rattle loose.) i 
a ss onere dans With the Sportabout, you don't have to worry. It's easy to 
‘The Gin of d ive See eet a ee at pa handle, and it’s stylish. _ 
ester Philharmonic safely into, through And it comes at a price that may make you laugh. 


American Motors P 


If it hadn't been for the 
water, wed have been just 
another pretty face. 


We brew Olympia Beer with the finest 
hops and barley malt money can buy. 
And then we Kriusen it: Give it 
extra aging to give it a natural 
carbonation, and a nice, natural flavor. 
But it's the water that's set us apart 
from other good beers: The 
naturally-perfect artesian water of 
Tumwater, Washington. 
Its the water that's helped a small-town 
beer become a famous small-town beer. 


Its the Water that Makes it Olympia 


tuer s: 


~ es. 


wit fag 


Se 


sear) 


Stop in and help us celebrate 75 years in the same location. Olympia Brewing Company: Tumwater, Washington. 8:00 to 4:30 every day." Oly* ^ 


PLAYBOY 


GIVE 
HIM 

A 
SAMPLE 


of 5 of b. a 
most exciting e 
tobacco blends 


in the world 


hand-blended 
from our own 
secret formulas 
since 1928 

The Tinder Box 
Connoisseur's 
Sampler, 3.95 


He'll love it 


The H 
Tinder Box 


Come see us for great gifts for Dad or Grad. 
Shown are just a few: The Caminetto pipe, handmade in Italy, 45.00; 
The Tinder Box Unique pipe, made especially for us in London, 12.50; 
the Consul butane clip lighter, 8.95; the pipe ashtray by Dunhill, 8.00. 


CALIFORNIA: Costa Mesa Daly City Fresno LosAngeles, Century City Los Angeles, West Sixth Street Los Angeles, Westwood Village 
Marinadel Rey Monterey Orange Oxnard Palm Springs Palos Verdes Peninsula PanoramaCity Riverside 
San Diego, Downtown San Diego, Fashion Valley San Diego, Montezuma Road San Francisco (soon) Santa Barbara 
Santa Monica, Santa Monica Boulevard Santa Monica, Wilshire Boulevard Thousand Oaks Walnut Creek ARIZONA: Scottsdale 
NEVADA: Las Vegas Reno OREGON: Eugene Portland (soon) TEXAS: Houston WASHINGTON: Seattle 
General Offices: 1547 - 9th Street, Monica, California 90401 


franchises 
available 
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olf Tourney Set for Lake Geneva Links 


LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 
Chics s half- 
ck Brian Piccolo was a happy- 


pecial) 


go-lucky competitor who never 
matter how 
w grinding the game. 
s one fight he 
fight against 


quit, no 
odds or hi 

But 
couldn't win—the 


long the 


lung cancer that took his life 
last June at the age of 26. 

His fight against cancer is 
ontinuing with the Brian Pic 
colo Fund golf tourn to 
be in ted at the 
Geneva Playboy  Club-Hotel 
links June 


On that day, 100 foursomes 
will tee up at $100 per 
to h 
his fight 


affair will g 


vor Piccolo and cc 
All pre fre 
to the Fund. F 


ur 
ill be mad 


somes p of three 
regu! will 
joined from 
ranks tball 


Among those playin 

football stars Bob Gr 
Miami Dolphins; Georg 
Ja of the Oakland Raiders 
Gabriel of the 


Roman 


Angeles Rams; John Brodie of 
the San Francisco '49ers—and 
ne of Chica; 


Bears te 
» golf c 


ammates wh 


lub. Also on hane 


Bears ut back Gale Say 
ers, s and 
close friend. 
Keyholders Invited 
Keyholders are invited to join 
this benefit affa ich will 


include a banquet and 
ceremony 

ent that Lake 
layout 
he site of the Piccolo 
tournament. In addition to 
boasting the outstandi 
in the Midwest, Lake 
within easy reach c 
friends in tl 
so, Lake 


It was no 
Gene 


lected as 


classi 


ourses 


Geneva's two 18-hole 
favorites with 


YOU'LL FIND PLAYBOY 
IN THESE LOCATIONS 
Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston 
Chicago (Club and Playboy 
Towers Hotel) - Cincinnati 
Denver « Detroit - Jamaica 
(Club-Hotel) - Kansas City 
Lake Geneva, Wis. (Club- 
Hotel) * London + Los An- 
geles - Miami - Miami Beach 
(Playboy Plaza Hotel) - Mon- 
treal + New Orleans - New 
York + Phoenix + St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Coming—Great Gorge, N.J. 
(Club-Hotel) 


golfers in the area 
these 


discerning 
who enjoy the challenge 
layouts offer. 


Great Gorge—Play Near 


ne 
va is the 


p of Playb 
$20,000,000  Club-Ho! 
scheduled to open the 
ason of 1971-1972. 
play be 
summer—with the 


winter 
Golfing 
this 


served exclusi 
holders and their lucky guests. 
Keyholders also can enjc 
classic golfing at Playboy Plaza 
in Miami Beach at the Countr 
Club of Miami, home of the an 
nual National Airlines Open. 


And, in Jamaica, keyholders can 
play a tropi 


Upton Golf and Cou 


4l round at the lush 
Club. 


CHICAGO 
J-setting fash 
holder 
the 


Special) —In our 
Playboy is 
a brand-n 
i-revue, a 
iginal 
f great 


and su 
tarring the 
of tome 
at Play CI 
Chicage 


Denver, Cin 


i Kansas City and St 
Louis, Playboy’ revues 
and enthu 

olders 
I think it's a 

of pace from the 


s comic f 
lanta Playboy Club regu 
er applauding Broadway Tc 

nite, a mini-revue now on the 

circuit 
It was like a B way musi 
cal—without 

noted a De 


catching a 
Soul Hoede 
On the Circuit 

The 
specially pi 
Playboy Clubs inclu 
* The Action Fa 
n, three-gal group th 
r than life 


accolade i 


Enquirer) is 
packed and 
choreographed 
way tunes dati 
Ziegfeld. More 


k to 
than 


Keyholders can enjoy great golfing at Great Gorge's two courses this summer. 


Mini-Revues Are New Hit in Clubs 


avale the songs topple one new mini-revues—Playboy's 

er the other, while the singers newest treat for keyholders. And, 
helter-skelter through 40-odd if you're not a keyholder, com- 
ostume chi plete the coupon below and rush 


* Jo Ann Miller and the it our way. The happy times are 
Act IV, starring Miss Miller, at Playboy Bd Pu 
abl te by tw gals and 
thi ably that writer 
Jora Bares rae bettie New Keyholders Enjoy 
ment at a zippy pace and a de 12 Issues of PLAYBOY 
light to itch, 
. I Williams’ Soul Hoedown, at No Extra Charge 
a ten-star revue with a new ap- | B: ying no 
proach mixing country-and- tificate 
western and soul music with a leemable at n 
rock touch and a comedy flair American Club: r 12 con: 
* The Diamonds a 1971 |S e issues of PLAYBOY; 
Ee Pepes ma iko ertificates must be redeemed 
time battled Hivie Pres at Pla: boy Clubs hes aga 
is a six-voice combo that plays ot be redeemed in the 
20 inst s with smooth California or Michigan Clubs. 
c fers both ne “In ach „it's Playboy of 
j Be 
our Clubs’ lavish 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


TO: PLAYBOY CLUBS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


Playboy Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Legrand's being on hand to arrange 


and out of the jazzrock mode. Among sampling of their wares, 
the soloists who add a high polish to the ex-Holly Graham Nash brought to frui- conduct the session. Amo 
proceedings are brother Gap Mangione n Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young. melodies: The Years of My ) 


on electric piano, trumpeter Marvin times explores Hal Shaper lyrics are the only or 


Stamm and rced | Gerry Niewood. € penne wdsr 
There are five extended pieces, none of n at home — Marilyn and The M 
which is less than acceptable l Fit " 1 
riumphant mood is infecti 1 L D R y L 
It take vod musician ick ) d E me à 3 
rock, since their aim is to plunder t . e A EIS 
entire popmusic bag and demonstrate After all the hoopla, the partnership S tir 
the versatility and significance of the of Dave Mason—from the English ban Se "- oor Jj " c 
unique musical talents. A groupego — Traffie—and M € Elli à 
trip, some would call it. Elektra Recor come to much. Á YE IV x miss I cen l : : 
has been touting a trio called Sho fc geen s j sol Rae 5 Ka 
Hands, whose first album, Formerly An- i s me. The € uch gr 
ne album o ic 5 c | 
thrax, allegedly contains “the most neo- interesting songs. Dove Mason & Coss Elliot : 
teric music on the cosmic scene," W E ictable ar 
Blue Thum | 
that means is a little bossa nova, occa 1 m 
sionally some driving organ itardrum * TE peg c t c 
ensembles, turgid invention and Ix x 7 ! 9 er P (Capi n 
wely unintelligible lyrics. Like so mar : Geni i ithou 
bands today, Show of H reac ; : 2 s f bra ba € 
too hard for tl ne Yet lew Jer J : x 2 : 5 1 € man Dick Morri 
McCann. sings Van Morrisor I t . Mason. got ,, »prano i 
la as Mel Tormé woul e 15 ve ^ I ais >; 2: s ays € in; n 
igo. Maybe the group's forme » ( i ; or € ck to o cho T 
to andira t € ust fatal ) "S loi comparisor 
sheep and. cattle i « E. ( mate T ri; 
of foorinmouth disease, A c B ‘ id. Its la i Chicago IIl 
rock fit prod th i « f k c 1 
ly pretentious album heard 1 New Generation (C It re ) 
Mark-Almond (Blu: Thum x » p , n d " » € » ind message 
Johnny Almond's. j renc il nergetic offeri c ! " € on 
ixophone . You F Ire You I i - 
ocals, compe |} i roduc > ’ lushi Chicago can 
electric piano and Roger Sutton's bass © rn I ( ch fit ETT ( I'm € 
contribute some nice interchar or mplo! ings ar choral grou H T 1 
Yo erwise, the disc r xd s not : V result is ja ch 1 
n o bi D uite T X 
City and Lo hich soft j l rgi ) 
mélange of pseudo-rock styl: our x P A Memory of Johnny Hodges IJR 
inattention. Suites are popular these da s provide ocative rep of 
for they give groups a chance to brin; Composer P Boulez | iltoist's limpid sound and limitle 
in heavy content and sl thei ilt cond RA Pari 1950 v 
instrumental. prowess. The sleeve tells us Boule Pli Selon Pli. (Columbia ; ; «y 
that this album w w first major comp : : Don B d French pianist : 
produced and recore lon, 14 his atelier i cars. The t z = 
Belvedere Drive: N »ughl nsl f cosi di d 
Los Angeles." Which makes it ar er f Mallarr 1 día 7 € B 
national anticlima: Br emer é f; 
. D Bo: 
A new group of nine jazzrock r i Vid! bills us 
called Melting Pot has cooked a passab| ] I 1 è 5 y 
es nH monks ERA CA a D contre a usic lovers, the times they are a changin. 
Sols femi xufur DOAN : : e esti neces aa fa eee esterday music lovers swore nothing could ever replace — the new advanced chromium dioxide cassettes for optimum high 
Kenny ‘Tibbets s Wa Mice inita Rod jisne ONE geet abo dee the reel-to-reel tape recorder for true high fidelity sound repro- fidelity recording. 
David Clayton-Thomas’, leads fa c io sil foe S5 bom PREFA duction. They were right, of course. Price? Only $199.95 
through. the best numbers, À (i. complex cacopho l e ac cte o Es Today. The buffs are changing their tune. Now Sony has the Or. If a tight purse string is holding you back, let your 
rishi and. Tell the T Melt Pot razor-sha m NE Y. 100 first and only stereo cassette tape deck that gives you the best — Sony/Superscope dealer turn you loose on the full line of great 
likes to use boogaloo rocking r n h of both worlds. Gives you the true fidelity of reel-to-reel with Sony stereo cassette decks starting at under $100. 
heavy orchestral flashes. The result is fair Jack Jones Sings Michel Legrand (RCA pop-in cassette convenience. And for fun on wheels, tal n 
iv conivencionel tateroc but well doni as recorded on the composer's hom THEATER This major breakthrough has been accom- duh E PE 
ground, Paris, and the Ci {1 plished by Sony’s technical wizardry in their new play them back in your car with the Sony TC-20 
For some time now, the Hollies have evidently has The sisters Paul Z 160 Stereo cassette deck. (Your Sony/Superscope —the most powerful automobile stereo on the 
been one of the tightest, strongest vocal on the v s And Miss Reardon Drinks a Little arc schoo! dealer will be happy to explain the innovations). P road. Just $119.50. See the Sony stereo cassette 


ilbum, Mov- 


groups in rock. Their ne 


teachers: a wilted innocent on the edg You'll also be interested to know that the 160 decks for a change. At your [SON v, BENT 
of insanity (Julie Harris), a wisccrackin allows you to switch from standard cassettes to Sony/Superscope dealer. [sorgen 
y V ENTIS mol 


ing a good 


ing Finger (Epic), besides 


C Sapere, loc. 12 Vineland Ave Son Valley, Cali£ 91352 Send fore catalog 
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Put your favorite tobacco in any 
Yello-Bole pipe. The new honey lining in 
the imported briar bowl gives you the 
mildest, most flavorful smoke you've ever 
tasted. 

If not, return the pipe with your sales 
slip to Yello-Bole, and we'll refund your 
purchase price. 

Free booklet shows how to smoke a 
pipe; styles $3.50 to $6.95. Write 
Yello-Bole Pipes, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
10022, Dept. N12. 


We guarantee 
you'll like it. 


we put honey in the bowl 


middle sibling on the brink of despair 
(Estelle Parsons) and a survivor who has 
freed herself from the family strangle 
hold at the price of her own humanity 
(Nancy Marchand). These are queen-size 
characters ripped from the author's mem 
ory book 
Effect of Gamma Rays on 
Moon Marigolds) and, as they mock and 
abuse one another and their 
ence, the play flashes with humor and 
ality. Much of the success is due to the 


(as was his earlier hit. The 
Man-in-the- 


coexist 


actresses, who invest the roles with their 
own energy and imagination. As the self- 
server, Miss Marchand is smoothly harsh 
Miss Harris is birdlike but resilient even 
as her mind is splitting. But the finest 
performance is by Miss Parsons. In her 
hands, middle Reardon’s shrewdness and 


flipness mask depths of compassion. The 


play has problems: Psychological pieces 
are missing: the end is unresolved: direc 
tor Melvin Bernhardt occasionally gropes 
for a gimmick. But Zindel 
Re 
them, too. On the basis of this and 
Marigolds, it’s clear that Zindel is a de 
livering (as compared with promising) 


knows the 
ons, and the audience gets to know 


characters 
the big 
15 West 45th 


playwright who can create 


with living room enough st 


actresses, At the Morosco, 
Street 

Molière, li 
member of the men's auxiliary of wom 
en's lib. In The School for Wives, he ridi- 
cules Monsieur Arnolphe, an infuriating 


womandemeaner who has schooled his 


Ibsen, was a charter 


ward, Agnés—his chattel since infancy 
to be his wife and to serve him dutifully 
faithfully and drudgingly. And she has 
nothing whatsoever to say about it. Or 
so he thinks. Smug and insufferable, 
Arnolphe is also hilarious in a portrayal 
by Brian Bedford, particularly when fac 


ing the young lady's inevitable assertion 
of will, She may be stupid (in a blissfully 
ingenuous performance by the lovely 
Joan van Ark), but Agnès k 
tively that the cantankerous Arnolphe is 


not for loving. She has fallen for the 


ws intui- 


heart-strong Horace (rendered too heart 
Dukes). 
horns of the cuckold in his future, Ar- 


ily by David Foreseeing the 
nolphe tries to snare the lady and suc 
ceeds in snarling the plot. This is a festive 
demonstration of the 
supremacy, and Richard Wilbur's witty 


wages of male 


verse translation is trippingly executed 

At the Lyceum, 149 West 45th Street 
Ibsen is in season. His sturdy 19th 

Century consciousness puts him in good 


social and moral standing in 1971, as 


shown by the revival in repertory of 
A Doll's House and Hedda Gabler, à. pair of 
plays about mad housewives. When Nora 
in A Doll's House slams the door on her 
husband and a life of enforced infanti- 
lism, she becomes a charter member of 


women's lib. Hedda is so suffocated by 
her oppressive, deadening life that she 
kills herself. For 
plays have flaws. Nora's switch from doll 
to family dropout occurs too quickly 
Ibsen wrote it in stage shorthand, Hed. 


all their relevance, both 


da's malaise seems unduly maleficent 
she is surrounded by bores rather than 
Villains, But performance can compen 
sate somewhat for the flaws—and these 
productions have one tremendous. aset 
Claire Bloom. She is a superb Nora, Her 
desertion is chilling, her emancipation 
vital. She is less well cast as Hedda 
though effective at catching the 
bite and selfishness, she does not fully 
communicate her desperation and latent 
pasion, Yet Miss Bloom is a radiant 


actress and reason enough for the twin 


lady's 


revival. Her surrounding € 
is uneven, Donald 
Madden plays Nora's fussy husband. as 
a wild-eyed. 
even more disturbed as the tormented 
philosopher-lover in Hedda. Patrick Gar 
land's direction and the new 
by young British. playwright Christopher 
Hampton (see 
Ibsen well; but, finally, the evenings be 
long to the redoubtable Miss Bloom. At 
the Playhouse, 357 West 48th Street 
Stand Moliere's. The 
its head and you have Christopher Hamp 
ton's The Philanthropist, Instead of a spite 
ful cynic who hates everyone, Hampton's 
protagonist is a mild-mannered professor 
a philologist named Philip, who loves 
everyone (and quotes Molière). At least 


pany—the 


same for both plays 


ved-maned neurotic and is 


aptations 


following review) serve 


Misanthrope on 


he finds some good in everyone—even thc 
boring (like himself), the fickle (like his 


fiancée) and the cynical (like Braham, the 


insulting novelist who comes to dinner at 
Philip's digs in the university). Directed 
by Robert Kidd, The Philanthropist is a 
trick play. It begins with a surprising and 


pointless suicide on stage. is full of off 


sta horrors and is based on the notion 
th 


Alec McCowen has to make this jelly 


the hero is incredibly dull, Actor 


fish so colorless that he becomes colorful 
Without cither blinding into the scenery 
or resorting to mannerisms, McCowen 


succeeds incarnating this 


pressively 
rampant selieffacer in a severely disci 
plined bur very full performance. As Phil 
ip explains at one point, "My problem is 
that I'm a man of no convictions, At least 
I think 1 am." The play is ral 
this near epigram would indicate, but thc 
la 
the words, however, who bring them 


r than 


guage is literate. It’s those who speak 


and the play—to life. Victor Spineni de 
livers a waspishly astringent performance 
raham, and McCowen man: 
turn the dullness of Philip into magnifi- 
cent theatricality—which is the neatest 
trick in the show. At the Ethel Barry 
more, 243 West 47th Street. 


as es to 


LIFE BEFORE THE HOT COMB 


A story of Tragedy and Disaster. 


2.Let a smile. 
be your umbrella. 


3.You won a few, 
you lost a fe: 


L.The day began and 
you were already in trouble, 


you a free booklet that des- 
R- swer to cribes exactly what ue 
more hair. Its a hot air Hot Comb™ can do for 


dryerstyler that works your kind of hair. 

v with a comb or a brush. Of course, since it is 
were getting narrower, What it does is dry your new, and it is different, it 
and hair was getting hair. And whileit'sdoing might take some getting 
cL that it does a lot of other used to. 

trouble was, that things. Like shape it. 
along with more hair you And take out the lumps, 
got something you didn't the wirigs, and the cow- 
need or want: more prob- licks. And generally pull 
lems. it all together into a sin- 
We were a bit ahead gle head of hair. It can 
of you. We knew that the even make dumb waves 
common comb wasn't disappear, or make idiot 
going to be able to cope curls go straight. 
with what you were up In fact, if you write 
against. And so in the Remington, Box 100, 
interest of keeping you Bridgeport, Connecticut 
from looking like the na- we'll send 
tion’s number one disas- 
ter area, we invented 
The Hot Comb™. 


It might take about 
five minutes. 


6. Naturally, some disasters 
were better than others. 


At least it kept the rest of. 
you in shape. 


It looks good 


If the sleek fastback lines 
and the well-appointed 
interior of the GT-6 make it 
look like more show car than 
sports car, don't be fooled. 

The GT-6 is the national 
E Class champion racer in 
SCCA competition. 

It has been the champion for 
two years running. 

So if you're thinking of 
buying one, don't be afraid 


that you're simply paying 
for styleor the sumptuous 
reclining seats, or for 
standard equipment detail- 
ing like the walnut facia 
and the self-defrosting rear 
window. 

Figure you're investing 
in an all independent 
suspension system, a 
2-litre, 6 cylinder engine, 
disc brakes in front, 


in races too. 


rack and pinion steering, 
good aeceleration and a 
good track record. 

The good looks come 
as a bonus. — 


"HiumphGT'6 9 


For the name of your nearest 
Triumph dealer, 
call 800-631-1971 toll free. 
In New Jersey, 
call 800-962-2803. 


British Leyland Motors, Inc., Leonia, N. J. 07605 
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A friend of mine and 1 recently had 
an argument over what part beauty 
plays in the choice of a mate. He con- 
tends that when 1 meet the girl I'll marry, 
physical appearance won't matter, I real- 
ize the virtues of the intangible qualities 
of a relationship. but don't you think that 
I have a point when I insist that beauty 
will be a facte 5. D., Washington, D. C. 

We agree that your personal concept of 
beauty can (and should) play a part in 


your choice of a wife, but how large a 
part depends on many other elements. 
Bertrand Russell said, 
love men for their character; while men 
tend to love women for their appear- 
ance.” As the patriarchal view of mar- 


Women tend to 


riage fades, however, and male/female 


relationships become more and more 
equalized, that statement becomes less 
and less true, Perhaps the best way to 
assess what balance you want in a mate 
is to decide beforehand how much time 
you'll want to spend looking at her and 
how much relating to her. Bear in mind 
that looks fade, but character usually be 


comes enhanced with age 


This summer, | intend to hitchhike 
across the country and I would like to 
know if it's illegal in any state. I also won: 
der if there are any tips you can offer a 
novice.—B. G., Cambridge, Massachusetts 

States that prohibit hitchhiking en 
tirely are. Delaware, Maine, 
and Connecticut. Most other states pro 
hibit hitchhiking on. superhighways and 


Washington 


usually require that you stand on the 
shoulder, not on the pavement, if you're 
thumbing a vide along other roads. As 
for general tips: Garry your money in 
traveler's checks; take along a sleeping 


when you ask the driver how far 
he's going, talk to him on the driver's 
side, so you can tell if he’s been drinking 
Also carry a sign naming your destina 
tion, look neat and clean and don't wear 
sunglasses—most drivers like to look you 
in the eye. For further information, send 
two dollars for the “Hitchhiker's Hand. 
book" to Vagabond Press, Lid, P.O. 
Box 83, Laguna Beach, California 92652. 


IME, fiancée and 1 have set our wedding 
date in July. Unfortunately, her folks 
who have never really liked me, have 
suddenly insisted that "tradition" de 
mands that my family pay for the recep 
tion hall, the drinks, the band, etc. They 
have also increased the guest list from 
relatively few to 160. I'm just recently 
out of the Service and, because of my 
family’s financial position, it is out of 
the question that we pay for this. I've 


heard otherwise about this tradition 
and think my girl's parents are trying to 
embarrass me. Just what is the truth 
about who pays for the reception?—I. L. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Traditionally, it's the bride's parents 
who pay for all aspects of the wedding 
and the reception—including the rental 
of the hall, the liquor 
I's possible they're trying to embarrass 
you, as you suggest, but it’s also possible 
that they, too, are short of cash, If. you 
decide either of these possibilities is true, 
take a pass on the halt, the drinks, the 
band and the 160 guests and have a small 
private 
worst, elope 


the music, ete 


ceremony. If worst comes lo 


An automobile-buff friend of mine 
insists that the Kaiser-Darrin was the 
first. American car to have a fiberglass 
body. I insist it was the Corvette. Who's 
right? Frankly, I had never heard of the 
Darrin.—M. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Howard A. Darrin showed a converti 
ble in 1916 that had a fiberglass body 
He also designed the Kaiser-Darrin K-D 
161 sports convertible, produced by 
Kaiser-Willys in 1953, which had a fiber 
glass body and doors that slid forward into 
the front wings. Only 240 units were 
possibly 
Chevrolet Corvette, 
1953, was put into production first. 


B am a 22-year-old girl, auractive and a 
virgin. 1 am well 
"down on virgins” period, but isn't it 
posible a man might still want to go 
places and do things with a girl even 


made, because the fiberglass 


also introduced in 


ware that this is a 


though he knows she’s not going to 
make love later? Most men 1 meet seem 
to expect sex after the first date. They 
think I'm a swinger because of the way 
I dress, we 


my hair and carry on a 


conversation; but 1 don't give them the 
impression I'm going to put out, they get 
that idea all by themselves arally, 
they drop me shortly thereafter. I'm not 


a prude but I do think a 


1 should share 
sex only with the person she marries. 
Aren't there any men left in the world 
who think the same?—Miss W. B., Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Possibly—but your real problem hap 


pens to be one of communication. Many 


men, who don't think as 
you do at all, would still be happy to 


respect your wishes, if only they knew 


necessarily 


what they were. By your own admission, 
you act, talk and dress like a swinger 
Well, if you look like a duck, walk like a 
duck and quack like a duc 


, you can 
hardly blame men for thinking you're a 
duck. As long as you want to look like a 


Grand Marnier 


on the rocks 


+ you're older than | am and 
Women live longer: 


sand I'll qe married agaiv . . 
» 
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swinger—but don't want to play swinging 
games—tell your male acquaintances so 
right off. Otherwise, they can't be blamed 
if they confuse the contents of the pack- 
age with the wrappi 


W., did the male stars of old-time 


stag movies often keep their shoes and 
socks on while otherwise stripped to the 
buf—W. H.. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
There are several theories, one of 
which holds that old-time stag-movie stars 
were recruited from the ranks of pimps, 
drifters and skidrow habitués, all rep- 


resentatives of a lower class that ( 


cording to Kinsey) frowned on complete 
nudity during intercourse because it was 
immodest, Another theory, advanced by 
Dr. Paul Gebhard (Kinsey's successor as 
director of the Institute for Sex Re 
search), maintains that the actor didn't 
remove his shoes and socks because films 
were shot in a matter of minutes and he 
would just have to get dressed again 
—besides, shoes and socks neither hin 
dered the action nor obscured the moving 
parts (except for toe jobs). Unlike the 
tattooed middle-aged gentlemen tasteful 
ly attired in socks, garters and masks who 
humped their way through so many of 
yesterday's sex thrillers, today 


stag-movic 
'an-cut and 
his way through 


star is likely to be young, c 
maybe even workin 


college, 


Bome hunting friends and 1 were dis. 
cusing shooting the other day and I 
happened to say that if you fired a rifle 
aimed dead level over a perfectly level 
course and simultaneously dropped a 
bullet from the same height as the muz- 
zle, both bullets would strike the ground 
at the same time. My friends say it's 
impossible, Who's correc?—R. P., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 

You are, The dropping to earth of the 
bullet because of the pull of gravity is 
completely independent of its lateral 
Barring wind resistance, the 
weight, shape and even lateral motion of 
an abject have no effect on the vate with 
which it falls—the acceleration due to 
gravity is a constant and all objects 
dropped from the same height at the 
same time will reach the ground simulta 


motion 


neously. Credit Galileo for this one, 


WMA, gii ana 1 are deeply in love and 
plan to be married when we graduate 
Next semester, we will be attending the 
same college and, since neither of us 
has to live in a dorm, we've been think- 
ing about getting 
we can stand livin 
figure it will be cheaper. How do we go 
about telling our parents—and convinc- 
ing them to go along with the ide 
L. S, Berkeley, Californi 

How you go about telling your parents 
depends on who they are and how you 


apartment to sec 
together. We also 


think they'd react to the news. Bear in 
mind that the moral code of their young- 
er days was different from that of today. 
They may be shocked, they may go along 
reluctantly but silently to keep peace 
with you, or—quite possibly—they may 


approve. To live your own lives takes 
both courage and conviction, as well 

the vealization that in so doing you may 
unintentionally hurt those close to you. 


Do your best to understand their feeli 


and be as gentle and tactful as you can. 


How did applause, as appreciation for 
sod performance, originate?—R. M., 
Denver, Colorad 

In ancient Rome, actors—not wi 
to leave to chance anything so tenuous as 
stepped forward at the 
end of a play and commanded the audi- 
ence to express its approval by clapping 
their hands. If the performance merited 
4 pplaudin 
(from the Latin, applaudere, to clap) 


appreciation 


it, the audience obliged. 


then spread to other occasions that de 
manded a sign of approval, though there 
were many variations on hand clapping 
Some students, for example, rapped on 
their desks to show their approval of 
lectures, while others stamped their feet 

presumably because they were too busy 
taking notes. 


The girl to whom I'm engaged is very 
lovely and has lived with me for about 
a year. Something that troubles me, 
though, is that in the past there has been 
a very strong, almost chemical, attraction 
between myself and other women I've 
been involved with, though they were 
not as physically beautiful as my fiancée. 
With my 


, 1 just don't feel this chem 
istry at work and I'm worried about 
whether our marriage can succeed if our 
sex life is bland. However, with some 
of the women for whom I felt a strong 
physical passion, the relationship was ter 
rible otherwise. What are the prospects for 
our marriage?—C. E Illinois 
In trying to understand the more pow- 
erful attraction the other girls had for 
you, we suggest you look at psychol 
rather than at chemistry. It was probably 
some personality trait in the girls that 


appealed to a complementary tendency in 
l 


Chicag: 


your own emoliona 


make-up and trig- 


gered your passion. Our advice as far as 
marriage goes: If you're not sure of your 


direction, don't. mo 


WWhhite dining out, my girl and 1 or- 
dered South African rocklobster tails 
They were delicious, but my young lady 
insisted they weren't really lobsters but 
crayfish. I said they were true lobsters. 
Who's right?—E. H., St. Louis, Missour 

Neither of you. South African rock- 
lobster tails come from the spiny lobster. 
They're usually lighter in weight, with 


smaller pincers (when present at all) than 
those of Maine lobsters (half of h 
now come from Canada). Crayfish resem- 
ble lobsters but are strictly fresh-water 
crustaceans, 


Bm about to invest in a new stereo 
system and intend to build up a library 
of fine classical music. Which do you 
recommend—records or cassettes?—T, L., 


Cranst Rhode Island. 


Right now, 


discs are your best bet, 
since they're cheaper and more plentiful. 
Also, they provide considerably better 
frequency response, Cassettes are less 
prone to damage and have the advan 
tages of extreme compactness and dura- 
bility. Furthermore, cassette players are 
We suggest that 
you start out with a top-quality turntable 


available for your ca 


changer and add a cassette deck soon. 


ome months ago, you discussed in 
The Playbo 
for women who want to increase the 
size of their bust. I have heard there is an 
equivalent 


Advisor silicone implants 


vation for the penis and, 


for obvious reasons, I am intensely in. 
terested, What are the facts—N. B., 
Seattle, Washington 

There is no known method for increas 
ing the size of the penis. Undoubtedly, 
what you're thinking of is a prosthetic 
splint for impotent men. The splint con 
sists of a rigid plastic shaft, inert and 
nonreactive to body tissue, that is im 
planted in the penis (a quick operation, 


involving no shock nor hemorrhag 


done 
under general anesthesia). At case, the 
penis hangs in its normal position; for 
the man lifts his penis. for 
insertion and the vest of the act is per 
formed normally. No pain is experienced 
by cither partner 


intercourse 


However, the treatment for impotence 
is usually not surgical in nature. Masters 
and Johnson have had astonishing re 
sults with a treatment comprised pri 
marily of personal counseling and sex 
education combined with a modified form 
of behavior therapy. (Financed by a 
Playboy Foundation grant, the St. Louis 
scientists have recently begun training 
teams to teach the Masters and Johnson 
techniques throughout the country.) In 
view of the available therapy, we think 
that any person with an impotence 
problem should consider surgery only as 
a last resort 


4ll reasonable questions—from fash- 
ion, [ood and drink, stereo and sports cars 
to datin 
—will be personally answered if the 


dilemmas, taste and etiquette 


writer includes a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, Send all letters to The Playboy 
Advisor, Playboy Building, 919 N. Michi 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. The 
most provocative, pertinent. queries vill 
be presented on these pages each month. 
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an interchange of ideas between reader and editor 
on subjects raised by “the playboy philosophy" 
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HAZARDOUS TO YOUR HEALTH of the rise in the various kinds of crime 

Just wondered if you heard the clever Nor can the police arrest some of the 
one-liner Dr. Peter Rosi of the Johns participants and ignore others. This 
Hopkins sociology department “de 
cred on TV: "The one great problem 
marijuana is that it m 
rette. smoking." 


would be t ible evidence that the law 


is applied selectively and would provide 


ght lead to ciga- the basis for an effort in the courts to 


LY TIMES DISTILLERY CORP., LOUISVILLE, KY. © croc 1969 


have marijuana laws declared unconsti 


that lawen 


Ellwood L. Englander tutional. We are hopi 

Washington, D.C forcement officials, confron 

crisis, will declare a period of amnesty 

THE POT-SMOKING COLONEL on the enforcement and prosecution of 
Colonel Gerald V. Kehrli of the U.S, marijuana laws. During this period, the 


Air Force has been sentenced to three existing laws can be reevaluated and 


+E 


d with this 


PROOF 


years imprisonment and a $15,000 fine more appropriate ones drawn up for the 
for the use, possession and transfer of future 


marijuana. According to the prosecu We do not consider this action of ours 


tion, Colonel Kehrli said he thought to be civil disobedience. Rather, it is 
e with the law 


smoking marijuana was a good thing unprecedented compl LITERE. 


use it helped to bridge the generas Were the robbers and. murderers of this 


tion gap between himself and his men, country to turn themselves in, the police 


He must be a remarkable man, because would be delighted. We do not expect 
he's no young radical but a 46-yearold them to look on our action with the 
veteran of 27 years in the Air Force same glec 

Assuming that what is alleged about John C. Struthers, Chairman 
Colonel Kehrli represents the truth, we National Bust Day Committee 
feel he should be praised for taking the Allendale, Michigan 


time and making the effort to under- ize with the aims 


stand the younger generation. We would of the National Bust Day Committee, 


like to sce | 
Kehrli. He should be thanked by the least some of the expected 


better watch your asses 


lic support for Colonel we're a bit fearful for the safety of at 


Kentucky ae 
Straight Bourbo 


Whisky E 
86 PROOF Tj 


us 
^i 
““ISHeo 1860 


unteers. 


military establishment for his dedication So, you heads h 
to the improvement of human relations 

within the Services rather than prose- HEROIN LEGALIZATION 

cuted, We urge anyone interested in sup- There has been much discussion in 
porting Colonel Kehrli to write to the Playboy Forum letters about leg 
for of marijuana. I think it is 


lizat 


Department of the Air Force asl ne for 


nas 


demency for him. society to consider also the partial legali 
Sgt. Jerry Kent zation of heroin, Of course, acrossthe 
AJIĊ Joel McAliley board legalization is unwise and not 
Sgt. Lawrence Smith likely to be accepted, but why 
APO San Francisco, California make hero 

well known, all but the most affluent 


NATIONAL BUST DAY addicts ave forced to become thieves to 


an't we 


lable to addicts? As is 


The National Bust Day Committee support their habit; legalization would 
(Forum Newsfront, May) is comprised spare them this degradation and save my eart 
of people who believe marijuana laws the general population millions of dol 
to be unrealistic, meaningless and useless, lars every year. If this is unacceptable 
In an attempt to overturn these laws, then why shouldn't we at least try the 


they will present themselves at the main New York system, in which the addicts 


police station of the nearest population are given methadone, another addicting 
center on June 5, 1971, in possession of drug that happens to be legal? 
enough marijuana to violate the law, Paul E. Rubin 


demanding to be arrested, standing mute Toledo, Ohio 


at the arraignment and demanding a 
jury trial ALL THE RESEARCH 

It is our belief that it would be impos- ŒE. M. Davis, chief of police of 0 a y 
sible to prosecute everyone who takes Angeles, California, declares, "Until all 


part on June fifth, because the courts the research is in on Cannabis, I think 
couldn't handle the case load; they are that all bun 
* (The E 


es should stay off the 
boy Forum, February). 


egular: 20 mg. * Im f i otine av. per ciga 


t 7 r 3 
arly unable to function now because 
fette, FTOR E uS 


1 
ži 


When will "all the research" be in? 
Obviously, never. 

There already is a consid 
of research on marijuana that 
nothing dangerous about it. Marijuana 
has been used for thousands of years 
with no apparent ill effects, It is obvious 
that no known dangers exist and that 
son for the present harsh- 
gainst this drug. 

‘Those who support such i 
as Davis’ will not consider 
search to be in until the: 
to justify prohibition—if they can find 
something. If they don't find anything. 
they will perpetu 


about marital infidelity, homosexuality 
and other sexual “offenses” often gets 
into these reports and that serious blun- 
ders by the information gatherers—such 
as a legal secretary being recorded as a 
cabaret employee—are not uncommon. 
One former investigator in this field told 
the Senate Banking and Currency. Com- 
mittee that, due to production quotas, it 
is “almost impossible” for inspectors to 
verify the information placed in the files, 


FORUM NEWSFRONT 


a survey of events related to issues raised by “the playboy philosophy” 
ee 
attorney's office stepped in, Pressing no 
charges, because the young women had 
participated voluntarily, the authorities 
merely ordered the man to pay up. The 
Chicago Daily News quipped that the 
results of the research were 


legal relationship to be dissolved only by 
divorce, it would be a three-year contract 
with option to renew. The bill is spon- 
sored by delegates Lena Lee and Hilda- 
gardeis Boswell. Said delegate Boswell, 
“I'm a firm believer that you shouldn't 
be shackled to people whom you don't 
love. I'm also a firm believer in trying to 
adjust yourself as easily to marriage as 
possible and, if it doesn't work out, 
getting out as amicably as you cai 


Because the grim warnings about cancer 
and heart disease have failed to cut 
down appreciably on the number of 
British. smokers, the new emphasis in 
igarette campaigns will 
be: the girl nobody wants because her 
hair smells of tobacco, the man who 
repels women because of his brown 
tecth, the hint that smoking decreases 
sexual stamina. If 
smoking to save their health, the British 
medical men hope, maybe they'll do so 
to save their sex lives, 


CRACKDOWN ON HARDCORE? 

WASHINGTON, 
four to four (with Justice William O. 
Douglas abstaining), the U.S. 
Court has affirmed a Maryland supreme- 
court ruling that the film “I Am Curious 
(Yellowy" ts obscene—which augurs. ill 
for the future of sex movies. Although 
the decision sets no binding legal prece- 
dent, it indicates that at least four Justices 
do not agree with the Court's previous 
broad interpretation of the “redeeming 
social value" doctrine under which films 
far more sexually explicit and far less sub- 
stantive than "Curious" have been pro- 
tected from prosecution, Consequently, 
legal observers believe many of these 
films (and publications) will not survive 
Court tests in the future, Even though 
Justice Douglas can be expected to vote 
with the liberals (if he votes at all), ex- 
perts assume that. one or more of the 
Justices will move to the conservative side 
in more blatant cases, A crucial test may 
come if the Court rules on “The Illus- 
trated Presidential Report of the Commis- 
sion on Obscenity and Pornography,” 
whose publisher and distributor have been 
indicted on Federal obscenity charges in 
Dallas and San Diego. 
Report" is a purportedly complete version 
ment report, spiced 
with hundreds of photographs and draw 
ings depicting virtually every type of con- 
ventional and deviate sexual activity, Dr. 
member of the com- 
mission, which recommended an end to 
censorship, briefly anal 
ed edition at a meeting of the American 
Psychopathological Association. “It isa 
travesty of our serious efforts, 
“but illustrates vividly and erotically the 
hinds of materials with 
mission was concerned 
meaninglessness of the redeeming-social- 
value standard for assessing pornography. 


England's ant 
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there is no n 


people won't stop 


iethig 
lind some Pip seemed to share the sentiments of some 


unnamed “officials” that the "13. gul- 
lible coeds should be paddled by their 


PERMANENT CRIMINAL RECORDS 

To keep a permanent record of an 
arrest when the state has failed to con- 
viet a person of a crime is in itself a 
form of punishment and violates our 
principle that an 
cused person is innocent unless proved 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. A bill 
has been introduced in the Maryland 
would prevent this kind 
of punishment. An editoria 
in The Washington Post sated in part: 


PRESTO! CHANGE-O! 

Therapists around the country using a 
variety of techniques are claiming success 
in helping many of their homosexual 
make a heterosexual adjust- 
ment, Pessimism about the possibility of 
making such a change has long pre- 
vailed among mental-health 
als; in. 1935, Freud wrote, “We cannot 
promise to achieve it. 
however, a team of psychoanalysts head- 
ed by Dr. Irving Bieber announced that 
about one fourth of 106 patients had 
shifted to heterosexuality 
Dr, Lawrence ]. Hatterer published a 
book titled “Changing Homosexuality 
in the Male," in which he claims that 
about one third of 200 patients made 
a heterosexual adjustment. after being 
ted with a combination of psychoan- 
alytic and. behavior-therapy techniques. 
Dr. Samuel Hadden reports that about a 
third of homosexual males are able to 
make the shift after treatment in group 
therapy. Dr. Joseph Wolpe has reported 
an "impression" that about 75 percent 
of patients 
behavior-therapy methods become hel- 
erosexually oriented. All the therapists 
emphasized that 
orientation depends heavily on an in- 
dividual's strong desire to change. 

Meanwhile, a debate is building in 
the medical community (and was re- 
flected in April's “Playboy Panel: Homo- 
sexuality”) over whether homosexuality 


prejudices as 
n with Davis argument. 
And. perfectly innocent people will con- 
tinue to suffer at their hands. 
Robert Jamieson 
Toronto, Ontario 


NATIONAL POT PICTURE 

WASHINGTON, D. C—A nonprofit corpo- 
ration has been formed and registered as 
a lobby to work toward liberalizing the 
country's pot laws. The National Organ- 
ization for the Reform of Marijuana 
Laws (NORML), headed by attorney 
and launched 
Playboy Foundation grant, will sponsor 
and promote reform legislation and court 
actions at both state and Federal lev- 
els to remove penalties for possession 
and use of grass, According to Stroup, 
NORML “does not advocate marijuana 
nor deny the need for further research 
to determine any possible long-range ef- 
fects, but we are certain that present 
prohibitory laws do vastly greater harm 
to society and individuals than the drug 
they seek to proscribe.” 


MORE ARE MERRIER 

Figures compiled by two sociologists 
indicate that the sexual revolution has 
continued to move from words to deeds 
during the past ten years. Dr. Carlfred 
B. Broderick of Pennsylvania State U 


jurisprudential 


THE SNOOPERS AGAIN 

Last year, you were kind enough to 
of mine (The Playboy 
Forum, May 1970) in which 1 discussed 
nd employment investigators. 
argest firm in this field has 7000 

tors who grind out an incredible 
5,000,000 to 40,000,000 reports annually, 
ning unproved and 
ons, which the view 
tim never sees and never has an opportu- 
nity to rebut, 

T am writing again to call attention to 
the indictment in New York City of 


Eight years ago, 


found that 75 percent had had sex with 
cach other before marriage and 30 per- 
cent of the women were pregnant on 
their wedding day. Declaring this a dra- 
matic increase over a decade, Broderick 
attributed. it to women's greater willing- 
ness to accept premarital sex as morally 
permissible, Professor Harold T. Chris- 
tensen of Purdue University reported 
that at a Western university influenced 
by the Mormon culture, the percentage 
of women who had premarital inter- 


young, poor, illsducated and with- 


More recently, 


many job opportunities to you; you 
may find it hard to get bonded for 
involving fiduciary 
trust or to get a license to practice 
des or crafts or to obtain 
Government 
sort. You will find it incessantly 


ny of them con 
possibly false 


The Hlustrated 


Michael Ross 
assemblyman 
Leichter of New York have introduced 
bills to legalize and regulate the sale 
and use of marijuana in their respective 
states. Both bills would subject pot to 
essentially the same controls that apply 
to alcoholic beverages. 


Representative 


of the actual € 


bribery to obi 
from the New York City police dey 
ment, When offered the chance, the firm 
quickly entered a plea of guilty to a lesser 
unlawful gratuity to 
ervant). Seven other firms in 
the same field were also indicted on the 
same charges and copped a plea by also 
pleading guilty to the leser charge. 
This is not a pretty picture of the busi- 
ness ethics of these snoopers, is it? 
Since 1965, I have been trying to 
persuade the Federal Trade Commission 
that some regulation controlling these 
ry reader who has 
ance or credit or 
g why, can wonder 
if some unsubstantiated gossip, incor- 
porated in one of these reports, was re- 
you can wonder, but, under the 
present lack of control, you can never 


ing to deny it, Your 
ating will suffer. Your social 
nding, if you ev 
will be forever precaric 

All of this is because, 
we have become marvelously skilled 
at keeping records. We have de- 
chines that can remem- 


1958 to 32 percent in 1968; at a Mid- 
western university, the increase over the 
rs was from 21 to 34 percent; and 
at a university in Denmark (w 
Christensen, young people may be mov- 
ing toward casual sex and away from 
sex with commitment). the increase was 
from 60 to 97 percent, The figures for 
men did not change 
the decade, Christensen said, remaining 
at 37 percent in the W 
in the Midwes 


Morris Lipton, a 


«d the illustrat- 


representative 
Leland H. Rayson has introduced a bill to 
marijuana from 
category and eliminate penalties for pos- 
session of small amounts by people 18 or 
older (see Rayson’s letter in the April 
“Playboy Forum”). 


in America. during 
n America during thought long ago forgotten, 


the narcotics 
can dredge the 


st and 50 percent up at the crook of 
but the indefatigable 
Danish men leaped from 63 to 9t per- 
cent. The sociologist added that in all 
cases, fewer people in the 1968 study felt 
that they had broken their own moral 
code when they engaged in s 
implied that narrowing the gap between 
an individual's standards and his behav- 
ior has the beneficial effect of reducing 
gs. “This is not to say that 
lowering standards is preferable to strict- 
er control of behavior,” he said. 
behavior discrepancy has undesirable 
effects, but the question of how best to 
reduce this discrepancy is for the policy 
maker, not the scientist.” 


which the com- 
as well as the 


definitely to embar- 
rass or destroy you, This is why we 
look with so much sympathy upon a 
bill now before the Maryland as 
sembly to require the destruction of 
all police records concer 
sons arrested but not convicted, 


condition or simply another kind of 
sexual behavior. Dr. Judd Marmor, writ- 
" the newsletter of the Sex Infor- 
mation and Education Council of the 
United States, states, “If we recognize . . . 
that neither homosexual nor heterosexual 
sex-object choice in human beings is 
innate or instinctual but that both rep- 
resent ‘learned behavior, then we must 
conclude that there is nothing inherently 
sick or unnatural about life experiences 
that predispose an individual to prefer 
homosexual sex objects except insofar as 
this preference represents a socially con- 
demned form of behavior in our culture." 


been denied i) 


a job, without kno itself the. Proposition of Today (POT) 


Committee has launched a cai 
legalize marijuana by voter-initiative pe- 
tition that would add a state constitu- 
tional-amendment proposal to the 1972 
ballot; the proposal resembles the amend- 
ment that repealed Prohibition. 

The most publicized recent attack on 
marijuana came from the newly elected 
president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Wesley Hall of Reno, who 
said in a speech that a forthcoming 
A. M.A. study would prove marijuana 
causes birth defects and premature loss 
of sex drive. 
PLaynoy they had no knowledge of such 
a report; they guessed that Dr. Hall was 
speculating and that the newsmen were 
exaggerating. 


JACK THE SPANKER 


young man with no credentials inveigled 
13 Northwestern University coeds into 
letting him spank them during three 
sessions in a hotel room for what he 
claimed was a psychological research 
project. After each session, the group 
discussed personal reactions, some of 
the spankces saying they were excited, 
others merely complaining that it hurt, 
while the spanker himself proclaimed, “I 
like to spank girls whenever I get the 
chance” However, no one thought to 
blow the whistle until the spanker's 
checks (he promised each girl $15 per 
session) began to bounce. Then the uni- 
versity security office and the state's 


When a person is arrested and not 
convicted, the arrest by itself becomes a 
ant part of his personal history. 

ate should not be 
ish indirectly and 
whom jit cannot punish directly and 


"The Fair Credit Reporting Act passed 
by Congress in 1970 con 
that allow many of the worst practices in 
this field to continue. Until we have 
stronger legislation, the livelihoods 
all of us are at the mercy 
of these invisible and not overly ethical 
corporations. 


lowed to pun- 


is loopholes 


reputations o! à; 
Reston, Virginia 
THREE-YEAR MARRIAGES 
officials told 


MARYLAND—Two women 
members of the Maryland legislature 
have introduced a bill that would revolu- 
tionize marriage: Instead of a permanent 


AMERICA’S CONCENTRATION CAMPS 
Some time ago, I read in pLaysoy 
that there is a Federal law that permits 
the Government to imprison people, 
without trial, in concentration camps aft- 
er the President proclaims a state of 


David P. Weinberger 

West Miami, Florida 

Mr. Weinberger's previous letter quot- 
ed Senate subcommittee-hearing 
mony showing that unconfirmed gossip 


NOT A CLIMAX IN A CARLOAD 
Lonpon—/f sex can sell cigarettes, per- 

can also sell nonsmoking—so 

reasons the Royal College of Physicians. 
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national emergency (Forum Ne 
October 1969). I believe several Con- 
gressmen were making efforts to repeal 
this law, but I never heard what hap- 
pened. Is this threat still hanging over 
our heads? 


sfront, 


Richard Cook 
Chicago, Illinois 

Yes, it is. The law to which you refer 
is Title II of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, which was passed over President 
Truman's velo. It provides that, if a 
national emergency is proclaimed, the 


President may order a mass roundup of 
people and hold them indefinitely, with- 
out trial, “if there is reasonable ground 


to believe that such [persons] will en 
in, or probably will conspire with 
others to engage in, acts of espio- 


nage or of sabotage.” From the days of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy to the Chicago 
Conspiracy trial, the American people 
have had repeated demonstrations of 
the way ignorance, opportunism or malice 
can lead to all sorts of trumped-up charges 
being leveled against political dissenters 
Many citi 
concerned about the enormous potential 
for abuse in such a law as the Internal 
Security Act. In 1969, Senator Daniel K 
Inouye of Hawaii and Representatives 
Abner Mikva of Illinois and Spark Mat 
snaga of Hawaii introduced bills to 
repeal Title I. Inouye's bill passed the 
Senate after a letter from Deputy At 
torney General Richard G. Kleindienst 
to Senator James O. Eastland indicated 
that the Nixon Administration favored 
repeal of Title IL. Later, however, both 
the House and Senate bills became 


bogged down in committees, and when 


ns are, therefore, justifiably 


Congress finished its session in 1970, 
nothing had been done about them, The 
bills then automatically died, 

In 1971, Mikva and Matsunaga rein- 
troduced their bill to repeal Title IT, as 
did Senator Inouye. Both are before 
Congress now; hou 
promise bill has been proposed, which 
would permit the emergency detention 
provisions to stand, with the addition of 
certain so-called safeguards, The con- 


ier, at least one com 


cerned reader should write his Congress- 
men and Senators, urging rejection of 
halfway measures and calling for the 
complete repeal of Title I. 


REPORT FROM BRAZIL 

1 doubt that you will receive this let- 
ter, since all mail in Brazil is censored 
and it is difficult to smuggle anything 
Nevertheless, 1 feel that 1 must try 
to communicate with the people of the 
United States, who do not know the role 
their Government plays in Latin America. 

The U.S. Americans working in 
various countries as agents to suppress 
political opposition. Many of these oper- 
atives are in Vietnam and the others are 
in various parts of Asia, Africa and Li 
in America. Costa. Rica, Guatemala, Pan- 
ama and Brazil are especially favored 


out. 


with the presence of these overseers. In 
Brazil, since 1964, they have helped to 
maintain a military dictatorship that all 
citizens fear and some hate. Under this 
regime, citizens are arrested on the streets 

without any reasons given to their 
family or friends—and simply disappear 
into our prisons, 

Brazilian prisons are much like Nazi 
concentration camps. The 60 prisoners 
who were released—in return for three 
officials of the U.S. Japan and Ger 
many who had been kidnaped by rev- 
utionary forces—were very lucky. If 
they had remained in prison, they would 
probably be dead by now. Political pris 
oners seldom survive their terms there; 
most die, it is claimed, of heart attacks 
or suicide. Skeptics suspect that they are 
actually tortured and murdered. 


Even we who are not leftists live in 
fear, for 
an unfou 


y sign of opposition—or just 


led. suspicion—can lead to 
such fatal imprisonment, We dare not 
speak and it is perilous to attempt to send 
such a letter as this, And all of these 
conditions are the result of support, 
connivance and cooperation by your 
Government in Washington, under the 
pretext that it is protecting the free 
world. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Rio de Janciro, Brazil 


INCORRIGIBLE AT 14? 
1 found this news item in a copy of 
the Palo Alto Times: 


A Meyearold boy was sentenced 
to life ir 
pl 
robbery and car theft 

Cobb County [Georgia] superior 
rt judge Harold C. Raven im 
posed the sentence after the district 
attorney's office recommended the 
life imprisonment 


prisonment Monday after 


ding guilty to char 


s of rape, 


« 


I don't think T have heard of a com 
pletely incorrigible M-year-old person. If 
this is true of the boy, there is the 
possibility of his being mentally unbal- 
anced and, if so, life in prison is not 
going to rehabilitate him one iota. Ob- 
viously, the judge who handed down the 
sentence had. no intention of helping, or 


even trying to help, the boy 
Mrs, Robert N, Frank, Jr. 


Palo Alto, California 


DOES NOBODY CARE? 

I thank rtAYmov for its coverage of 
the inadequacies and downright horrors 
of America's present. ment 
tem. Being a "graduate" 
tution myself, I know whereof I speak. 
Last year, at the age of 17, 1 voluntarily 
committed myself to a mental hospital in 
New York City, bec 
fering from chronic depression and com- 
pulsive thoughts of suicide since the age 
of 13. I don't know what caused this— 


-hospital sys- 


such an insti 


ase I had been suf- 


whether it was bad heredity (as the 1th 
Century psychiatrists believed), child 
hood traumas (as the Freudians claim 
or some chemical imbalance (as the lat 
est school of thought tells us). All I 
knew was that I had a saboteur within 
me who wanted me dead, that the sabo 
teur seemed stronger than the conscious 
and rational me and that I was helpless 


nst this invasion. 

1 was charged $60 a day at the hospi 
tal, and this is the kind of care I re 
ceived: For the first four days, neither a 
doctor nor a nurse spoke to me—when 1 
asked to speak to a doctor, or at least a 
chapl 
up and wait my turn; on the fifth day, 1 


, the orderlies told me to shut 


saw a doctor (for five minutes), who was 
neither consoling nor helpful. The room 


in which 1 slept, with three other 


patients, had a strong overhead light 
which stayed on all night and made 
sleeping almost impossible, One evening 
I had a fainting spell in the corridor 
I awoke the next morning in the same 
place on the floor; nobody had moved 
me back to my bed. After 13 days 
I realized I was not being treated as 
a human being but as à vegetable. Al 


though 1 had voluntarily committed my 

self, I had to argue heatedly with several 

doctors before they let me leave to seck 

treatment from a private. psychiatrist 
PLAYBOY ài 

exposed such conditions ( 


other magazines have 
nd many hos 
pitals are worse than mine was), People 
must know by now that such things go 
on and, yet, nothing is done. We have 
billions to spend on wars but very few 
pennies for those of us with emotional 
problems. Does nobody car 
(Name withheld by request) 
New York, New York 


THE WAR GOES ON 

The advertisement taken. by Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War (PLAYBOY 
February) will not save lives or end the 
war. If the founders of V. V. A. W. are 
really veterans, they should know this. 
They should also know that such ads 


destroy morale here in. Vietnam. Isn't it 


bad enough that we have to endure this 
war? Why do they have to remind us that 


if we are killed, we will have died in vain? 


The ad also contains an outrageous 
lie: It states that the U.S, kills 
wounds 160,000 Vietnamese civilians 
every year. Only a moron could believe 


nd 


such a wild statement. 
Sp/4 Ray R. Cassidy 
APO San. Francisco, California 
The founders and all members of 


Vietnam Veterans Against the Warare,in 
deed, veterans, and the 160,000 Vietnam 
ese civilian casualties per year is based on 
official Department of Defense statistics 
The intent of the advertisement was not 
to depress you by reminding you of horri 
ble truths that you understandably wish 
to avoid; the intent was fo raise pressure 
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THE RED DRAGON 
After reading the February Play 
Forum, Y am convinced that every bum 


who has never done anythin; 


g to hav 


his country can get. publi e to 
namite, With 


magazine and give advice t 
us, The United State 


rich before it was infe 


man 
k 


asing it in fre 


and dirty worms and self-installed coun 


sclors who keep telli mber, no dicta 


y us that our po 


Northeast Coordina 
on Institute 
m, D.C 


lice are n 1, our Army is 


the past President in which ul 

present President is nc 

our National Gua 
while 
Peking ' 

our Army and police and National 

Guard are destroyed, then the Commu- SAIGON SAFARI 

nists will be quick to enslave u There are many criminal ways of 
Seeing all these dastardly anc 

he 


mite, Happiness may 


tasy is a fresh blasting cap. 
Ritchie McBrid WHITE MAN'S GOD 


San Diego, California I 


Yt begin to tell you how muc 


we draft Senator 


J. William Fulbright and Edmund Mus ictice the a 
kie and all the 1 f € i 
colleges and senc em to tra ian 
it once, At least then, these 
will do somethir seful for |l We 
try—such as shining the uU nelluted 
real American. soldiers. d 
Janis Ore ligior 
Grent Falls, Montana ejudiced 
DESERT SONG l 7 pay kenyi Jor uer eel GE: daoa theg kore created and hey ot 
lesert d ch let I'd like 1 1 Bradenton, F 1 
seric of underground nuclear te was t tion d k 
completed, Dr, Strar ) moved ven, T isl I hunti 
he Fan the follo o a femal in Sow Asia, and t € 
istant (to the tune of All Men Are Ix l uncle in Wast 
Created Eq ington eful k 
After I'm radi ind the kc 1 
1f Wn l m 
War T! Han R d 
W 0 plif 
JU ase o UN MI es or “Awoman astronaut? What on earth for?” 
io =i “Well, certainly not to cook” 
Lawrence La Fave, PI might 
University of Wine It began about 10 years ago when we asked, “Should a gentleman offer a Tiparillo® to a 
Windsor, Ontario x lady?" A lot's happened since then. Today, a gentleman not only offers a Tiparillo to a lady, 
BOOM POWER pose EE A "—MQ : Praia i : but the lady is taking up the offer. 

The necessity of preserving the cher : ea j i Yes, times have changed. And you can blame us. Pro foot- Tiparill 
ished American right to bear arms makes THE WHOLE EARTH ball players go to hairdressers. Curvaceous young women Mild 
imperative the formation of the National Ihe media have are jockeys. Co-ed dorms are part of an education. The list E223 
Dynamite Association. Our flag, our free isa mile long, and at the head ofitis Tiparillo...withitstrim Wages z 
dom and the basis e N 1 shape, co ortable size, clean tip t1 
Prize HESS 3s Eun din l : wea ‘ s And as smart looking as it is, peres mut smoking, 

Pet is beye Len ding ls ; m too. With flavor you can enjoy without inhaling. 
not only destroys f € 


ol Maybe you ought to start something. Start smokin 
€ Tiparillo...before a lady offers you one. Tgi intesiet ets 


Regular, Menthol, Aroma 


Tiparillo: Maybe we started something. 


system, it also undermines 
lief in the purity of dyna 
These are the goals of the N. D. A.: (1) nomic systems arc 


explosions. political anc 
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You'd never take a 50-mile-an-hour 
curve at twice that speed. Or drive hard 
ona dark road in blinding rain. 

But state troopers sometimes have 
to. They sometimes have to push 
themselves beyond the limits of normal 
driving in the line of duty. 

For that kind of driving troopers 
want the safest tire they can get. That tire 
is the B.F. Goodrich Lifesaver Radial. 

It’s the safest, strongest tire BFG 
has ever made. The first tire we can 
guarantee for 40,000 miles. 

Because it’s a radial, it can stop 
quicker and handle better than even our 
own fiberglass-belted tire. 

Because it’s a radial, made with 
Dynacor* Rayon Cord, it givesa 
smoother highway ride. 

Because it’s a radial, it delivers 
better mileage. Troopers in 33 states 
are getting up to 30,000 miles. We 
guarantee you at least 40,000. 

In normal driving, you'll get at least 
40,000 miles of treadwear from the 
Lifesaver Radials on your car. If you 
don't, take the guarantee back to your 
BFG retailer. ll give you credit 
toward the going trade-in price of new 
ones—for only a small service charge. 

The 40,000 mile Lifesaver Radial. 
The tire your life should be riding on. 


BFG. 

THE LIFESAVER 
RADIAL TIRE 
PEOPLE. 
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is truly confirmed or refuted, However, 
a modification of that law, support- 
ing as much of Fuller as we quoted in 
the March “Playboy Forum," has be- 
come generally accepted—and if “any 
college physics student” does not know 
about this, most graduate physics students 
do. We refer to the development of gen- 
eral systems theory, which redefines both 
closed and open While 
systems follow the second law precisely, 
and entropy within them, 
making energy less usable, open systems 
operate without this restriction, so that 
negative entropy (negentropy) may in- 
Creuse, making energy more usable. 

As L. Brillouin American 
Scientist in 1949: 


systems, closed 


increases 


wrote in 


The second [law] means death by 
confinement. . . . Many textbooks, 
even the best of them, are none too 
cautious when they describe the in- 
crease af entropy . The 
of relativity and all the cosmological 
theories that followed involve 
a broad revision and drastic modifica 
tion of the laws of thermodynamics. 

The earth is not a closed system. 
(s The sentence to “death by con- 
finement” is avoided by living in a 
world that is not a confined and 
closed system 


theory 


Of course, this does not deny the exist- 
ence of an ecological problem, It is 
because they wish this problem to be 
understood correctly, as a misuse of tech- 
nology rather than a consequence of an 
inescapable rsal law, that Fuller 
and others have emphasized so urgently 
that there is nothing in thermodynamics 
that makes the growing ecological disaster 
inevitable. 


univ 


MUTILATED DREAM 

The Forum Newsfront for January 
contained an item about American edu- 
cation titled "Killers of the Dream," 
quoting a Carnegie tion report 
about oppression and repression in our 
schools. In this connection, consider the 
case of Robert Tash, a student at Dixie 
Hollins High School in Florida. Young 
Tash wrote a letter to the St. Petersburg 
Independent criticizing school officials; he 
was promptly suspended from school and, 
in order to graduate, was forced to 
apologize publicly. The SL Petersbur 
Times then published an editorial, “How 
to Mutilate a Dream," which stated: 


Corpor 


A boy who was patriotic enough 
to believe in the American dream 
found himself forced to repent for 
belief. 

This is all wrong. 

It is . . . [the school officials] who 
should apologize to Tash and to the 
people of Pinellas County—for de 
priving a young citizen of a basic 
freedom, for shaking his faith in his 


country, for breaking his young and 
noble spirit and for setting before 
the young an example of trampled 
American principles. 


William M. James 


Gulfport, Florida 


SEXUAL IGNORANCE 

1 read an article in Medical Aspects of 
Human Sexuality that blamed most sex- 
wal problems not on deep Freudian 
complexes but on simple ignorance. A 
few examples of the prevalence of sexual 
ignorance cited by the authors, Drs. A. B. 
and B. A. Chernick, were truly startling: 
nd wife, both 
university gradu ht treatment 
for infertility. Examination of the wife 
showed that she was still a virgin, and 
questioning revealed that the couple 
was not aware that sexual intercourse is 
a necessary preliminary to conception 
and childbirth 

About 20 
students. are 
must have an 
become pregr 
the students will 
sex-education 
quently 
ual problems, 

The esteemed and statistically precise 
Alfred Kinsey himself, the 
female genitalia in his Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Female, placed the clitoris 


In one case, a husband a 


tes, sol 


of U.S. 
that 

before 
35 percent c 
not attend optional 
courses and will 
ating patients with sex- 


percent 
convinced 


med 
woman 
she can 


orgasm 
ant; about 


subse 


void tr 


describing 


in the wrong area, 
Obviously, sexual ignorance 
buried with Queen Victoria 
John Robinson 
T Ontario 


was not 


ronto, 


TEENAGERS AND V.D. 
As a health educator, I am all 
aware that mankind’s old nemesis, ve 
real disease, is as real as it ever 
despite all medical advances—especially 
Should a 
cal disease 


too 
e 


was— 


among todays adolescents, 
young person contract a ven 
and recognize it as such, he is likely to 
react in one of three ways He may 
ignore the symptoms and hope they will 
> away (as they do, temporarily, in 
syphilis); he may consult friends, who 
probably won't kno he 
may consult a. physician. Generally, the 
last thing he will do is confide in his 
parents. Why? Because of fear of paren 
tal condemnation, because of guilt over 
breaking religious codes of conduct, out 
of a wish to avoid charges of sexual 
promiscuity and from dread inspired by 
the old wives’ tales about. physiological 
effects of V. D. It’s no wonder adolescents 
don't act rationally, with so many hor- 
rors hanging over their head. 
Young people are having sex; th 
ways have and, unless something more 
interesting replaces it, they always will. 
Not everyone will engage in premari 


v what to de 


sex, nor will those who do, engage in it 
all the time, but most will experiment at 
some time before they are married. It is 
the obligation of parents and schools to 
warn children of the possibility of con 
tracting venereal disease through sexual 
intimacy. to tell them how to avoid the 
diseases and to direct them to the prop. 
er source of treatment. Young people 
must be taught about methods for pre 
vention and given enough understandir 
of the problem to be able to overcome 
their fears and seck treatment if needed. 
Only then will we bring V.D. under 
control. 


James V. Balsamello 
Piscataway, New Jersey 


CLERGY VS. PSYCHOTHERAPISTS 

After reading the January Forum 
Newsfront item about’ psychotherapist 
Alexander P. Runciman, who claims that 
clergymen make poor counselors for 
people with sexual maladjustments, I 
looked in vain for another item to bal. 
nce wr instance, you 
might have quoted Masters and John 
son's conclusion, in Human Sexual In- 
adequacy, that many psychotherapists 
harm their patients by entering into 
sexual relations with them. Lacking such 
PLAYBOY tends to give the im- 
pression that the new high priests of 
psychotherapy are blameless compared 
with the old priests of theology 

Major Nathan M. Landman, Chaplain 

APO New York, New York 
he January “Playboy Forum” 
addition to Dr. Runciman's 
warnings against clergymen as counselors 
in the Newsfront,” the fol- 
lowing “balancing” items about psycho 
therapists: (1) Dr. Franklin E. Kameny's 
charge that the hypothalamotomy opera 
tion now being used on homosexuals may 
leave as many 
the once popular prefrontal lobotomy, 
(2) Dr. Thomas S. Szas's letter opposing 
the forcible use oj psychiatric techniques 
on involuntary subjects and (3) a letter 
and editorial reply concerning the strug 
gle to end hospitalization 
of persons allegedly mentally ill 

We think the psychotherapists suf 
fered rather worse than the clergy in our 
January “Forum.” 

4s for Masters and Johnson's statement 
that many psychotherapists seduce their 
patients, we reported that information 
when “Human Sexual Inadequacy” 
published ("Forum Newsfront,” June 
1970). We should add that Masters 
and Johnson later clarified their state- 
ment, making it much broader than orig- 
inally understood. “This does not in any 
ense confine itself to medicine,” they say 
in Nat book “Masters and 
Johnson Explained” (Playboy Press). “It 
includes the psychologist, the social work- 
er, the minister, priest and rabbi and 
ious other professional disciplines.” 
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YOURS AS A GIFT JUST 
FOR JOINING NOW 


Stereo Tape Club of America 


"with one year membership and minimum tape purchase, 
six now and one a month for a year; speakers extra 


reg. 
price 


COMPLETE HOME SYSTEM 
With built-in amplifier and 2 deli 
stereo speaker units in handsome 
walnut Cabinets. THE PLAYER IS 
FREE. We will bill you only special 
member's price of $29 95 for speak- 

check HOME SYSTEM in cou- 


HOME PLUG-IN SYSTEM 
Pre-amplitied model. Plugs into your 
present stereo record system. Beau. 
titul walnut grain finish. THE PLAY- 
ER 1S FREE. No speakers needed, 
Plays through your ‘own stereo sys: 
stem 


DELUXE AUTO SYSTEM 
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and 2 deluxe flush mount 
ino drilling holes). THE PLAYER IS. 
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WHY WE GIVE YOU THE FINEST 


We are America's largest all-label, all-artist stereo tape 
cartridge club. We want to introduce you to the newest, 
most advanced, most convenient way to enjoy music in 
your home, car or office—with trouble-free compact 
stereo tape cartridges that play continuously, switch 
tracks automatically and last practically forever. We are 
so convinced that you will enjoy this spectacular new 
stereo sound in a cartridge, that we are willing to give 
you the player free, as a membership gilt, just so you'll 
buy your tapes from us—all the newest, factory-fresh 
releases direct from all the major recording companies 
— never at more than regular price, and you can save up 


to 50 


charge account and magazine. 

The STEREOMATIC tape player we give you free, as a 
membership gift, is superb. It must be good to keep you 
as a customer. It is made especially for Club members 
by one of the finest manufacturers in the world, to meet 
strict Club specifications that assure you brilliant high 
fidelity stereo performance for many years of trouble- 
{ree service. We know you must be delighted. That's why 
we are willing to send it to you at no risk or obligation 
‘on your part. If you like it. KEEP IT. It's yours FREE just 
for buying stereo tape cartridges you would want to own 
anyway. If not, return it and your membership is can- 
celled. Your money is refunded. You pay nothing and 
owe nothing. To take advantage of this fabulous new 
membership offer, complete the coupon and mail now. 
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in granting mercy as he is 
l 


Greece, where there is an excel- 


lent moral. atmosphere : hope the G 
|] center and ibortion-adyisory 
Never in all these years of help: 


s has the center 


Keating is the ultraconservative 


legal counsel for an organization mysterious in choosing in 


called Citizens for Decent Li Dan Michau 
study Hazelwood, Missouri 


ture. His capacity for obje 


of pornography (he rarely attended 1 pect, though have no 
iny of the commission's meetings) is of knowing, t) ult for 

evidem in his having writen that s Wes 
"prAYBOY is perhaps the most da Call h on th f from 1 


ntly evil of all maga- 


e6 ous and in 


What a good time 
for all the good things of a Kent. 


third reich? hitler’s 


It the stroke of midnight on Septem- 
ber 30, 1966, the giant 
levlin's. Spandau prison creaked open 
and a tall, silver-haired man walked un 
certainly out into the glare of flashbulbs 
and TV floodlights, Prisoner number five 
of the [our-poweradministered. peniten 
Hary without 
emotion, shook hands cordially with the 
governor of the Spandau district and 
spoke briefly to the press, first in German 
and then in fluent French and English 


iron gates of 


greeted his wife visible 


My sentence was just,” he sid quietly 
We were treated correctly and properly 


the whole time. I have no complaint: 


He turned and walked with his wife to a 
Adolf Hitler's 


Rudolf, Hess, 


secretary, 


waiting car 


executive now » lay inside 


alone in his cell—Spandau's only remain- 
Albert Speer, Hitler's 
architect, friend and. second-in-command 
throughout World War Two, sped off to 
freedom after 20 years’ imprisonment 
There were many who felt that his 
sentence had been too lenient. It 
been estimated that Speer, as Hitler's 
gifted minister 
production, was almost singlehandedly 
responsible Jor prolonging the Nazi war 
effort by almost two years, In the 
of 191, the London Observer 
Speer is 


ing 


prisoner—as 


has 


of armaments and war 


spring 
wrote, 


more important for Germany 


. Mild, smooth taste. King Size or 100's _ 


was an ultimate coldness about 
1 never met anyone with 
whom I felt this sense of something miss- 
ing, this impression that at the core of his 
being there was just a deadness.” 


else 


© Lorillard 1971 
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amor ALBERT SPEER 


a candid conversation with the best-selling author of “inside the 


closest confidant and second-in-command 


today than Hitler, Himmler, 
Goebbels or the generals, They all have, 
auxiliaries of the 


Goering, 


in a way, become the 
man who actually directs the giant power 
machine.” 

After sur- 
render, Speer was arrested by the Allies 
and tried before the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal at Nuremberg, along with 
21 other surviving Nazi leaders. He 
charged with having brought more than 


Germany's unconditional 


was 


$00,000 slave laborers to the Reich, 
“many of them under terrible condi- 
tions of cruelty and suffering." To the 


fury of his codefendants, the opposition 
of his own lawyer and the 
the judges, Speer accepted full responsi- 
bility for the most telling count against 
him: the On Sep- 
tember 30, 1916, he was found not guilty 
relat- 


aggressive 


surprise of 


forced-labor charges. 


on two counts of the indictment 


ing to conspiracy to initiate 
but was convicted on crimeyagninst 


although the 


war 
humanity court 
took 


stances as his efforts to provide better 


charges 


note of such extenuating circum 


jood, clothing and housing for the forced 
laborers and his defiance of Hitler in the 
last year of the war. Overriding Russian 
demands for the death penalty 
sentenced Speer to 


the court 
20 years’ imprison 
ment and he was transported to Span- 


dau prison 


He settled down to the harsh regimen 
of prison life with surprising adaptabili 
ty; but as the years dragged on and his 
children grew older, Speer began to be 
come concerned about their assessment 
of his role in the Third Reich. Would 
they despise him as a mass murderer—or 
would a sense of misplaced loyalty per- 
vert their filial devotion into neo-Nazi 
political sympathies? Speer realized that 
he must somehow try to explain to them 
why and how he had become 
with Hitler and the Nazi 
and in greater length and detail than 
he was permitted in his two single-page 
monthly letters, That need to explain 
if not to justify—was the origin of his 
Is he 
ments over the long years of imprison 


involved 


movement, 


memoirs. wrole successive. install 


ment, Speer's own thinking was altered 
His only 
and he 


in subtle but pervasive ways. 


escape through rending, 


began to pore over volumes of history 


was 


philosophy, theology, psychology and so 
‘In 1915, my book would have 
been different,” he says now. “I was only 
technically educated. But in Spandau, 1 
read Freud, Jung, Adler, Barth, Buber. 1 
was another man in 1966 from the man 
1 was in 1995." 
When the 


ciology. 


gates of Spandau swung 


1t Nuremberg, I saw one photograph 
of a Jewish family being led to the gas 
chamber. I couldn't rid my mind of it. I 
would see it in my cell at night. I see it 


still. It has made a desert of my lij 


“So many people expect me to offer 
what 1 did. 1 cannot. 
There is no apology or excuse I can ever 
make. The blood is on my hands. 1 have 


not tried to wash it off—only to see it." 


justifications for 
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open to that other man in 1966, he had 
already written the first draft of his 
memoirs, over 2000 manuscript. pages. 
Originally, he had designed them solely 
as a personal testament to his children 
but as the final form of the manuscript 
took shape in the year following his 
release, he came to feel that others be- 
sides his family could benefit from his 
experiences. He talked it over with each 
of his children, "since they 
to live with it” and delegated to them 
velo power over publication, But all 
agreed that Speers memoirs should see 
print. 

Upon publication in Germany, the 
book was an instant best seller and has 
already sold over 200,000 copies in the 
German edition, Rapidly translated into 
a dozen languages, “Inside the Third 
Reich" has soared to the top of the best- 
seller lists in the United States, England 
Europe and precipitated 


would have 


and western 


both lavish critical praise and bitter 
controversy. Writing in The Nation, 
Lincoln. Kirstein predicted that “Inside 


the Third Reich” “may, in its somber 
logic, b 


War 1 


* the prose masterpiece from World 
wo,” and in a yeview in The Wall 


Street Journal, critic Frank Gannon sug- 
gested that, "At its deepest level,” Speer's 
memoirs define “20th Century Western 


man's dilemma and potential in a way 
that Saint Augustine and Rousseau did 
for their own times when they wrote 
their. confessions 

monumental book." 


a staggering and 
dnd Thomas Mann's 
son Golo, in a German review 


ising 
Speer's honesty in confronting his own 
quilt, declared: "Speer consecrated him- 
self to self-aceusation as he 
crated himself to serving Hitler; 
man does not do things by halves.” 


had conse- 


such a 


But while no crities doubted the in- 
lensily of Speers mea culpas, a few 
reviewers challenged their integrity 
lecordimg to this view, Speers ac 
ceptance of personal responsibility for 
the crimes of the Reich is move propa- 
ganda than penitence, 
to disarm his critics and justify both 
himself and the majority of Germans 
who supported Hitler. In a devastating 
essay in The New York Review of 
Books, historian Geoffrey. Barraclough 


not only cast doubt on the sincerity of 


a cynical device 


Speer's repentance but also accused him 
of doctoving the statistics of his own 
ministry to put “the whole 
story of German way production in a 
falsely dramatic light 
against the growth of what he terms the 
“Speer legend,” fostered by 
book re ers and savants ignorant. of 
the realities of the Third Reich. “The 
picture the Speer legend presents,” he 
concludes, “both of Speer himself and 
of the is a distorted 
pietur 

To evaluate the origins and outlines 


in order 


Barraclough warns 


uncritical 


regime he served, 


of the Speer legend, and to probe the 
complexities and contradictions of Speer’s 
riaynoy sent Eric Nor- 
den to interview the 66-year-old ex-Reich 
minister in his pleasant timbered villa 
on a wooded hill overlooking the Neckar 
River, three miles from the picturesque 
university town of Heidelberg 
writes of their meeting: 


own character, 


Norden 


“Speer greeted me amiably and escort- 
ed me into the richly furnished living 
room of his spacious home. He was still 
handsome in a distinguished, company- 
director manner, and his beetling black 
of the 
man I had seen in photographs strolling 
through occupied. Paris with his friend 
Adolf Hitler 
Scotch and sodas by a roaring fire, snow 
began to fall lightly outside and his three- 
year-old Saint Bernard, Bello, 
contentedly at her master's feet as Speer's 
attractive wife, Margarethe, served us 
heaping plates of home-baked cakes and 
rich German pastries. 
“The atmosphere 
gemütlich tut, Jor a moment, I forgot I 
was speaking to the man who through- 
out the Second World War had stood 
second in the Third Reich only to Adolf 
Hitler, the man whose organizational tal- 
ents and energies had contributed im 
measurably to the death and suffering of 
millions. He appeared just another up 
per-middle-class German fond of playing 
the country squire on his escapes from 
the board room, As we talked, two of his 
grandchildren, pigtailed little Kinder of 
three and four, played noisily in an ad- 
joining Speer spread his 
hands helplessly and shrugged in the 
gesture of havassed but indulgent g 


eyebrows reminded. me younger 


and patron, As we sat over 


mored 


was so relaxed and 


room, and 


rand: 
parents everywhere. 

“For six weeks, 
man, poring over his book 
lished interviews, as well as the 


I1 had studied this 
and pub- 
volumi. 
nous re 
the American and European. press. But 
as P leaned forward to switch on the 
tape recorder, T felt no closer to the real 
man behind the public façade than I 
ever had. I had been frustrated through 
out my research by a certain vague ope 
about Speer: and 


experienced some 


jews and polemical articles in 


ity, an insubstantiality 
as we began talking. 1 
doubts I had had while 
his pub 
lished statements: As forthright as he 
appeared on the 
veil drawn between him 


of the same 
reading his book and studying 
surface. there seemed 
to me to be a 
and the truth 

“I suspected, 
that the litany of his 


as some reviewers had, 
self-recrimina- 
If an evasion of ultimate 
w, as I bega 


was to extend into almost 


tion was in it 


an the inter- 


re iki 
i which 
des days of relentless Hey aildsieht ques- 
tion-and-answer ending with 
both Speer and myself on the brink of 
exhaustion—this uneasiness persisted, in- 
tensified at first by his curiously detached 


sessions, 


manner. As my interrogations proceeded 
late into that night and resumed over 
breakfast the next morning, I began to 
realize that what disturbed me most about 
Speer 
which he could accuse himself of terrible 
crimes in the same tone he would use to 
offer me a piece of Apfel Torte 

“Bul as I listened to Speer recount the 
terrors and triumphs of the Third Reich 
in German and the fluent English he 
learned in Spandau, as I saw the patient 
concern with 
and explain himself and his era in the 
course of our tiring sessions, I realized 


that this interview and all his other con 


was his tranquillity, the way in 


which he tried to express 


frontations with press and public were 
part of the burden he bore, part of his 
penance—way stations to a salvation he 
himself recognized as unattainable.” Nor- 
den began the interview by asking Speer 


about the harsh judgment of his critics, 


PLAYBOY: Critical acclaim for Inside the 
Third Reich has not been universal 
Rebecca West, dismissing the book as 
a eynical whitewash, brands you a "re 
pulsive criminal" and historian Gudrun 
‘Tempel writes that “Speer may easily 
have been as brutal, as ruthlessly am- 
bitious and almost as sick as Hitler 

ie puts his book away with a greater 
fear of men like him than of any Hit 
ler.” How would you respond to such 
critics? 

SPEER: Perhaps they are right. After what 
] have done, it is not for me to call 
them wrong. But I think many review 
ers, including those who liked the book 
miss the point when they place their 
emphasis on me as an individual, My 
1. nor should it 


wilt can never be ers 
be, but that guilt is only the frame for a 


larger picture. 1 wrote the memoirs to 
describe and explain what happened 
from 1933 to 1915 and to warn. people 
it will not 
y or anywhere else. 1 suppose 


so tha 
Germs 
that in a personal sense, 
attempt to understand. myself, 
how and why I could have been a part 
of such things. Bur so many people seem 


happen again, in 


it was also an 


ations for 


to expect me offer justif 
what E did. I cannot, Th 
or excuse I can ever 


is no apol 
g make, The 
blood is on my hands, 1 have not tried 


to wash it off—only to see it. 
PLAYBOY: Ar Nuvembe 
responsibility for the 
Third Reich. Bur did you then 


you accepted 


crimes of the 
and do 
you now. consider yourself personally 
responsible? 

SPEER: Yes, for everything that hap- 
pened. For the forced. labor, obviously 
—that was directly under my jurisdic 
tion. But I was also responsible for acts 
about which I knew nothing at the time 
they were committed, such as the atroc- 
iti 
tions of Russian civilians and. prisoners 
of war. There was no way, legally or 


against the Jews and the mass execu 
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morally, for me to evade this guilt. 
I took that position at the Nuremberg 
trial, although there was a great tempt: 
tion to try to save my life by mitigating 
guilt, by offering excuses, by blaming 
others, by claiming I was only obey- 
ing orders, But whenever I wavered, 1 
would think of the mass of evidence 
presented before the tribunal—the pho- 
tographs and testimony and docu 
about what had happened. In par 
lar, there was one photograph of a Jew- 
ish family going to its death, a husband 
with his wife and children being led to 
the gas chamber. I couldn't rid my mind 
of that photog! 1 would see it in my 
cell at night, I see it still. It has made a 
desert of my life. But also. in a strange 
way, it freed me, When you finally com 
prehend that you have devoted 15 years 
of your life to building a graveyard, the 
only thing left is to accept responsibility 
for your actions. From that moment of 
recognition, I felt for the first time in 
my life à sense of inner calm. 

PLAYBOY: It’s strange to hear such com- 
passionate sentiment from the second 
most powerful man in Nazi Germany. 
Historian Hugh Trevor-Roper, who i 
terrogated you at Nuremberg. conceded 
that you were a “civilized, sensitive, 
intelligent man," but said he failed to 
comprehend how you could "so long 
and so faithfully serve, at such close 
quarters, such vulgar tyranny.” Do you 
have an answer? 

SPEER: No. I have been living with the 
question for 25 years and T have found 
many reasons—but no adequate reply 
Of course, for a while, I tried to soothe 
my conscience with pseudo truths, ra- 
tionalizations that would make me look 
bener to myself, D tried to persuade 
myself that, in a tot an system such 
as Nazi Germany, a man's. isolat in 
creayes as his position rises and he is 
not aware of crimes committed. by un. 
derlings. I would tell myself that, in this 
modern technological age. genocide be 
comes an assembly-line process, with the 
number of murdered rising even as t 
number of murderers decreases, that un 
der such circumstances, it is easy to be 
ignorant, I argued that in such a system, 
the mania for secrecy is self-justifying 
and self-perpetuating and, therefore, I 
could not be blamed for not knowing 
what happened. In each of those argu 
ments, there is a considerable measure 
of objective truth. But in the larger 
moral sense, they are all lies, evasions of 
my responsibility as a human being. H I 
was isolated, 1 determined the degree of 
my own isolation. If I was ignorant, I 
ensured my own ignorance. If 1 did not 
see, it was because I did not want to see. 
PLAYBOY: Trevor-Roper writes, “It is this 
remarkable contrast between perception 
and blindness, between sensitivity and 
insensitivity, between moral standards 
and moral neutrality, which makes Speer 


psychologically so interesting" And, to 
some critics, so frightening. What ac 
counted for this moral schizophrenia? 
SPEER: The answer is not pleasant for me 
to contemplate, because it is so banal. I 
was blinded by the glory and authority 
of my position, by the great plans 1 was 
making, the great events I helped to 
shape. It was a classic case of hubris, the 
affliction of the ancient Greeks. I stood 
at the pinnade of power and I was 
intoxicated by the distant landscapes I 
saw—while all the time a charnel house 
reeked at my feet. My own pride and 
ambition made me an accomplice in the 
extermination of of human 
beings. 

PLAYBOY: An extermination you did 
nothing to prevent and—by successfully 
prolonging the war as armaments minis- 
ter—actually assisted. 

SPEER: | could not have prevented it 
sussinating Hitler before his 
was under way, and at 


short of a 
“final solut 
that time, P had neither the courage 
to do so. But it was my 
duty to confront it, to assert my indi 
vidual and collective responsibility for it. 
That was my greatest failure. From the 
very beginning, 1 should have seen where 
Hitler's hatred of the Jews would lead. 
But slowly, at first almost imperceptibly, 
1 accommodated myself to his mania. 
When I first joined the party. 1 viewed 
Hitler's anti-Semitism. with distaste but 
thought it was just a cheap propaganda 
weapon that he would abandon when 
he came to power, Once Hitler was in 
office and unleashed the full power of 
the state against the Jews—and the So 
cialists and the Communists and the 
Freemasons | the Jehovah's Wit 
nesses—I just stood aside and said to my 
self that as long as I did not personally 
ticipate. it had nothing to do with 
me. | believe there is a saying in Er 
lish—"We first endure, then pity, then 
embrace.” My tolerat of the anti 
Semitic campaign made me responsible 


nor the visio 


You've sid you weren't an 
mite when you joined the party 
nd you write in your book that you 
1 many Jewish friends in your school 
days. How could you tolerate their per 


SPEER: By depersonalizing them. The 
people who were deprived of their 
jobs, who were hounded from the profes 
sions, whose property was confiscated and 
who were finally dragged off to the con- 
centration camps gradually became ab- 
stractions to me, not human beings with 
families and id 
needs like anyone else. It shames me to 
admit that these people disappeared 
from my life and my thoughts as if they 
had never existed. If 1 had continued to 
see them as human beings. I could not 
have remained a Nazi. | did not hate 
them; I was indifferent to them. My 


spirations and worries a 


crime was far worse because I was nof 
an anti-Semit 
PLAYBOY: You never had any qualms « 
science whatever about the treatment 
of the Jews? 

SPEER: No. As the anti-Semitic cam 
escalated, my conscience was progrewive 
ly calloused and blunted. OL course 
one’ 
exist overnight; it is slowly eroded over 
the ye: 
thetized by a multiplicity of little 
crimes. Things that would have shocked 
and horrified me in 1934, such as the 
assassination of opposition leaders. tl 
persecution of the Jews, the incucera 
tion and torture of innocent men in 
concentrat ur 
fortunate excesses in 1935: and things I 
couldn't have si ached in 19 
palatable a few years later. This hap 
pened in one way or another to all of us 
in Germany. As the Nazi environment 
enveloped us, its evils grew invisible— 
because we were part of them. 

PLAYBOY: How could a man of your 
intelligence and sensibility allow himself 
to remain part of so evil a system, how 
ever gradually it enveloped you? 

SPEER: There is, unfortunately, no neces 
sary correlation between intelligence 
and decency: the genius and the moron 
are equally susceptible to corrupti 
Almost 200 y 0, Goethe wrote in 
Iphigenie anj Tauris that even "the best 
man »med to cru 
y" and "in the end makes a law. of 
that which he despises.” As far as sensi 
bility is concerned, 1 would have been 
shocked and outraged if 1 had seen some 
hoodlum throw a brick through a Jew 
ish store window in 1930. But on the 
day after Kristallnacht in 1988, the great 
pogrom in which dozens of synagogues 
and thousands of Jewish homes and 
businesses were burned and looted, I 
strolled by the smoldering ruins of 
Berlin synagogue. and my only reaction 
was to be aesthetically offended by the 
ruins’ spilling nto the Fasanen 
strasse. That was all: P was bothered 
only by the liter. The memory of that 
day is one of the most painful of my 
life. What makes it worse is that oi 
Kristallnacht, Hitler crossed a Rubicon 
barbarous as his treatment of the Jews 
had been, I don’t think even he had 


c 


conscience does nor just cewe 10 


s caten away day by day, anes 


"n camps, | tolerated a 


wert 


* finally “becomes accus 


over 0 


contemplated their physical. extermina 
tion until then. More was shattered than 
glass that night 

PLAYBOY: When was it finally decided to 
nihilate the Jews? 

SPEER: I am sure Hitler had it in his 
mind since Kristallnacht. but 1 learned 
from evidence introduced at Nurember 
that the actual decision was made at the 
Wannsee Conference in 1942, once he 
knew the war was going to be total 
with either absolute victory or absolute 
defeat at the end. L think that know! 
iminated the last remaining 


edge el 
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political and diplomatic restraints and 
liberated his most terrible instincts, It 
vash't a ministerial decision; most of 
Hitler's government associates, including 
me, never even knew about it till they 
were told at the end of the war. Himm 
ler was placed in charge of the exter- 
mination program, and his henchmen 
Kichmann and Kaltenbrunner and Hey 
dich organized and implemented it, But 
even within the SS, relatively few people 
were involved—the top administrators, 
plus the actual concentration«camp. com 
mandants and guards and logistics and 
transport personnel, 1 know that many 
people outside Germany believe that 
everyone in the country knew of the 
extermination, but that just 
the case, as historians of the period will 
tell you. 

PLAYBOY: Since Hitler's power was abso- 
lute, why did he bother to keep his 
final solution" secrer—if, in fact, it was 
as secret as you indicate? 

SPEER: lt wits. | think, in a sense, the last 
residue of humanity in Hitler prevented 
him from boasting about it to any but 
his most fanatic and degenerate. follow 
crs; and then, too, on a more pragmatic 
level, it's possible he was afraid of the 
army's reaction if they had learned what 
was happening. His power was not com- 
pletely absolute: in the final analysis, he 
was still dependent on the military. The 
generals were subservient to Hitler—un 
til the July 20 plot, at any rate—but 1 
doubt iE the Wehrmacht could have 
stomached the horrors of Auschwitz, De- 
spite all the crimes in which it tacitly 
acquiesced, the army still prided itself 
on possessing a military code of honor 
which would have prevented it from 
accepting the wholesale massacre of un 
armed men, women and children. Bur 
they didn't know until it was too late 
too late for the Jews, too late for all of 
us In my own case, I did not ki 
what was happening until 1915, when I 
learned. with horror at Nuremberg pic 
cisely what monstrous acts our regim 
had been committing—a horror that has 
never left me. 

PLAYBOY: ‘This is the point that has 
aroused the greatest suspicion among 
your critics about your integrity. They 
argue that you were a member of Hit- 
lei's inner circle, by your own admission 
the closest thing to a friend he ever had 
You were intimately involved with all 
aspects of Nazi military and political 
strategy. How, they ask, can you expect 
people to believe that you remained 
ignorant until the end of the war of the 
systematic extermination of 000,000 
Jews—an extermination carried. out all 
around you? 

SPEER: I know this is difficult for many 
people to believe, but 1 think that if 
they really understood. the machi ions 
of the Nazi state, they would see how it 
could happen—and did. You must re- 
pervasive interdepart- 


wasn't 


member that 


mental rivalries and a fetish for secrecy 
affected every aspect of the Nazi state: 
both major policy decisions and rel 
ly innocuous operations were shrouded 
in deception and evasion. Everything was 
compartmentalized; there was a. burcauc- 
racy even of murder. 
PLAYBOY: But even in a totalitarian state, 
crimes are committed by people—people 
with families and friends and neighbors 
who must have been aware of their 
activities The extermination of the 
Jews was on a huge scale, the most 
massive genocide in the history 
How could it have been kept secret 
SPEER: Before this century, it would have 
heen impossible. But no long 
ihe true horror of the technological age 
that handful of men, in 
secrecy, have the power by virtually the 
push of a button to dispatch millions to 
their deaths. In my own case, there is no 
way I can avoid responsibility for the 
extermination of the Jews. 1 was as 
much their executioner as Himmler, be 
cause they were carried past me to their 
deaths and 1 did not sce. It is surprising 
ly casy to blind your moral eves. 1 was like 
a man following a trail of bloodstained 
footprints. through the 
realizing someone had. been injured. 
PLAYBOY: But in your capa 
ter of armaments, you traveled all over 
Germany and the occupied terri 
inspecting industrial and military facili 
cs. Do you mean to say that you never 
came across a concentration camp? 
SPEER: OL course I knew there were 
camps: everyone knew that, It was what 
was going on in them we did not know. 
Beatings. perhaps even torture, we knew 
the Gestapo to be capable of; but sys 
tematic mass slaughter—no. in our w 
dreams, we could not conceive the re 
ty of that. 
PLAYBOY: You were in regular contact 
with Himmler and his to les, and yer 
they never let anything slip and you 
never attempted to question then 
SPEER: No. I had a chance to find out 
in the summer of 1944, when I was 
visited by one of my old friends. Karl 
Hanke, the gauleiter, or district. gover- 
w, of Lower Silesia. Hanke was a fa 
natic Nazi. but he had some lingering 
human instincts; 1 remember. thar he 
had come back from the Polish and 
French fronts and spoken with sympathy 
and concern about the dead and wound 
ed and maimed On this 
1. he came into my office and just 
slumped down into my  greenleather 
armchair and was silent for a long time. 
There was a strange expression on his 
face, and when he finally began to 
speak. he was quite unlike his normal 
hearty self. He told me he had just 
visited a concentration camp in Upper 
Silesia and he urged me in a fahering 
voice never, under any circumstances 
whatsoever, to accept an invitation to 


ve- 
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utmost 


snow without 


ity as minis 


wies, 


st 


li. 


n both sides. 


spect that camp. He had seen horrible 
ngs there, things he was not allowed 
ings he could not bring 
himself to discuss. I had nev 
Hanke in such a stat 
PLAYBOY: What did you do? 

SPEER: Nothing. There he was, sitting in 
my office, hinting at things that it was 
my duty as a minister of the Reich to 
discover—not to mention my duty as 
human being, But I did not question 
him. I did not question Himmler. 1 did 
not question Hider. I did not speak 
with any of my friends or acquaintances 
in the government or party who might 
have known somethin, 
tigate: D did nothing. Hanke, of course, 
was speaking of Auschwitz, From thar 
point on, T had irrevocably condemned 
myself. My moral contamination was 
complete. That moment was very much 
in my mind when I accepted responsibil 
ity for the crimes of the Reich at Nur 
emberg. It has never left. me, Becausc 
of my failure at that moment, my utter 
moral abdication, 1 still feel directly 
responsible for Auschwitz in a complete 
ly personal sense 

PLAYBOY: The sins you admit were all of 
mision—not acting on Kristallnacht, 
not eliciting the truth about Auschwitz 
from Hanke. But what would you have 
done if you had known that 6,000,000 
Jewish men, women and childr 
being exterminated? 

speer: This is a crucial question, and 
one I have asked myself many 
The answer docs not help me to sleep at 
night. I might have resigned from the 
government: of that much, at least, | 
was capable even then. But would I 
have fought. protested, tried to stop the 
slaughter, risked my life? In all honesty, 
1 must say T doubt it. Looking back over 
the decades at the man T was then, I can 
expect no moral courage from him. 
PLAYBOY: If Hitler had admitted to you 
that h s annihilating the Jews, what 
would you have said to him? 
SPEER: That, too, | have asked 
and the answer is equally dis 
would have said, "You are killing them? 
That is insane! 1 need them to work in 
our factories.” That would have been, I 
am afraid, my first reaction at the time 
PLAYBOY: No moral outrage? 
sion? 

SPEER: The man who left Spandau was not 
the same man who entered. That other 


th 
to discuss—t 


scen 


I did not inves 


i were 


D 


nyself, 


o revul 


Speer—I hate to think of him as me, but 
he is me, of course, my Doppelgänger 
would have thought only in terms of cff 


ciency and the war effort. The killing of 
the Jews would have seemed to me a 
waste. A crime, perhaps. if I had thought 
about it abstractly, but first and foremost 
a waste. E had no thought other than oil 
ing the war machine. Even with blood 
PLAYBOY: One historian has written thar 
you loved machines more than people 
Was he right? 

SPEER: Yes. That is why I could serve 
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Hitler so long and so faithfully and so 
blindly. Sometimes I think, in despair, if 
only I could go back to the beginning 
and change it all, become a professor of 
architecture in small 
town. But I can never escape the conse 
quences of that betrayal of my conscience 
PLAYBOY: What were your original motivit 
tions for joining the Nazi Party? 

SPEER: They were not in themselves base. 
I sincerely that the Nazis 
ollered the only salvation for a Germany 
torn by social and economic chaos and 
that it was thus my duty to asist them 
to come to power. You must remember 
the conditions in Germany following 
World War One: inflation followed by 
deflation and 


some university 


believed 


massive unemployment, 
great human sullering and despair, de- 
cadence and moral decay, the apparent 
disintegration of all our traditional in 


stitutions and values, It seemed that the 


democratic system had hopelessly failed 
to provide answers for the problems of 
the nation, and people with a 
conscience tended to gravitate to the 
extremes of either. right or left, Some 
became Nazis, others Communists—of 
ten for the same reasons, The 
and thing would 
have been to try working within the 
system to solve the economic crisis, But 
to the idealistic and impetuous young, 
that seemed sterile and ineffectual 
PLAYBOY: When were you first attracted 
to the Nazis? 

SPEER: I started out essentially nonpoliti 
cal, By the mid-1920s, many people had 
politically exhausted, drained 
and disillusioned, like the hippies of 
today, with whom I can sympathize, We 
felt the complex and mechanized world 


social 


very 
constructive 


sound 


become 


around. us was insane, its values distort- 
ed and at odds with the realities of the 
human Such disenchantment 
can sometimes generate a despairing 
nihilism, and there are some disturbing 
parallels between my own time and to- 


midition 


day. As conditions grew worse and worse, 
escapism succumbed to political activism 
and the polarization of left and right 
grew. Friends, even families, divided on 
political lines and, increasingly, the center 
became an untenable position. ‘The po- 
litical battles of the outside world raged 
in microcosm throughout the universities. 

In 1925, 1 began my studies at the 
Institute of Technology in Berlin and 
became a student of the g 
Professor Heinrich 
longed to the “Ring” school of archi- 
tects, along with Gropius and Mies van 
der Rohe. In the summer of 1927, I 
received my architect’s license and be- 
gan teaching at the Institute. On my 
salary, I was able to marry the girl 1 had 
loved since my childhood and we honey- 
mooned in the Mecklenburg lake dis- 
trict; my wife and I launched our boats 
in Spandau, 100 yards or so from the 


t architect 


Tessenow, who be 


prison in which I would spend 20 years 
[ my life. At the Institute, 
Professor Tessenow’s assistant 

The Nazis, meanwhile, grew in in- 
fluence and took control of the 
parliament. But at that time, 1 still could 
not make up my mind politically. Con- 
ditions had become so bad in Germany 
that 1 felt drastic measures were required 
to restructure the entire social and eco: 


I became 


school 


nomic system—but I did not know how to 
translate this disallection 
political action. Then, 
of 1930, some of the 


into. concrete 
toward the end 
Nazi students. in 
‘Tesscnow’s seminars invited me to auend 
a rally, where 
students of both the Institute and Berlin 
University, 1 had hitherto rather half 
heartedly resisted their attempts to € 
vert me to National Socialism, but 1 
wanted to hear their leader, so I attended 
PLAYBOY: Was this the first time you had 
seen Hitler in person? 

SPEER: Yes; till then, 1 had tended to view 
him as a vulgar, rabble-rousing fanatic in 


Hitler would address the 


a comicopera Brownshirt uniform, But 
that meeting in a dirty, illit beer hall 
drastically altered my image of him. He 
entered wearing a well-cut blue suit and 
after the tumultuous ovation died down, 
he spoke carnestly, persuasively, almost 
shyly. His manner was completely sincere, 
more like a dedicated professor delivering 
a lecture than a screaming demagog 
Within a few minutes, he had the entire 


audience in his grip—and by no means 


was everyone there his supporter. Soon 
his low-key manner disappeared, his 
voice rose to a hypnotic pitch and there 
and 


emo 


aura of tension 


a cracklin 


was a palpable 
excitement in the hall 
, the kind of superci 
| encountered before only 


ed 


at dramatic sporting events. Hitler's dy 
namic presence filled the room, hiis voice 
swelled, his eyes transfixed the audience. 
It was not so much said —I 


what he 
hardly remembered afterward—but the 


mood he cast over the entire hall: It had 


an almost orgiastic quality 

Hitler always said that the masses arc 
essentially feminine, and his aggressive 
ness and charisma elicited am almost 
masochistic surrender and submission in 
his audience—a form of psychic rape. I 
believe there may be a tendency of man, 


i Ju 


collective unconscious, to surrender 


perhaps rooted concept of the 


self to the yoke of a stronger personali. 
ty, and this was certainly truc of Hitler's 
» He 
audiences: he conquered them. 
PLAYBOY: Yourself included. 

SPEER: Yes. I left that 
overwhelmed. Here, at last, it appeared 
to me, were hope for the future, imagi- 
native new concepts ls to be 
achieved, a Hitler, I 
thought then, could save Germany. end 
unemployment, rebuild the economy 


didn't convince his 


meeting quite 


new 


new beginning 


rectify the injustices of Versailles, check 
the Communist threat, give our people a 
new mission and purpose. 
plicity with which he approached com 


The very sim. 


plex problems both perplexed and 
impressed me, as did the magic of his 
rhetoric. 1 did not translate my ideas 


into action for several weeks, but my 
mind was made up that very night. In 
January 1931, I became member number 
I7AAST in the National Socialist Party 
PLAYBOY: What 
member of the party? 
SPEER: 
light. 1 was n 
and I devoted a relatively small percent 
age of my time to politics, My 
preoccupations were my family and. my 
career, In 1932, a reduction in university 
salaries led me 1 my assistant 
professorship and we moved to Mann 
heim, where I set up practice as an 
architect. My career ambitions stag 
rather rapidly, however. And then com 
1 coming from a totally 
unexpected source—the party 

PLAYBOY: What brought you to the atten 
tion of the Nazi hierarchy? 

Speer: While I was in Berlin, I was a 
courier for the party and, in that capaci 
ty, I met Karl Hanke. whom I men- 
tioned earlier; he was then a minor party 
When he learned 1 was an 


e me the modest assign- 


were your duties as a 
In the beginning, they were quite 


t an ideological firebrand, 


main 


10 resi 


missions beg 


functionary 
; ect, he gi 
ment of. redecoratir 
quarters, A few other small commissions 
followed, but when 1 left Berlin for 
Mannheim, Hanke L lost 
Then, on January $0, 1953, Von Hinden: 
burg appointed Hitler as chancellor in 
the hope that a strengthened and unified 
right-wing 
amd left-wing dissent 


his district. head- 


touch 


wermment might quiet labor 
and stabilize the 
economy 

In March 1933, immediately after na- 
tional elections | Hit- 
ler's hand, I received a call from Hanke 
asking me to come to Berlin right away, 
where he 


d strengthened 


introduced me to Dr. Goeb- 


bels, a small man with intense, Mashing 
eyes and a pro 
clubfoot 


rebuild and redec 


»unced limp from his 
Goebbels commissioned me to 


ganda 


me his prop 
ministry, instructing me to begin at 
once. I left Goebbels walked 
through Berlin, thrilled at the prospect 
of my firs major commission. The 
mosphere in the city was excited, exhi 


and 


rating. Everyone realized that Germany 


had reached her hour of decision. People 
discuss 


gathered on street ce 


rs to 
the Führers latest moves; strangers cx- 
changed Nazi salutes and comradely 
“Heil Hitlers,” storm troopers and mili 
tary bands paraded through the streets 
people proudly flew the swastika flag 
from their windows 

While 
sestapo and the SS were already 
g over their 
to settle accounts 


all this was going on, of course, 


dossiers, 
or the 


preparing 


long years 
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of struggle. Hundreds of thousands of 
people must have trembled behind shut 
tered windows and locked doors, waiting 
to pay the price for their political con- 
Vietions or racial descent, But of that 
dark side of events 1 saw nothing. I 
knew only that Germany was experienc- 
and that Iw 


ing a new beginnir 
part of it 

PLAYBOY: Wis Goebbels your patron 
from that. point on? 


SPEER 


No. he was shortly replaced by 
Hitler himself. Once again, Karl Hanke 
played a pivotal role in my life. He had 
now visen to the influential position of 
Goebbels’ ministerial secretary, and one 


ant new office, I 


day, as I sat in his ele 
noticed on his desk a sketch of decora 
tions for a forthcomii night rally at 
Tempelhof Field. 1 ppalled by 
They look like the dec- 
1 


those drawings 


orations for some riflecub meeting, 
told Hanke. He just tossed me the de 
signs and s 
it.” E rushed home and worked through 
the evening, designing a huge platform 
backed by three tremendous swastika 


banners stretched across wooden struts, 


, "M you can do bener, do 


cach one taller than a temstory build 
all illuminated by giant air-raid 
searchlights, The design was snapped up 
the next day and E leaned that Hitler 
was delighted with it 

I was subsequently called to Nurem- 
berg, where plans were under way for the 
next party rally—a particularly impor- 
t Md mark the first 
ing to 
int ea 


ing 


because it we 


to 


anniversary of the party's. c 


power. I designed a free-form 
gle with a 100-foot. wingspread to domi 
nate the Zeppelin Field. The local party 
leader arranged for me to submit my 
plans to Rudolf Hess, Hitler's secretary: 
but when E entered Hess's office with my 
folio of sketches under one arm, he cut 
me off before 1 could speak, "Only the 
Führer himself can. decide this kind. of 
thing,” he said, then picked up a tele 
phone amd spoke briefly. He hung 
and turned to me, “The Führer is in his 
apartment. Fl have you driven over 
there.” A chauffeur drove me to a mid 


up 


dle-clasy apartment house and led me 
two flights up and into an anteroom 
piled with cheap mementos and. presents 
sent to Hitler by his worshipful female 
followers. An adjutant entered, opened 


an adjacent door casually and told me to 
go in. I entered, my knees trembling, 
and stood before Adolf Hitler, the leader 
of my country and my party, the man I 
had admired from afar for three years, 
He was sitting in an armchair in his 
shirt sleeves, cle 


ling a revolver. 
"Put the drawin 
ting to a table in front of 


gs here," he said ab- 


rely looking at me. He placed the 
dismantled gun onto the table and ex- 
amined my designs closely. but with no 


comment. My heartbeat seemed to ring 


in my cars; surely he can hear it, I 


ght. And then, still without so 


thoi 
much as glancing at me, he shoved the 
sketches back across the table. “Agreed,” 
he said curtly and turned back to his 
revolver, 1 left the room in confusion, 
my pulse 1 had met my destiny 
Looking back, it was significant that he 


an at the 


should have been cleanin 
time 

PLAYBOY: Was that the be 
career as Hitler's architect? 
SPEER: Yes. From th: 
futures would be linked, but 1 hardly sus 
pected it at the time. At first, th 


no particularly dramatic commission 


point on, our 


though he sent a couple of rush 
ments my way, such as redecorat 
private office and building n 
r 


xlern. bar- 


ks for workers on his new autobahn. 


There was nothin c about such 


assignments, but in the course of com 
pleting them, 1 continued. to see Hitler 
and he often invited me to lunch or din 
ner with him and his most trusted ay 
scime. Imperceptibly, 1 found myself 


becoming part of his inner. circk 


PLAYBOY: Why do you think he singled 
you out for such special attention? 


SPEER; Hider acted intuitively, whether 


determining state 
in be 


in choosing associates 


policy. and. E often thought he mi 


me his own unrealized 


projecting on 
youthful architectural ambitions. But. I 
am not a mind reader and, to this day, 
I'm not entirely sure why he related to 
me so warmly, But whatever the reasons, 
it was a heady expericnce for someone 
of my 
Adolf Hider, Such a relationship, of 


course, also ensured my professional suc 


to travel in the company of 


cess; with the absolute dictator of the 
German Reich as your patron, there 


was not likely to be a shortage of com- 


missions, 


At that time, the major commissions 


continued to go to Professor Troost, Hit- 
ler’s chief architect. But then, on January 
21. 1934, after a brief illness 
died. Hitler was deeply affected by the 
loss, amd it confirmed his congenital 


Troost 


superstition, In October 1933, Troost 
had laid the cornerstone for the House 
of German Art, 


strike the traditional hammer blows, the 


nd when he came to 


silver hammer broke in two in his hand, 
On the day of Troost’s death, Hitler 
said to me, visibly moved: “When that 
hammer shattered, it was an evil omen 
The arch 


suddenly realized. that the silver ham 


tea was destined to dic.” I 


mer was now in my hands, I was 28 years 


old. 

PLAYBOY: Did Hitler appoint you as 
"Troost's successor? 

SPEER: Not officially, since he employed 
rehitects on a variety of projects, 


othe 
but that’s what it amounted to. Shortly 
after Troost’s death, Hitler gave me my 


first important 
the jerry-built bleachers on Zeppelin 


nission, to replace 


Field. the site of the mass party rallies, 


with a permanent and more impre 
structure. Hitler was delighted with my 
designs. He placed great emphasis on the 
Nuremberg rallies, and he considered my 


stadium a fitting site for those huge 
demonstrations, 

PLAYBOY: You are generally credited—or 
blamed—for creating the decor and stage 
settings that made the mass party rallies 
so chillingly effective, Do you accept the 
responsibility for those demagogic mass 
rallies? 

SPEER: Oh, yes, although in those days, T 
d not really understand the larger 
implications of the rallies: I was part of 
the machine by then and no longer 


questioned its operation, In any cse, it 


was a grueling 
virtua 


meetin: 


»b. 1 was responsible for 


ly every aspect of these marathon 
from buildi 


ting amd sage setting. My most 


maintenance to 


arduous task was the “choreography” of 
the rally, drilling the thousands of party 
peared in parades and 
paramilitary processions 

We had a ] 1 


with the dntswalter, the lower and mid 


members. who 


rticularly vexin blem 


dle party functionaries whose new-found 


€ to their bellies as well 


power had ge 
as to their heads; the sight of several 
thousand beer paunches wobbling across 
Hy awe 
So 1 designed the rallies so that 
«l cross the Zeppelin 
Field in darkness, throu 


the parade ground was ha 


inspiris 


the Amiswalter w 


ghi a sea of thou 
sands of Nazi banners. 1 divided the 
llagbemers into ten massive columns, 
forming lanes through which they could 


march to the speakers platform, Spot 


lights illuminmed the missed banners 


d to | 


crowning the 
slight the elect, I 
asked Hitler to requisition 130. antiair 
craft scarchlights—virtually all the Luft 
waffle had at the time, 1 positioned. thes 


around the fickd at 40-foot 


stadium 


tervals, their 


beams slashi 


into the night sky, visible 


up to 25,000 feet, at which point they 


dissolved. into a luminous glow 


The dramatic effect was breath-taking 
beyond anything 1 had anticipated. The 
floodlit si 
nt hall ringed by titanic gleaming 


iun 


white pillars, with an occasional cloud 
istically the the 
it, like a tra 


wmemone drifting through the sea. Brit 


floating surre: 


majestic wall of ligi islucent 


ish ambassador Neville Henderson wrote 
later that the effect: was like beir 
cathedral of ice 

PLAYBOY: Nuremberg was perhaps histo: 


rys most impressive example of propa 


ganda through scenic display. Countless 


young and impressionable German 
must have been first enraptured and 
then converted by your pageantry—tli 
ung men who a few years later 
fought and died in Hitler's war. How 
can you rhapsodize about the beauty of 


your light shows when their cumulative 


ame y 


Lovalty 
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effect was to lead a generation to its 
death? 

SPEER: At the time, I gave no thought to 
such considerations; I rarely even con- 
cerned myself about politics, save in the 
most perfunctory fashion, I deluded my- 
self that I was an artist and tha 
Hitler's architect, I was above politics, 
whether T was directing party rallies or 
designing government buildi This is 
folly, of course, I was a technician, but a 
technician of death. It took me many 
years to see that, however. From the day 
Troost died in 1934 to the last days of 
the war, I was completely engrossed in 
my work and totally under Hitler's 
domination, He became the center of 
my life, to the exclusion of my family, 
my children and my own individuality. I 
was part of the Nazi juggernaut as it 
gained momentum and gave no more 
thought to it than a fish does to the water 
in whieh it swims. 

I could easily have seen if I had really 
wanted to, of course, because by 1934, 
the true. nature of the Nazi system had 
already been indelibly stamped on Ger- 
many by two events; On June 30, 1934, 
in the socalled Roehm Putsch, Hitler 
bloodily purged the party of his archrival 
Ernst Rochm and Roehm's radical Brown- 
shirt followers, along with prominent 
conservative opposition leaders; and on 
August second, President von Hindenburg 
died, clearing the way for Hitler's as- 
sumption of absolute dictatorial control. 

1 was close to Hitler throughout this 
period, and the emerging pattern should 
have been clear to me, particularly after 
the Roehm Putsch, when the Nazis mur- 
dered several hundred people, at the very 
least. Perhaps to justify himself, Hitler 
stressed the homosexuality of Roehm and 
his circle and the perverted atmosphere 
of his headquarters: "In one room, we 
found two naked boys!” But Rochm's 
death and the deaths of all the others— 
old party comrades and conservative 
democrats alike—had no effect on him 
whatsoever. To Hitler, the June 30 
purge was just a difficult but necessary 
political move. 

PLAYBOY: Did the bloodiness of the 
purge repel you? 

SPEER: ] hate to admit it did not. 
Right after the purge, I was assigned to 
renovate the vice-chancellor’s office in 
Berlin. When I entered Vice-Chancellor 
Von Papen’s office, I saw a large circle of 
dried blood on the floor of one room 
where his aide, Herbert von Bose, had 
been shot to death by the SS. I instantly 
averted my eyes and from t moment 
on, I stayed away from the room. But 
that was the only effect the incident had 
on me; it was as if I'd drawn a curtain 
inside my mind, blocking the incident 
off. All 1 was concerned with in those 
days was my ambition to excel as Hit- 
ler's architect. 

PLAYBOY: Your ambitions seemed to grow 


proportionately with the crimes commit- 
ted by your benefactors. 

SPEER: Yes, | suppose so. I think from 
the very beginning Hitler was preparing 
to entrust me with tasks he had dreamed 
of undertaking ever since his adoles- 
cence. The first time he met my wife, at 
a state reception, he told her solemni: 
yur husband is going to erect build- 
š for me such as have not been cre- 
ated for 4000 years.” Even then, I had 
no idea of the 


lomaniac scale of his 
plans, nor of what they heralded for Ger- 
many and the rest of Europe 

PLAYBOY: When did Hitler first broach 
these plans? 

SPEER: In the summer of 1936, he called 
me into his office and abruptly gave me 
the greatest assignment of my career: 
T ther, we were going to rebuild Ber- 
lin as a worthy capital of the Third 
Reich. The designs for his new Berlin 
were truly staggering and my execution 
of them, 1 was convinced, could make 
me one of the most famous architects of 
history. Hitler envisioned a gigantic new 
capital, renamed Germania, to be simul- 
taneously the seat of his empire and a 
memorial forever enshrining his memo- 
ry. The heart of the existing city would 
be leveled and replaced by a three-mile 
boulevard, the Prachtallee, or Avenue of 
Splendor, twice the width and three 
times the length of the Champs Elysées, 
stretching from the Brandenburg Gate 
to the vital center of the whole complex, 
the Kuppelhalle, a gigantic domed as 
sembly hall four times the size of the 
Capitol building in Washington, with a 
capacity of 180,000 people 

Leading to the assembly hall would be 
a huge triumphal arch 400 feet high, 
dwarfing the Are de Triomphe in Paris, 
to be surrounded by a tremendous sta- 
dium holding 400.000 people, plus a mas- 
sive soldiers’ hall to house the high 
command of the Wehrmacht. new head- 
quarters for the foreign ministry, the 
party and the Luftwaffe, a new parlia- 
ment building for his rubberstamp 
Reichstag and a Gyclopean fortified 
Führers palace, occupying 22,000,000 
square feet, with vast reception halls, 
sprawling gardens and a dining hall capa- 
ble of accommodating several thousand 
people. 

Beside Hitler's projected palace com: 
plex. even the largest such edifice in 
history, Nero's fabled Golden House, 
occupying 11,000,000 square fcet, dwin- 
dled into insignihcance. Hitler believed 
that as centuries p: e domed 
assembly hall would acquire t holy 
ificance and become a hallowed 
shrine as important to National Social- 
ism as St. Peter's in Rome is to Roman 
Catholicism. Such cultism was at the 
root of the entire plan. He envisioned 
his new capital as an eternal altar to his 
greatness and a means of perpetuating 
his ideology. Like the araohs, 
he planned to use stone to ensure his 


sed, his hu; 


ancient PI 


own immortality. Germania would not 
be a city but a sarcophagus. 
PLAYBOY: Do you have any lingering re 
greis that those plans never came to 
fruition? 
SPEER: | must admit that, despite their 
absurdity and madness, I still find it 
difficult to completely free myself of the 
power they exerted over me for so many 
years. Intellectually, I can now despise 
them—but on a deeper level, they still 
have a hold on me. Perhaps, apart from 
everything else, that is one reason why I 
so deeply hate Hitler: He not only en 
abled me 
drained and perverted the creative ener- 
gies of my youth 

But even though those plans still have 
, Lam grate 
ful that they never came into being, 
because 1 can see now, as I never could 
then, that they were profoundly im- 
moral in conception. Their proportions 
alien, inhuman, reflecting the cold- 
ness and inhumanity of the 
“I am building for eternity," Hitler used 
to tell me, and that was true. But he was 
never building for people, The size and 
scale of his monuments were a prophetic 
symbol of his plans for world domina 
tion, and the giant metropolis he envis 
zed could only serve as the heart of a 
juered. and enslaved empire. One 
day in the summer of 1939, we were 
standing together over the wooden mod- 
els when Hitler pointed down at the 
gold German eagle with a swastika in its 
talons. which would crown the top of the 
Kuppelhalle dome. “That has to be 
changed," he said intensely. On his in- 
structions, I altered the design so that 
the eagle held a globe clutched in its 
daws. Two months later, World War 
Two broke out 
PLAYBOY: When did Hitler first confide 
his plans for war to you? 
SPEER: Well. he never said in so many 
words, "Speer, I am planning a world 
war." But this was clear from his designs 
for Berlin: and over the years, he never 
troubled to hide his plans for conquest 
from his circle of intimates. But I don't 
think Hitler ever envisioned a general 
war; he thought the West was so deca 
dent that he could achieve his territorial 
aspirations piecemeal, seizing 
at a time, virtually without opposition, 
until he controlled all of Europe. This 
had been his intention ever since his 
remilitarization of the Rhineland in 
1936, in clear violation of the Treaty of 
Locarno, when England and Franc 


destroy my conscience, he also 


a visceral fascination for m 


were 


azi system, 


one nation 


proved weak and irresolute 
And from that point, too 
change took place in him; he must have 
understood what an intense drama his 
life had become, realized that in the game 
es were the life 


subtle 


g, the sta 


he was play 
or death of entire n: 
tiny of the world. A few months after 
his victory in the Rhineland, I was sitting 


ions and the des 
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with Hitler in his Berchtesgaden hous 
at twilight, watching the sun fall be 
peaks. He looked 
out the window silently 
and then said to me softly, “There are 
two possibilities for me: to win throw 
with all my plans—or to fail. If 1 win, 1 
shall be one of the greatest men in 
history. If 1. fail, I shall be condemned 
despised 
anyihi 


parently embarrassed to have revealed his 


hind the mount 


damned." Before 1 could say 


he rose abruptly and left, ap 


innermost thoughts and doubts in such 
a manner 

PLAYBOY: What was his life style at 
Berchtesgaden? 

SPEER: Relatively modest. This was, after 
all, his escape from Berlin, and he dis 
pensed with the power and pomp of his 
official role, His associates, like Goering 
and Martin Borm 


trying to outdo one 


nn. were always 
another with 
splendid showpiece homes but Hitler 
lived unostentatiously in his small 
house, the Berghof 


lodge decorated in the comfortable er 


à typical country 


sat-peasant. style cherished by the perit 
bourgeois. The lunches and dinners he 
hosted were informal affairs, with sim 
ple. hearty food—no gourmet fare such 
as graced the tables of Goering and the 
other Nazi potentates 

PLAYBOY: We've read that Hitler was a 
vegetarian 

speer: He was, in addition to neither 
drinking nor smoking. He had a special 


vegetarian chef prepare his dishes. Hi 


loved animals and thought their whol 
sale slaughter for our tables was cruel 
and barbarie—the same man who could 
order millions to their deaths without a 
flicker of pity! But he wasn't a fanatic 
about his vegetarianism and didn't try 


to impose his tastes on the rest of us 


although he would occasionally chide u 
as “carrion eaters.” 

After dinner, the company always fol 
lowed Hitler into the salon, which had 
been fitted out as a film-projection 
room. Until the war, when the practice 
was discontinued, Hitler always saw one 


or two m 


vies every evening, general 
romantic films, historic spectaculars and 
comedies, 


light musical particular! 


those with a lot of ke 


Hitler suffered. from insomnia and 
would not let us go until two or three ir 
the morning. when we would finall 


stagger fully off to our own beds 


sleep to face another da 
boredom. 

PLAYBOY: Hitler didn't seem to moinrair 
a very heavy work schedule 

SPEER: No. his schedule, in Berlin as well 
as on the Obersa 


berg, Was so chaotic 
that it was a miracle he could cope wit! 
any of his pressing affairs as head ol 
state. The only really systematic thing 


about Hitler's regimen was the way he 


squandered his time. OF course, this was 


1 key to Hitlers character—he was always 


1 bohemian and his artistic temperament 
was incompatible with planned, disci- 
plined work. 

He was a gifted amateur and this 
filer 


ism was both his strength and his 

ikness. He had never mastered any 
profession: he was completely self 
taught, unfettered by th 


rigors of a 


formal specialized education, and his 
sharp natural intelligence sometimes dis 
covered short cuts and original solutions 
10 problems that a specialist would nev 
er have seen. And however dila 
work patterns, Hitler had the 
ilmost hypn 


ry his 
ft of an 


power over people 


This attracted not only impressionable 
fanatics but also talented administrators 
ind, in the beginning, at least, he knew 


how to delegate authority to such able 


m 
PLAYBOY: Would any of Hitler's asso 
ciates dare tell him to his face when he 
was mistake 

SPEER: Seldom, if ever. And this was one 
of the 


great weaknesses of Hitler's re 


I believe this is a danger confront 


ing every man who hokls power 
whether he is the head of a company or 
the ruler of a nation, The competition 
lor favor breeds. servility and hypocrisy 
The leader finds himself cut off from all 
constructive 


icism or discussion. of 
new policies and surrounded by a cote 
rie of spineless roadies, 
PLAYBOY: Was there much infighti 
m 


Vitler's entourage? 
SPEER; Hitler's circle was like a Byzan 


tine court, seething with d 


jealousy and betrayal, The 1 Reich 


was Jess a monolithic state than a net 


work of mutually warring bureaucracies 
with Hitler's staps staking out their 
own independent spheres. of influence 


and then unscrupulously seeking to cx 


tend them—olten at the expense of the 
national interest 

PLAYBOY: Were Hitler's o 
is well as ambitious? 

SPEER: Most of them would have mack 
their American contemporary Al Ca 
pone look like benign philanthropist 


3 corrupt 


From the moment they assumed power 
and got their hands on the state treas 
ury, they lined their own pockets. amas 
ing personal fortunes, profiteering from 


gove 


ment 


waas, building huge 
palaces and country villas with public 


funds, indu in a lavish life style 


more suited the Borgias than to 
self-styled revolutionaries. The rot was 
llpervasive; like a fish, the Nazi gov- 
ernment decayed from the head down. 
PLAYBOY: Which Nazi leader was the 
most. corrupt? 

SPEER: I would have to accord that du 
bious accolade to Goering. He was a thic 


on the scale, looting the museums 


and art collections of Eu 


pe for his 
own private hoards. requisition 


funds to build luxurious homes. expr 
priating state land for his vast hunting 
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preserves, extorting 


leading industrialist 
ind the 
servants who staffed them. 
devil his due, Goering hac 


charm, and also a very kee 


tates and palaces 


could be a most engagin 


was a truc 


fortune, tot wal, with no i 
beyond pers Ivancement, His state 
secretary told me at Nurembe Goerin: 


was the last of the Renaissance princes,” 
ind he was right 
PLAYBOY; Were you oi - »nal 
erms with Goerin| 
SPEER: Ye 


frequently 


his grand hur 
where he lived 


remember drivir 


iter a phone. call from 


me t 
urgent national intere T 
rived, he greeted me, his corpul " 
draped in an emerald in 
i with a giant rub: ned 
to the satin lapel, his fac er T 
thick patina of rouge, his fingerna 
lacquered a bright red. He told m 


had a brilliant idea: In view of the 


desperate steel ige w idn 


build our locomotives out of concrete? I 
just stared at him. OL cour e went 
on eagerly, extracting a handful of un 
cut diam md rubies from his pock 
t and rolling them nervousl i 
his finger locomoti 
iousl \ à 

te d. i 
nes, but k 


wound Karinhall, expansive 
out the latest. artwor e had 


Netherlands and Russia, ane D til 
rambling on about it when I pleaded 
pressing business and left 

Goering loved t 


showing 
fiscated French soaps 


vulgarly impres 


ubies and emeralds s 
dollars. By the end of the war, Goering 
must have been the richest 
many. Perha ha 
rd 


10 carry more 


by that time, Goering was no 
completely rational; his mental 
physical energies had. been sapped by his 


iddiction to heroin 


PLAYBOY: Hc was 
SPEER: Yes 
Twenties. 
1 W 


PLAYBOY 


SPEER: W ] haver 
cards, Hitler. cerrainl 


PLAYBOY: W 


SPEER: H 


PLAYBOY: What was the 


wation was SPEER: First and foremost 


st came to x he 
re ner time 
om \s H 
I Bri 1 
i inated md as hi 
" i nn 
\ 1 I TA 
en I ntuall 
vi p " uld prc 
1 t Hi 1 dor nk Hitler 
ell n of 
I i i 
i i G l 
€ 


| bit PLAYBOY: W 


disappear SPEER: H ca 
€ re ' ic 
1 Ne i 
i da | 
} j H 
à i H 
ik himself ies in Hitler 
i | few n 
Don í « 
nellec 
r sB : i 
PLAYBOY: Was Goeblx 
T N 
X the Nazi SPEER: I'd place him ii 
imals n 


M 
Nazi 
f d 
he in 


wo things 
tell: you much about 
aman... 
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This could have been 
idealism, but 
down, I think he may have been some- 


socialist utopia 


due to reformist deep 


thing of a nihilist. During the war, he 
often said that the greatest mistake we 
had made was not joining up with Sta 
lin and the Communists to jointly crush 
the West 


larities between our ideologies; he used 


ind he pointed out the simi 


to say that ex-Communist e the best 


Nazis, He 


or power hungry 


was not personally ambitious 
in the sense that. Bor 
mann was, and intellectually, he was a 
revolutionary ascetic, not a greedy he 


Goebbel. 


interested in using his exalted position 


donist like Goering was more 


to blackmail girls into his bed than to 
transport gold into his vaults. 
PLAYBOY; Goebbels, too, was a womanizer 


SPEER: That's something of an under 
statement, As minister of propaganda 
I 


he was czar of the German motion-pic 
ture industry and theater 


couch must have 


and. his casting 
envy of the 
of 


the leading German actresses owed their 


Hollywood directors 


of that day, Mo 


careers to Goebbels, and he was not 
altruistic about repayment 

PLAYBOY: Did Hitler disapprove of Goeb 
bels’ private life 

SPEER: Not as long as 
publie 


it didn't create a 
scandal. In his own way, of 
course, Hitler exploited women as cal 
lously as Goebbels did 

PLAYBOY: Are 
tionship with Eva Braun 

SPEER: Yes. He treated her very badly, He 
never publicly 


you relerring to his rela 


acknowledged their rela 
tionship and went to absurd lengths to 
disguise it, even within his own circle of 
When she accompanied Hitler 


on trips or public appearances, st 


intimates. 


never allowed to be seen in the motor 


cade or in close proximity to Hitler; and 
at Berchtesgaden, she was banished from 
the Fiihrer's presence whenever. oficial 


ler exiled Iu 


ests arrived, On these occasions, Hit- 


to her small re » the 


second floor, with a connecting door to 


his own bedroom, where she would sit 


in sad isolation while the festivities car 


ried on down 


irs. Why Hitler kept up 
I don't know 
Everyone knew she was his mistress. He 


this transparent pretext 


never displayed any consideration for 
her feelings and was consistently callous 
This was painful 


because she was obviously 


toward her in public 


10 witness, 
devoted to him and easily hurt by his 
indifference 

PLAYBOY: What kind of person was she? 
SPEER 


scheming 


Neither a dim-witted slut nor a 
Madame 
sweet, gentle and quiet woman, She was 
completely apolitical and never a 
ed to intervene in affairs of state or in- 
fluence any of 


Pompadour, but a 


tempt 


Hitler's decisions. She 
loved sports, particularly skiing, and had 
à pleasant, unmalicious sense of humor; 
Moth- 


She came from a 


she teasingly referred to herself as 


er of the Country." 


e lower-middle-class Munich family 


she nor her parents ever 


ic Į 
1 to benefit. financially 


Hitler. His ¢ 


relationship w 


to her were birthday and Christmas | 
ents of rather tasteless costume jewelry, 
and she lived on a 


doled out begrudgingly 


She alone c 


Hitler's inner c 


mained unspoiled and unpretent 


the end. She was a sad 


lonely 


the one member of that entourage 


did not deserve her doom, 
PLAYBOY: Why d 
shabbily throughout their relationship? 
SPEER: I think there were several reasons, 


Hitler treat her so 


He used to discuss the question of mar- 
riage at the dinner table, while Eva 
sat next to him, her eyes lowered, “I 
could never marry," he would s th 
total insensitivity. “Think of the prob 


lems if I had children! In the end. 
they would try to make my son my 


successor, and the chances are slim for 


someone like me to have a capable son 


uch cases." He alwa 


almost always how it goes in 
s cited the exa 
of Goethe's son, who was a cretin, to 
explain his distrust of a hereditary suc 


ion. On other 


occasions, he would 
xpound on his cynical disregard for 


women in general, just as if Eva were 
i 


not there A highly intelligent man 


should take a primitive and stupid wom 
an. Imagine if, on top of everything 
else, I had a woi 


my work!" Eva's face 


interfered with 


would remain 
expressionless; only her eyes betrayed 
There was never 


her pain any outward 


tenderness or reg 
for her in his manner 
PLAYBOY, stories that Hitler 


was a homosexual. Do you 


There were 
rink there was 
my t 
SPEER: | 


propaganda 


in them: 
think that was 


rather like 


just wartime 


the stories that 


he was of Jewish ancestry or chewed 
the carpets in epileptic fits or was a 


Hitler wa 


perversion was of the soul, 


syphilitic. No, sexually nor- 
mal; his 
not of the body, But I don't believe he 
was capable of real love. Perhaps once 
in his life he may have been, As a young 
man, he had an incestuous affair with 
his niece, Geli Raubal, whom he drove 


to suicide. But as long as I knew Hitler 


there was an ultimate coldness about 


he was devoid of 


him; on a deep lev 
all feelin 
He was an inhuman being 
PLAYBOY: And yet you said at Nurem- 
berg. "If Hitler had ever had a friend, I 
would have been that friend. 

SPEER: Yes, but the operative word there 
is if. I think at times that Hitler longed 
for the kind of human contact he could 


and tenderness. 


s of empath 


never achieve. I sensed this occasionally 


at Berchtesgaden, when I sat with him 


at teatime before his open fireplace; 


on these occasions, he would strive so 
gemiitlich 


hard to create a atmosphere, 


serving cake to his secretaries witl 


gerated gallantry, attempting to s 


in easy and relaxed c ersational € 
with his guests, tryir l 


ly host. I fc 


these occa 


to play the frienc 


1 pang of pity for him on 


he was like a gl 


preter ve, trying. desper 


ately to convince himself. that he w 
after all 


normal feelings. 


2 normal human being 


But even Hitler's will 
could not fill that vacuum deep inside 
him, that pervasive quality of intangi 


bility, of insubstantiality. I have never 


met anyone else in my life with whom I 


felt this sense of something vital missing, 


at at the core of his 


It is true 


bably came nearer to seeing this 


inner self than anyone else in his en- 


tourage. The only times I saw him be- 


and pleasure 


and spontaneity were when we were to: 


gether, poring over architectural plans or 


inspecting his cherished scale models of 


the Berlin of the future. On such 


ms, he came as close as he ever 
being human, One of my friends 


tnessing one of our work session: 


said of our relationship: "Do you know 
what you are? You are Hitler's 
ed love 

PLAYBOY: Could there have been an elc 
ality in Hitler's 


unrequit 


ment of latent homose 


relationship with you 


SPEER: Not in any conventional psycho 


logical sense. It was something deeper 
and darker. In B the sure 
I Freud discusses the eternal 
struggle between the life and death 


urges within man; and in Hitler, the 


death force held almos uncontested 


sway. But it’s possible that, at times, he 


struggled unconsciously against his own 


evil, and the last ve s of his humani. 


ty reached out in search of the life 


ie may have 


principle. At such 
sensed in me a reincarnation of the 


vanished hopes of his youth, But what 
ever our remarkable relationship was, it 
was not friendship. Our rapport. lasted 
only as long as I was his architect; once 


began to change. 


I entered his government as ministe 
armaments, everything 
The war was the real turning point in 
our relationship. 
PLAYBOY: Were 

the war began 

SPEER: No, at tl 


cluded from hi 


you with Hitler the day 


ut time, I was still ex- 


h-level military-strategy 


meetings. For weeks before he gave the 


order to invade Pe 


ind, the atmosphere 


d been tense, and 
Hitler, he 
withdrawn and distracted. 


at headquarters | 
whenever I saw appeared 
This was the 
most desperate gamble of his life, of 
course; for the first time, it seemed possi 


ble that his territorial 


acquisitions 
would have to be sealed in blood. But 


he sill 


would cave in without a 


hoped the Western powers 


t, as il 
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had over the Rhineland and Au 
and Czechoslovakia 

PLAYBOY: Previously, as at Munich, Hit 
ler had succeeded by a clever diplomatic 
game of bluff and deception. Why did 
he finally decide to risk world war 

SPEER There were several factors in 
volved. Hitler gave long and careful 
consideration to the risks involved. He 
was convinced that a showdown over 
Poland was inevitable, and he wanted it 
to occur while the military balance of 
power was preponderantly in our favor 
He still hoped to keep Britain and 
France from intervening, even after they 
had guaranteed Poland's borders. He'd 
learned. the lesson of Munich too well 
when England and France allowed him 
to carve up Czechoslovakia and incorpo 
rate the German-speaking Sudeten ter 
vitories into. the Reich, he became 
convinced he could extract any conces 
sions from them. He knew he was right 
when, six months later, he invaded the 
remainder of Czechoslovakia and ble 
tantly absorbed the entire country, with 
n from the 
1 Paris. 


But some kind of rapprochement with 


no opposit 


appeasers in 
London a 


the Russians was a vital. prerequisite to 
his Polish gamble. On Au 1959, I 


as in Moscow 


learned that Ribbentrop 


for some delicate ne ations with Sta 
lin and Molotov. I 
à wire was handed to Hitler. He read it 


stared vacantly out the window for a 


night at dinner 


moment and then flushed a deep red 
He slammed both fists on the table so 
hard that 


glasses rattled, and he cried out 


iowchoked voice: "I have 


them! P have them!" His composure 
returned and he slumped back into his 
chair without elaborating. None of us 
dared to ask him any questions and the 
meal resumed in silence. Shortly after 
dinner, Hitler assembled. his guests and 
told us: "We arc 


nona, 


wp to conclude a 


cession pact with Russia. Here 
read. this, A telegram from Stalin.” He 


handed around the message he'd re 


ceived at the table, which tersely in 
formed him of Stalin's agreement to the 
Hitler was 


cuphoric, convinced that nothing now 


terms of the proposed treaty 


stood in the way of his mastery of Eu 
rope 
Hitler 


and I stood on the Berghof terrace 


Around three in the morni 


witnessing a rare and beautiful natural 
phenomenon, Northern lights of a re 
markable intensity crackled across the 
night sky in a shimmering explosion of 
colors, bathing the mountains in a strange 
red glow. Our hands and faces were 
illuminated. by this flickering red light 
like cold fame, and there was something 
about the display that suddenly chilled 
me. Hitler stared out across the valley 
at the scarlet slopes of the Untersberg 
then down at the red light dancing over 


his hands, He said abruptly: “Looks like 


1 great deal of blood. This time we 
bring it off 
couldn't foresee how muc 
PLAYBOY: Did he 

thoughts after the B 


ithout violence." Even H 
h blood. 


itish and French 
declarations of war? 

SPEER: When he received the news, he 
was stunned. But he soon pulled himself 


ther and managed to convince him. 
lE that England and France had been 


forced to declare war for appearances 


sake, so as not to seem 
their ally, Poland 


» be deserting 
This optimism per 


sisted even after the war began in ear 


nest, first in the air and then on the 
ground—and was vastly fortified by our 
victory over France in 1910, which 
death knell 
for the Allies. It also further convinced 
Hitler of his 
PLAYBOY: When was the decision made 


to violate. the treaty with Stalin. and 


seemed to us to sound the 
godlike powers, 
invade Russia 


SPEER: Hither had always inte 
expand to the East, to seek Z 


ded to 


for Germany in Russia; you can see this 
quite explicidy stated in Mein Kampf 
This was his grand strategy; but in tac 
ties, he was quite flexible and pragmatic 
1 the 
Nazi-Soviet pact, he did not envision 


and I think that when he 


Rusia for several 
wb absorbed Poland 


and, if necessary, brought England and 


à showdown w 


years, until he 


France to their knees. But the scope and 
speed of his victories in the West made 
him overconfident and undermined his 


old resolve never to fight a war on tw 


fronts. Russia's earlier poor showing 
the Russo-Finnish War, and the outdat 
ed and deficient state of Soviet equip 
ment, led him to a fatal underestimation 
of Soviet military strength 

He knew that the Russians had signed 
their pact with us mainly to buy tim 


our alliance was a marriage of conven 


nthe start, and the break was 


On June 21, 


ience fre 


just a question of timir 


1941, Hitler 


lery salon in Berlin after s 


k me into his chancel 


oper and 
i 


Liszt 
You'll hear 


that often in the near future,” he 


played a few bars fr 


ludes on the phono; 


smiled, “because it's going to be our 


victory fanfare for the Rusian cam 
paign.” The next day, Operation Barba 
rosa, the German onslaught against 
Russia, began. 

PLAYBOY: What was your own role in the 
war effort at that time? 
SPEER: In the lne summer of 19 


ler, who still liked to think of him: 


Hit 


grand patron of the arts, had. personally 


exe 


mpted all artists—actors, painters, 


ws and 


musicians, sculj uchitects— 


from military conscription. He ordered 


the army to send the draft records of all 


artists to him ie just tore them up 
and threw them away. But I felt it was 
my duty to contribute something to the 


war effort, so I visited General Fromm 


of the army's high command and volun 
teered my services and those of my team 


of engineers and workers. Our most 


important military task was the devel 


i 
ment of a new twin-motored medium 


range Junkers dive bomber for the 
Luftwafl Toward the end of 1941, 1 
visited the Junkers general manager, H 

Koppenberg, at their plant in Desau to 
synchronize our construction with his 
production plans, He took me into a 
room, locked the door behind him and 
showed me a comparative graph of. pro 
jected German and American bomber 
production over the following three years 
The figures were overwhelmingly in favor 
of the Americans. I asked him how Goer 


ing and Hitler had reacted to these wn 


nerving statistics, "That's just it 
whispered, “they won't believe them. 
PLAYBOY: Were none of Hitler's minis 
ters realist 

speer: Not many. One man who tried to 
throw cold water on the leadership's 
delusions of omnipotence was Dr, Fritz 
Todt, the minister of armaments and 
munitions, with whom I worked closely 
in my capacity as chief. of armaments 
believed that our 


€ truction. He 


rm 
chol 


the Eastern front, the arctic weather and 


were neither physically nor psy 


illy prepared for the rigors of 


the ferocity and determination of the 
Russians, who even in retreat took a 
heavy toll of our men. Todt derided the 
official optimism about the Russian cam 
paign as willful selfdelusion and pr 
dicted that the German people would 
soon learn the terrible truth 

PLAYBOY: What effect did Todts pesi 
mism have on you 

SPEER: At first, 1 could hardly believe 
what he was saying. The desperate situa 
tion he depicted was completely at vari 


ance with the rosy propaganda bulletins 


on the ra and with the glowing press 
accounts. of our inexorable advances. 
Even at Hitler's headquarters, there was 
no atmosphere of crisis; everyone talked 
about Russia as if the war were already 
won and concentrated on the conquest 
of England as our next major task. This 
was typic al. Even at the time of Pearl 


Harbor, Hitler and his aides brushed oll 


with disinterest the news Americ 
entry into the war; after all, as the 
Führer said so often, the Americans 


were a mongrel race, sapped of creativ 
vitality, poor and cowardly soldiers who 


could never tip the balance (inst us. 


In any case, it was a the tim 


the Americans got their creaky war econ: 


omy into gear, we would already be the 


masters of Europe, with the swastika 
flying from the Kremlin to the Houses 
of Parliament. So the picture Todt 
painted was alien to every ing I had 
been taught to believe about the prog 
ress of the war. Goebbels had deceived 


himself and his associates; it was a 


extn die. Then. we ris b 


ts 


. for. every. mood, every Occasion, for all the different men you dicor 
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PLAYBOY 


classic case of the blind leading the blind 
PLAYBOY: How 
remain blind to the realities 


long did you yourself 


of the mili 
tary situation? 

SPEER: Not for long 
open my eyes in the most brutal fashion 


At the January 1942, 1 
that Sepp Dietrich, formerly commander 


events were soon to 


end of learned 


of Hitler's personal guard and now lead 
iv Eastern 
Ir 
trovsk in the 
my stall. had 
railroad. reconstruction. work 


an SS Panzer corps on thc 


nt, was scheduled to fly to Dneprope 
Ukraine 


its headquarters for 


southern where 
made 
D was anx 
ious to check firsthand on their pr 


Todt's 


particularly after disturbing re 


port, so Í asked Dietrich to take m 
ilong. 1 will never forget that trip: it 
was my first foretaste of the end. As 


flew over Russia, a vast empty landscape 


stretched out bef 


snow-covered 


of devastation me 


desolate fields with no 


signs of life other than the burned-out 


remnants of farms and railroad installa 


tions, the few road: empty ive for an 
oceasional gutted vehicle strewn along 
the roadside like the bones of some 
prehistoric animal. "There was a terribl 


silence over everything, t 


death, broken only by the 


rattle of sleet 
looked 


I knew what 


motors and the 
fuselage. As I 
this endless 


lunar landscape 


it must be like for a soldier struggling 


cut off from supplies, 


across it on foot 


snow and numbed by 
t of Napoleon's terrible 
d 1 


same disaster could befall us. 


blinded by 
frostbite. I thou 
march from Moscow 


suddenly real 
ized that the 
When we landed at Dnepropetrovsk, I 


was deeply relieved to see a me 
evidences of organized human activit 
But even there, conditions were harsh 


my crew of technicians was quartered in 


an abandoned railroad sleeping car 


by an occasional 


kept from freezing onl 


pull of steam running through the heat 


ing coils from an attached locomotive 


Most of the 
makeshift 


city was in rubble and our 
headquarters was in an icy 
that th 


dining car. 1 soon discovered 


rail worse than we 
had feared 
had adopted a scorched-earth policy, de 
IL st 


i ya signal 


situation was even 


In their retreat, the Russians 


stroying sheds, switch 


jons, repair 


systems and water 


tanks. As we desperately tried to mobi 


lize our slender and overexte 


resources to effect at least emergency re 


eat blizzards of the Russian 
All highway as 


brought to a 


pairs, the 
winter descended on us, 


well as rail tralhc was 


standstill and our crude airstrip was 


snowed in, cutting us off from the ou 
As the 
our situation grew 
the hour, We learned that a Soviet tank 

1 


corps had penetrated our defenses and 


side world. weather continued to 


deteriorate graver b 


was rapidly approaching Dnepropetrovsk. 


There was only a small Wehrmacht con- 


ent in the city to hold them off, so 


fora: 


ourselves. 


my technicians and I anxiously 


wound for weapons to defend 


We came up with nothing but a few old 


rifles and an antique artillery piece 


out shell. So we broke open our re 


maining supply of liquor and spent the 


evenin 


nking with Sepp Dietrich 


some of his men 


PLAYBOY: How was their morale? 

SPEER: Very low, except for 

who, as a professional 

would never show any outward manife 

tation of concern. During that evening 
of socializing, the soldiers poured out 
many of their fears and anxieties. As we 


sat through the night, listening to the 


booming of Russian artillery in the dis 


ing songs echoing the men's lon 
ind homesickness and the bleak horror 
of a death on the barren Russian 
teppes. These were the soldiers’ favorite 


songs, not any of the familiar martial 


melodies, and they expressed more than 
a thousand. w As 1 sang with them, 
1 thought what a diffe world this wa 
from Berlin, where rig ni 
clubs and restaurants, as yet unfettered | 
austerit cre ere full, the laughter 
high, the music gay, the champagne bub 
blir à Berlin many of these men 
iround me w never in 


For the m wer 
pared when in 
explicably turn I 
critical. blunder ty 
of roughout war and. the nex 
da weather cleared enough for me 
to fly back to Germany, I had one final 
impression before entering the plane. I 


as forced to 
cold for ses 
POWs strove to cle 


freezin 


Russians in. padded jack 
unded me 
They 


mate 


I realized he was warning me ^s 
bite. Another of the Russian € 
i the filthy, tattered remnants of his 


Red army uniform hanc me a 
dean, folded white handkerchief t 

my face. Later, that image stuck in m 
mind: Here was one of a race we were 


determined to turn into helots, a people 


whom we already reg with 


contempt and indifference as little m 


an. pack. animals At was 


probably the last of his personal. posses 


sions—and for no reason other than 


that I was a fellow human bein 


the clem: 
I did not 


it remained with me. But soon the plane 
took ind the Russian workers were 
left behind—ants on the snow-swe 


I would be at the 


w Wit l 
“Wolf's Lair" the Führers 


command 


uarters in Rastenburg 
rid” of 


wy—and 


back in the 


inhumanity. As I arrived 


lt emerged from a conference with 


Hitler exl ind d 
pressed. He sat with me, drinking a glass 
inc y reticent n exc 


himself for a few hours sleep, He wa 


and asked 
him. I ac 


] 
the gruel 


back to Berlin, he 
if Vd like to 


flyin, 


glad to ave 


iin journey, and agreed to meet him 


own meeting with Hi 


d, it was after three o'clock. in 
morning and 1 was totally exhaust 
ed, mentally and physically, 1 sent Todt 


at I could not fly 
and v 


with him 
small bed 


ome sleep. | 


room w 


t morning by the 
telephone, 1 picked 
Dr. Brandt, Hitler 


personal physician, came on the line, his 


harsh ringin; 


itementz: “Todt 


ind he has been 


He | up and 1 sat 


for several minutes while t 


PLAYBOY: Did Hitler to ap 


1 expect 


point you as T uccessor 
SPEER: That e last thought in my 
mind. T« ion wa alter Hither 
himself, the most important in the Reich. 
| expected that a small proportion 


of "Todt's construction tasks would 
shifted to 
that I 
ed t his du 


it 1 never even dreame 


become his successor. 1 


wuld be trans 


to other ministers, with the bulk 


bably falling to Goerin: 


was what 1 expected when Hitler 


med me to his ofhee at one o'clock 


in iternoon. on the day of Todt 
death. Unlike our meeting of the pre 
vious evening, he greeted. me formall 
in his capacity as chief of state, and h 


nesslike. He 


my expression of co 
ibruptly: “Herr Speer, 1 apy 
Minister 


M successor to Todt in 


I was rooted to the ground, unable to 


eak ld not believe I was hearir 


elected. you for id 


to think of an 


man: sood there in 


iy, and Hitler ignored me, coolly return 


work. When I h 


word for me, m 


ing to his pa 


»odbyes I'd grown accu 


to. I'd had my first taste of our new 


was no 


relationship. 1 


sonal friend and architect but an unde 


ling in his government. But at the tim 


I did not recognize the significance of 


As I left 


ts were ree 


this change in Hitler's manner 


his office, my thot ling 


confusion—and some apprehension. 1 


had been transformed from an architect 
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to the number-two man in the govern- 
ment, with complete 
the efficient functioning of our 
effort. I had been entrusted, in effect, 
with the destiny of the entire nation 
PLAYBOY: By all accounts, your successes, 
at least in the early days, were quite 
phenomenal 

SPEER: Yes, once we had restructured the 
war economy under a central planning 


responsibility for 
war 


control and mobilized our industrial rc 
serves and resources, the production. re- 
were remarkable, Within six 
months of my appointment, production 
had 
control, In the period from February to 
August 1942, production increased by a 


sults 


soared in every area under our 


ratio of 27 percent for guns and 2 
percent for tanks, while ammunition 
output rose by 97 percent. Our arma 


ments production in that half year rose 
by 59.6 percent. By 1943, 


were producing seven times the weapons 


our factories 
produced in 1942 and over five times thc 


amount of ammunition; our total muni 
tions production rose from 540,000 tons 
in 1941 to 2,558,000 tons in 1943. Even 
as the Allied air onslaught grew in fe 
rocity, our production figures continued 
to skyrocket, The Allies 
wed by the way our 


kept going almost to the end 


were quite 


ums industry 


When I was arrested after the war, 
General Frederick L. Anderson, com 
mander of the U.S. Eighth Air Force, 


visited me in my cell and talked to me for 


some time about the way our arms indus. 
try had continued functioning despite his 
bomber attacks. He 
afterward, “Had T known what this man 
was achieving, I would have sent out the 
American Eighth 


to put him underground.” 


told some reporters 


entire Air Force merely 
So it is truc 
But 


inevitable 


that we had some startlir 
they only served to de 


overwhelming for even the most brilliant 


SUCCESSES, 
y the 


forces arrayed against us were too 
industrial planning to overcome 

PLAYBOY: But you did succeed in delaying 
the inevitable; without your efforts, ac 
cording to some historians, Hitler mi 
have had to admit defeat as carly as 19 
or 1943. Hundreds of 


soldiers and civilians on both sides died 


in that period, and yet you still speak of 


your achievements with apparent. pride 
SPEER: 
prolon, 


It would have 


I am not proud of my role in 


ng the war—just the opposite 
been far better for Ger- 
many and the world if the collapse had 


come in 1943, when the human sacrifice 


would have been far less and many 
victims would have been spared. So, in 
that sense, my successes were really fail- 


ures—crimes, in fact 
s, I did not think in ethical or 


an terms. 


But, of course, in 
those ye: 
humanit 


All I was interested 
in was increasing our war production 
PLAYBOY: And yet there is still that note 
of pride in your voice when you discuss 
these technical achievements. 


SPEER: I cannot help feel 
pride. This is my 
weakness, perhaps. Those were the days 
of my and I things 
which many people predicted were im 
and I 
takes pleasure in those accomplishments, 
Then I think of all the cities destroyed. 
the soldiers killed, the 


g stirrings of 
weakness—a human 


youth, achieved 


possible suppose my ego still 


Jews butchered 
1943 1945—and my pride 
turns to sickness But I will 


hypocrite and say the pride is not there 


between and 


not be a 


Intellectually, I have accepted that it is 
wrong to be proud of such things, but 
emotionally, I still feel a surge of pride 
when I think of the obstacles I overcame 
and the 
dishonest if I said otherwise 

PLAYBOY: Despite your efforts, when did 
the tide of war begin to turn against 
SPEER: The final 
point was Stalingrad 


als we achieved, I would be 


and irrev 


ble turning 
thir 
badly even before that 


although 


had begun to g 


Hitler never expected a prolonged war 


and, therefore, he had never prepared 
for one. The moment his series of blitz 
krieg victories ceased and the stru 


beg: 
shortages of strategic raw materials, 
ticularly fuel, 
our war machine 


n to drag encountered 


out, wc 
par 
that seriously. hampered 
It really was a miracle 


that we were able to keep going as long 
as we did, considering the huge drains 
on our resources and. manpower. These 


problems were manifested particularly 


icutely in my own armaments.produc 


tion work. 


Because of our manpower shortag 


rized the prime importance of em 
ployin 
This had been done with considerable 
effect in the First World War 
already standard procedure in the Al 
lied nations, but Hitler would not hear 


would the 


German women in industry 


and was 


of it, nor responsible officer 


for manpower, gauleiter Fritz Sauckel 
This was a crucial error. If from the 
beginning we had followed the Allies" 


lead 
German women working in our 
ries, freeing 1,000,000 men for the army 


we could have had over 1,000,000 


facto 


But the refusal to entertain. my propos 


had a more sinister result, It was a 


factor 


! contributing 


gram of forced labor from the occupied 
territories—which led to my own convic 
tion at Nuremberg and 20 years in prison 
PLAYBOY: When did the slave-labor poli 
cy begin? 

SPEER: As carly as November 1941, Hitler 
told me when I stressed our manpower 
“The ea workin 


for us embraces n 


directly 
1,000,000 


problems, 


e than 2 


people [and] we will succeed in involving 
one of these millions in the labor 


Hitler ordered Sauckel to re 


process. " 
cruit labor from the occupied countries, 
and Sauckel enthu 
ed. promisir 


by force, if necessary 


to provide 
fact 


Sauckel went ahead with brutal procure 


millions of workers for ies. 


our 


ment of forced and millions of 
foreign laborers, Soviet POWs and con 
centration-camp | inmates 


work in my armaments factories, 


labor, 
were sent to 
often 
under the most appalling conditions 

PLAYBOY: Are 
the slavelabor program to Sauckel? 
SPEER: No, Despite my initial 
tions, I was Sauckel’s wholehearted col 


you shifting blame for 


reserva 
laborator on the forced-labor program 
d I I will not split 
listic hairs to lessen my own respon 
vility. Sauckel technically i 
charge of the program, 
roles were rather like the captain of thc 


slave sh. 


share his guilt 


was 
entire but ov 
and the slaveowner who bu 
his cargo. Who is more, or 
At that time 
eficient functioning of our economy 
teful to Sauckel for eacl 


less, guilty 
I thought only about the 


I was deeply g 


worker he sent me. When it appearec 
that we might fall behind schedule in 
our armaments production, I pressed 


Sauckel to provide me with more work 
ers; and when we failed to fulfill quotas 
When 


provid 


I often shifted the blame to him. 
Hitler 


concentration-camp 


instructed Himmler to 

inmates for the 
plants, I welcomed them, as I did Russian 
] treated. these millions 


than servomecha 


prisoners of w 


of people as no more 


nisms for our machines of war, and that is 
both a legal and a moral crime 


PLAYBOY 


efficiency, 


If only for reasons of economic 
you could have improved the 
which thes 


barbaric conditions under 


men worked and lived—and died 
SPEER: | 


conditions. 


actually did try to 
In fact 


reasons the judges at 


improve 
this was one of th 


Nuremberg 


for reducing the severity of my sentence 
But even when I did do the right thing 
all the 


the conditions under which these prison 


it was for wrong reasons, P saw 


ers worked on several occasions and it is 


burned into my memory d my con 


science. In December 1943, 1 inspected 
a huge rocket-production complex bw 
in airraid-proof caves in the desolate 
Harz Mountain range. The for 


workers there had been provided by the 


SS, which was then my rival in manpow 


and I remember vividly 


bleak, 


er procurem 


walking thro those echoin 


caverns where thousands of slave labor 
ers worked on V-2 assembly lines 

These men went about their work like 
zombies, and as I passed among them, they 


looked at 
drowned eyes and. mechanically plucked 


ind through me blankly with 


their blue prison caps from their shaven 
skulls until I had passed by them. Th 

walked and worked like me 
under water 


n swimming 
immersed in their private 
They were skeletal, undernour 


brutally 


horrors. 


ished and treated. I learned 


that sanitary facilities were virtually non 


existent, disease was everywhere and the 
mortality rate was tremendous; the men 
were forced to sleep in the wet, chilly 
caves and they died like flies from 


zh of theright 


ood things. And all of 


Seagram's 7 Crown. It fits right into your world. snowman 
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dysentery, tuberculosis and pneumonia. 
After I left the caves, which reeked with 
human illness, I almost vomited, and I 
had to down several stilf brandies before 
I could carry on, I knew that we were 
ruthlessly exploiting slave labor, but I 
had not been prepared for this sickening 
human reality. 

PLAYBOY: What did you do about it? 
SPEER: I immediately dispatched the 
bor force to build a large barracks camp 
on a nearby hill to quarter the workers 
and instructed the overseers to improve 


sanitary and health conditions and im- 
prove their diet, I sent Dr. Poschmann, 
the medical supervisor for my ministry, 
to inspect the site and see that all hy 
gienic precautions were taken and that 
henceforth the men would be well fed, 
clothed and housed and provided with 
civilian doctors stationed at the camp. 
Whenever 1 tried to improve living and 
working conditions for foreign labo 
Pr 
tion from the SS, whose declared policy 
was to treat these 
beasts of burden, But 
wrong; I took such measures only for 
reasons of maximizing efficiency and 
production. As I said to Hitler so often, 
what good to our war el 


of course, I was faced with stiff 


ien as no more than 
don't get me 


t iva sick or 
dead worker? I helped these men rather 
as one would keep livestock well fed, 
not out 
as human beings. 

PLAYBOY: In a review of your book, Willi 
Frischauer 
nothing quite as repugnant as the 
Speer 
How would you answer him? 
SPEER: What can I say to 
behavior on this quest 
and there 
anyone of the sincerity of my gu 


f any sympathy for their plight 


writes, "I have come across 


sheds" for your slave laborers, 


him? My 
on was repugnant 


is no way I can coi 


ince 
t. It is 


I suppose, 


something I must live with. 
to be honest, that the tears I shed are 
for myself as well as for my victims, for 
the man I could have been but was not, 
for a conscience I so easily destroyed. 

PLAYBOY: How many slave laborers died 
in your factories? 
SPEER: There are no precise figures, but 
thousands must have perished from dis 
malnutrition and, in some cases, 
SS guards, And, of 
both 


case, 
the brutality of 
course, the casualty figures amoi 
forced 
mounted with the increasing tempo of 
Allied air attacks on our l in- 
stallations, By the e 
factories were taki 
pounding from the 
PLAYBOY: How effective was the air war 
against Germany? 

SPEER: Much less effective than it could 
Allies didn't know it, 
h 
they 


laborers and German workers 
industr 
d of the war, our 


a tremendous 


ive been. The 
but they had. victory within their rea 
5. In August of that year 
a series of devastatingly effective 
g raids on our ball-bearing facto- 


bombi 
ries, which were pivotal to all our arma- 


ments production. By 
crucial 
completely wiped out our arm 
production. Ball bearings were vital and 
irreplaceable components of every major 
weapon from tanks to planes, and a few 
more Allied raids would have crippled 
our arms production; the war 
have been effectively over. 

And then, utter 
and tremendous relief, the 
abruptly terminated 
rebuild the dam although 
they never again achieved their full in- 
dustrial capacity. I learned after the w 
that the Allies had 
totalitarian system was so efficient that we 
had dispersed our ball-bearing 
across the countryside in camouflaged sites 
is and. bunkers 
They were, of course, completely wrong 
The Allies failed to grasp the effectiveness 
of. their and, instead, 
switched to a policy of vast air raids all 


paralyzing this 


nerve center, they could have 


nents 


would 


to our astonishment 
Allied raids 


nd we were able to 


d factories, 


assumed that our 


and in bombproof cave 


bombing 


strategic 


across the country and saturation be » 


ing of major civilian centers. This killed 
je, but 


many pe it did not seriously 


damage the economy 
PLAYBOY; Some observers, such as play- 
Rolf Hochhuth, 
that the Allied "ter 
such. German cities 


wright have charged 


bombings” of 


s Dresden were im- 
ad actually con- 
in themselves. Do 


moral and inhumane 


stituted a war crime 


you agree with the 
SPEER: | think you 
English about the pot callir 


have 


saying in 
the kettle 
black, so after all my own sins, I am not 


going to accuse others: if my own hands 
were clean, perhaps | could do other 
wise, All E can say is that 
certainly did not 


these raids 


hieve their stated 


ning the war. There 


attacks were 


objective of shor 
is no doubt that the air 
terrifying, but their final result 


engender more hatred than f 


was to 


among 
the survivors. 

I was in my ministry in Berlin when 
the Royal Air Force began its g 
mber offensive against the city on 
November 1913. We 
midst of a stall 


at 


were in the 


conference when the 


air-raid siren sounded; and when I was 


informed that a huge fleet of Allied 
mbers had reached Potsdam, | ad 
journed the meeting and drove to a flak 


tower in the vicinity, where I intended 
to witness the attack from the platform, 
as I had done previously. 1 had just 
reached the top when direct hits nearby 


forced me to take refuge inside; the 
heavy concussions were shaking the 
thick concrete tower like a All 


around me sta 
ant 


red dazed and bleeding 
gunners; the terrific air 
detonations of the 


rcraft 
from the 
bombs had flung them 2 
the stairs like ra 


pressure 
nst the walls 
dolls. For 


and dow 


20 minutes, we huddled t 
tower while bombs rained down on the 


city and we were choked by a haze of ce- 
ment dust from the crumbling walls 
As the sound of the exploding bombs 


began to recede from our immediate 
vicinity, I reeled out onto the observa 
tion tower and looked out 
besieged city. Berlin 
one giant inferno. 


raged everywher 


over the 
appeared to be 
Fierce. conflagrations 
and there was a sinis 
lity of beauty 
if one could 


about 


ter, seductive qu 
the terrible scene; 
the death a 
below, it was quite visually entrancing. 
The night sky was shattered by the 
explosion of countless parachute flares, 
which the Berl 


d suffering in the streets 


s dubbed “Christmas 


a fitful illumination over 
Anti 
ploded in bursts of flame amid the roil 
ing black smoke 
by searchlights, 
medieval 
enemy bomber would be trapped in a 
probing searchlight and I would watch 
as it struggled to escape the cone of 
light like a moth trying to wriggle free 
of its pin, until the antiaircraft gunners 
zeroed in on it and the 
solved in a blossom of flan 
plummeting to earth, lost in the sea of 
fire that was sweeping the city 

ely chorco: 
somehow unreal, It was 
raid was over and | 


ircralt shells ex 


id the sky was slashed 
like gigantic 
duel. 


swords in 


some Occasionally, an 


bomber dis 


e, its debris 


The spectacle was str 
hed and 
when the 


only 
ventured forth into the streets th 


t its 


into the 
screaming and sobbing of the maimed 
grim finality of 


apocalyptic splendor disol 


d bereaved and the 


i. I got hold of my staff car and 


drove to the sections of the city where key 


d 


factories situated, driving 


streets thick with rubble 


were over 
past rows of 
flaming buildings. Dispossessed families 


stood or sat before their burning homes, 


d possessions 
was filled 


pathetic bundles of salva 
piled around them. ‘The air 
with suffocating clouds of soot and 
smoke and the sound of crackling fire 

giant carni. 
vore were rending the city in its jaws. A 
huge pall of smoke hovered over Berlin, 


4000 feet in height, 


was everywhere, as if some 


extending up te 


and even when day came, everything 
remained as dark as night. ‘There was a 
Walpurgisnacht atmosphere about the 
city, he ened by the ne 
laughter and gaiety of people dazed and 
stunned by the disaster and unable to 
comprehend its full dimensions. From 


-hysterical 


that point on, Berlin was subjected to 
Allied air at 
at the end of the war, the 


relentless and devastating 
tack, until 
city was reduced to rubble. 
PLAYBOY: How did Hitler 
systematic destruction of his cities? 
SPEER: With a we 
indifference. As 
beginning with the totally unexpected 
at Stalingrad, Hitler's state of 

(continued on page 168) 


react to the 


d, somnambulistic 


reverses accumulated. 


disaster 
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gray matters deep in the depository seethed a vast network d disembodied minds, locked in endless programmed reveries of love, hate and fear... 


NEON SCULPTURE BY S. THOMAS 


fiction By WILLIAM HJORTSBERG 


HIVE 


THE SCANNER SEES: unending gun-metal walls; plastic 
flooring; three DeHartzman Communicators, multifre- 
quency channel finders attached and blinking; and the 
forward end of the subdistrict memory file. A soft flush 
of blue has suffused the luminous egg-crate ceiling—the 
first gentle trace of a dawning day. At the end of the 
aisle, the sector's community power unit is already 
humming with life. 

Next to the power unit, in the foremost deposit 
drawer, a solitary cerebromorph has switched off his 
scanner and floats in voluntary darkness. His number is 
A.0001-M(637-05-99), His name was Denton “Skeets” 
Kalbfleischer. Skeets is the senior resident of the deposi- 
tory. He is 12 years old and will remain so forever. 

Over in aisle B, an Amco-pak Mark IX maintenance 
van prowls silently along on pneumatic treads. The 
Mark IX is a clumsy piece of equipment and economic 
considerations alone keep it from becoming obsolete. 


Accordingly, its use is restricted to those sectors estab- 
lished before the Awakening. Maintenance vans are 
programmed to perform a wide range of mundane 
chores; the Mark I's clean and polish the aisles each 
night, the Mark III's tend the power units. Every Amco- 
pak above Mark V is a mechanic, equipped with tele- 
scoping arms and pneumatic digits capable of the most 
intricate and precise manipulations. Mechanically mind- 
ed depository residents never tire of watching the vans 
at work and a special scanner channel has been pro- 
vided to satisfy these vicarious repairmen. 


One aisle-B resident with no interest in the Amco- 


is a former Czechoslovakian motion-picture star housed 
in deposit drawer number B-0486-F (098-76-04). Classi- 
fied female (in the advanced sectors, no sex distinctions 
are made among resident cerebromorphs), Vera Mitlovic 
spends her time screening old films. Although Center 
Control considers 20th Century cinema to be frivolous, 


l, spurred on b) 


and thus detrimental to individual spiritual advance 
ment, the old movies are recorded in the memory file 
and all Vera has to do is check her memory-file index 
and dial the appropriate code key on the telescript 
console. 

Vera is awake this morning even before reveille sere 
nade (today, the overture to Wagner's Der [liegende 
Holländer) and dials her first film the moment the 
memory-file librarian switches on for the day. It is 


Bohemian Idyl, a Czech romantic comedy starring Vera 
as a Prague fashion designer who falls in love with a 
gypsy. Two Center Control regulations for members of 
her category are neglected: By not checking her memo 
tapes for a dream playback, she has failed to file the 
required auditing report; more importantly, for the 
third day in a row, she will miss the morning medita 
tion exercise. 

But Vera doesn’t care. With the old film flickering, 
she is transported. beyond the demands of Center Con 
trol. Does it matter if the print is in poor condition, the 
celluloid yellow and scratched? It is like watching her 
own ghost. The challis skirt lifts and swirls; her long 
limber legs gleam with firelight; she dances about the 
caravan encampment, tempting the fiddlers with her 
buoyant breasts. And where are those lovely legs today 
those youthful breasts? Gone to dust, with only their 
image preserved; a shadow etched in silver nitrate. V 
joy is tinged with sadness and regret. If only she had 
eyes, she would be weeping. 


Three drawers down from where Vera views her melan 
choly matinee, Obu Itubi, a late-22nd Century Nigerian 


sculptor, is programming a memory-file entomology 
tape on the habits of bees. Itubi was the most distin- 
guished member of the school known as the African 
Renaissance. His work with plastic and steel represents 
the final flowering of Western humanism, a last gasp of 
anthropomorphism before (continued on page 11 


for a long-lost past, one of them rebé 


7'mon, admit it, Francesca—you're not even 
interested in how I broke ninety!” 
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ILLUSTRATION BY FRED BERGER 


OURT 
article By JOHN McPHEE 
a fortnight on the lawns 
of wimbledon 


HOAD ON COURT FIVE, weathered and 
leonine, has come from Spain, where he 
lives on his tennis ranch in the plains of 
Andalusia. Technically, he is an old 

hero trying a comeback but, win or lose, 
with this crowd it is enough of a come- 
back that Hoad is here. There is tempes- 
tuous majesty in him, and people have 
congregated seven deep around his court 
just to feel the atmosphere there and to 
see him again. Hoad serves explosively, 
and the ball hits the fence behind his 
opponent without first intersecting the 
ground. His precision is off. The dead 
always rise slowly, His next serve splits 
the service line. Hoad is blasting some 
hapless Swiss into submission. As he tosses 
the ball up to serve again, all eyes lift 
above the court and the surrounding 
hedges, the green canvas fences, the beds 
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of climbing roses, the ivy-covered walls 

and at the top of the ball's parabola 
it hangs for an instant in the sky against 
a backs half-timbered 
among plane trees and poplars on sub 
urban hills. Rising from the highest hill 
is the steeple of St. Mary's Church 
Wimbledon, Hoad 
16 years ago. He swings through the ball 
and hits it very deep. “Fault.” Hoad's 
wife, Jenny, and their several children 
are at the front of the crowd beside the 
court, watching with no apparent dismay 
as Hoad detonates his spectacularly hori 
zontal serves. 


ound of houses 


where was married 


Smith, in a remote part of the grounds, 
is slowly extinguishing Jaime Fillol 
Tall, st All-American, Stan 


htforward, 


Smith is ranked number one in the 
United States. He grew up in Pasa 
dena, where his father sold real es 
tate. A fine basketball player, Smith 


gave it up for tennis. He is a big hitter 
thinks 
umpire's chair is his wallet. The 
rooms of W 


Under the 
locker 
slightly 


who with caution 


nbledon are only 


less secure than the vaults of Zurich, but 


Smith always takes his wallet with him to 
the court, Fillol, a Chileno, supple 
and blue-eyed, says "Good shot" when 
Smith drives one by him. Such remarks 


are rare at Wimbledon, 


where Alphonse 


would have a difficult time finding Gas 


ton, The players are not, for the most 
part, impolite, but they go about their 
business silently. When they show 


appreciat 
is genuine 

Fillol’s game 
he crumbles 


of another player's shot, it 
There is no 
Now he 
Always he 


structure to 
dominates, now 


faces the big, 


controlled, relentless power of the all 
but-unwavering Smith. Smith does not 
like to play on these distant courts close 
walls of the Wimbledon c 
pound. The wind rattles the ivy and the 


ivy sometimes rattles Smith—but hardly 


to the 


» to save Fillol 
John Alexander 
shines from washing 


enou 


has brown hair that 
It hangs straight 
collar of his shirt i 
line. The 
flows behind hi 


and touches the 
trimmed 
gusts, and the 
Not yet 20, he is tall, good-looking, has 
bright clear eyes and could be a Shake 


a 


horizontal wind 


hair 


spearean 
Dunlop. 


page. In his right hand is a 
He drives a forehand deep cross 
There is little 
get position before th 


him to 
ck 


court time for 


ball comes t 


last, heavy 
In Alexander's 


fizzing with topspin. 
mind, there is no 
doubt that the man on the other side of 
the net is the best tennis player on 
He hit with him once, in Sydney 


Laver 


earth 


when needed someone to warm 


him up for a match with Newcombe 


But that was all. He ha 
against him before, and 


never played 
now, on the 
Number One Court, Alexander feels less 


the hopeless odds against him than a 


sense of being honored to be here at 
all, matched 
eminent tournament of lawn tennis. The 
Number One Wimble 


don's two stadiums, and it is a separate 


nst Laver in the pre 


Court is one of 


closed world, where two players are 


watched in proximity by 7000 pairs of 


eyes. Laver is even quicker and hits 


harder than Alexander had imagined, and 
Alex 
hitting. He lunges, swings hard and hits 


der, in his 


nervousness, is over 
wide. 
d that the match 


n exhibition, 


Laver is so far ahe 


since become 


has long 
etheless, he plays every point as if it 
vital. He digs for gets. He 
lobs. He 
for Alexander's 


were sends 


up topspin sprints and dives 


smashes. He punches 
volleys toward the corners and, when they 


miss, he winces. He is not playing against 


Alexander. He is playing 
unlike 


does not find himself scratching for form. 


gainst perfec 


t This yea other years, he 


] in general and he feels 


He feels go: 


good to be here, He would rather play 
at Wimbledon than anywhere else at all 
because, as he explains, “It’s what the 
instills here. At Wimble 
to a pitch. The 


best crowd. The 


atmosphere 
best 
You 


thing is 


don things come 
grass. The royalty 
all of 
important. You play your best tennis 
playing Alexander 
ond round, is in the p 


à sudden feel the whole 


Laver in the sec 


ess of defend. 


ing the Wimbledon title. In the history 
of this sport, no player has built a 
record like Laver's. There have been 


nd slams—one by Budge 
Wimbledon is the tourna 


ment the players most want to win. It is 


only three gr 


two by Laver 


the annual world championship. Budge 


won Wimbledon twice. Perry won it 
three times. Tilden w it three times. 
Laver has won Wimbledon four times 
and no one at Wimbledon this after 


noon has much doubt that he is on his 
way to his fifth champ 


128 men in this tourn 


There are 
and 127 of 


shadow of 


onship. 


ment 


them are crowded into the 


this one small Australian. Winning is 


everything to tennis players, although 
more than 99 percent of them are cer 


tain losers—and they expect to lose to 


him. Laver, who has a narrow and deli 
cate face, freckles, a hawk's nose, thin 
ning red hair and the forearm of a 


Dungeness crab, is known to all of them 
as Rocket. Alexander, who is also Aus 


tralian and uses a Dunlop no doubt 


because Laver does, has just aced the 
d leads him 40-love. To 
Alexander hit 


Rocket twice 
prepare for 


with Roger 


this match, 


Yaylor 


and pract ly serving to Tay 


d principa 
Alexander 
When Laver 
his game. He 
Alexander 


lor's backhand. serves in 


to Laver's. backhand in 


trouble, fury comes into 


lashes out now and passes 


s Alexander on 


on the right. He pa 
the left. He 


carries him backward from 


40-love to advantage out. Alexander 
big serve A 
i 


ckhand goes by him so 


runs to the net under a 


crosscourt | 


that his racket does not move. In the 
press section, Roy McKelvie, dean of 
English tennis writers, notifies all the 
other tennis writers that beating Laver 


would be a feat comparable to the run 
four-minute mile. The 
Thank you 
to Alexander at the net 


A person who has won two grand slams 


ning of the first 


match is over Laver says 


1 played well 
and four Wimbledons can say 
comingly. The 
therefore graceful 


games in three sets. 


that be 
remark is honest and 


took 
I've improved. I've 


Alexander four 


learned more possibilities,” he says after 
ward. “It should help me. The improve 
ment won't show for a while, but it is 
there 

r Taylor leans against the guard 
rail on the sundeck roof of the Player 


Tea Room. He is 
und—the 


5 feet above the 


Room is 
and from that 


Players Te 


ised on concrete 


stilts 
| perspective he can sec 
Wimbledon 


rass courts alt 


almost all 


lawns of There are 


ther, and tho: 


that are not attended with grandstane 
are separated by paved walkways ten 
Benches line the 
Wimbledon is 


Twenty-five thousand people can. move 


feet wide edges of the 


walkways. well designed 
about in its confined spaces without feel 
Each 


tennis can be 


ing particularly crowded court 


stands alone and the 


watched at point-blank range. The whole 


compound is somehow ordered with 
F 


in ten acres and all paths eventually 


lead to the high front facade of the 


Court, the name of which, like 
ne Wimbledon itself, is 


Centre 


the n 


dochical. "Centre Court" refers not only 
to the ne plus ultra tennis lawn but also 
to the entire stadium that surrounds it 


A three-story dodecagon with a roof that 
shelters most of its seats, it resembles an 


walls 


Elizabethan theater. Its exterior 


are alive with ivy and in planter b 


on a balcony above its principal door 
way are rows of pink and blue hydran 
hallmark of 


are not 


geas. Hyd are the 
Wimblede 


played ¢ 


only dis 
high but also appear in flower 
courts. In their 


beds among the outer 


pear to be 


tel efflorescence, the 


hydrang: 


ap 
raniums that have escalated 
When the Wimbledon fortnight 


is each 


socially 


beg London 


year newspapers 


are always full of purple lang 
1 the pink 


lawns are tov 


the green velvet lawns 


blue hydrangeas. The 


and hard and frequently somewhat 


brown. Their color means nothing to 


the players or to the nd staff, and 


this is one clue to the superiority of 
Wimbledon courts over the more lumpy 
but cosmetic sods of tennis lawns clsc 
where. The hydrangeas, on the other 

ntinued on page 246) 


Veg 
eater 


photographer 
max waldman 
captures the sensuous 
lyricism of the 
unclad body 
as dramatic 


expression 


Dark, compelling 
melancholy — these 
viev ff actors 

ind actre (s in 
the nude, by studio 
photographer Max 
Waldman, move far 
beyond the ordinary 
promotional stills 

sed by theatrical 


distinctive wo 


The Living Theater 
tableau, preceding 
page. Casts restage 
“The Sound of a 
Different Drum” (left), 
"Tennis Anyone?" (top) 


st too real, 
human strug 


that they portray 
Since finding sub 


aldman emplo 
ifted dramatis 
personae from off 
Broadway pl 
men and women 
who quickly grasp 
ohotographic 
niques. Then, 
Manhattan 


Players from the 
troupes of "Oh! 
Calcutta!" (top) and 
"Dionysus in 69" 
(right) recapture 
dramatic scenes. 


studio, he lights 
stages and directs 
scenes for his 
camera, often 
creating them, as 
for the dar s 

at left and above 
Yet, in the final 
WOIK, W 

such the 


striving 
self-r 


“Improvisation” is 
Max Waldman's own 
title for dancers’ 
artistic, impromptu 
studio performance 
(left and top). 
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the machines lulled the world into med. 
itation. His file number is B-0489-M (773- 
22.99) 


The Amco-pak in aisle B has finished 
its work on the auxil 
power unit. A malfunctioning valve has 
been located and replaced and now the 
Mark IX sorts and repacks the complex 
array of tools laid out for the job. A 
comic business: The Amco-pak is an 
absent-minded octopus, searching with 
its many arms for a variety of misplaced 
gadgets. Scanner viewers are always 
amused by this clumsy clean-up operation 

The Amco-pak locates the tools; it 
lumbers up the aisle, retractable arms 
stored, pneumatic digits at rest, mind 
lessly treading toward its next assign: 
ment. Many depository residents are 
frankly envious. They feel it is a waste 
to bestow those miraculous fingers on a 
machine incapa 
worth, 


ry community 


sle of appreciating their 


Skeets Kalbfleischer is sleeping late 
The reveille serenade has simply been 
digested into his dream, a stirring sound 
track for the Hollywood sex fantasies 
that still occupy his adolescent mind 
even after a more than 300-year absence 
from grade-B double features. Skeets is a 
definite problem for Center Control, On 
one hand, he is a historic landmark; the 
very first cerebromorph, the cornerstone 
of the oldest depository in the system. 
Bur, on the other hand, his complete 
failure to achieve any measure of spirit 
ual progress in this enlightened age fol 
lowing the Awakening is a matter of 
considerable concern to the auditing 


commission 

The problem isn't that Skeets is not 
ed. In the centuries following his 
operation, he has earned the equivalent 
of several dozen baccalaureate degrees. 
He has ten doctorates to his credit 
Sealed in his cerebral container from the 
age of 12, he has been spoon-fed knowl. 
edge by whole committees of curious 
scientists. He is versed in mathematics, 


educ 


languages, the arts; he is an outstanding 
authority on molecular biology and 
Ninth Century Hindu cave painting 
Learning, programmed on endless reels 
of magnetic tape, has saturated his brain 
cells and Skeets spouts answers with the 
speed and accuracy of a computer. Den- 
ton Kalbfleischer is a very successful 
experiment. One problem only: In this 
sophisticated age of meditation and spir 
itual liberation, Skeets still wants to be 


a cowboy 


“The superfamily Apoidea, consisting 
of various social and solitary hymenop- 
terous insects. Observe Apis mellifera, 
the common honeybee, both industrious 
and social. This insect lives in a colony 


consisting of three classes: The majority 
of the colony are neuters, known com 
monly as workers; they gather the pol 
len and build the comb; the fem 
called the queen; she is the reproducer 
the 

colony. The male of the species is called 
the drone and his is an idle life, The 
drone's only function is to. " Obu 
hubi isn't listening to the narrator's 


e is 


layer, and there is only one per 


voice. He has turned the volume down 
until the mechanized, monotone drawl 
is reduced to a murmur faint as the 
istant humming of the bees. All the 
more recent memory-file tapes are nar 
rated by computer 
have an assemblyline sameness that 
makes Obu Itubi’s flesh crawl. An un 
pleasant sensation, akin to the phantom 
pain amputees of an earlier age suffered 
in the areas of their missing limbs, for 
Itubi no longer has flesh. 


1 the sound tracks 


A bower of evening primroses arches 
delicately over the lovers’ heads, sweetly 
scenting the late afternoon. (The prim 
roses were made of paper and were dusty 
from long storage in the property shop.) 
The slanting rays of an amber sunset 
gild the features of the handsome young 
couple. (The lightman was malicious 
and he had trained his 1000-watt instru 
ments directly into Vera's eyes.) Distant 
violins blend with the shimmering noc 
turne of nightingales and crickets. (The 
ns were drunk and made rude 


musi 
remarks concerning the leading lady's 
private life. The birdcalls and insect 
noises were the work of a pock-marked 
fat man who whistled i 
and rubbed two rosin-covered sticks to 
gether.) "My beloved my treas 
ure " the dark-eyed gypsy croons, 


to a microphone 


while the blushing girl flutters and sighs. 
(His breath stank of garlic sausage and 
not even a heavy application of gum 
arabic kept his toupee from slipping 
slightly askew.) "Come away with me to 
the Moravian mountains, my love, I want 
to take you to the little village where I 
was born." (The leading man, who spoke 
Czech with a thick Slavic accent, was 
actually born in Croatia.) Leaning for 
ward, he cups her radiant face in his 
hands and kisses her lips as the violins 
burble and the sunset dies like a smear 
of raspberry jam on the cyclorama 

Skeets Kalbfleischer is also a film star 
of sorts. A special composed of 


ancient newsreels, newspaper clippings 
and hospital training films is stored in 
the memory file under the general classi 
fication MEDICINE, subheading "Surgery." 
Skeets has programmed the tape several 
times, out of the same morbid curiosity 
that once caused men to peek under their 
ges. 
The film is a history of mankind's first 


own band 


successful cerebrectomy. It tells the story 
of a 12-year-old boy named Denton Kalb. 
fleischer, who was returning home with 
his parents to Joliet, Ilinois, from 
Christmas skiing vacation in Vail, Co 
rado. While cirding O'Hare Field in a 
holding pattern prior to landing, his 
jetliner was apparently hit by lightning 
The resulting crash was, at that time, the 
worst 


r disaster in aviation history 
0 people were killed, many 
of them on the ground, as bits of r 
747 rained down on East Cicero like a 
meteor shower, And when, amid the din 
of sirens, a fireman found Skeets's broken 
body heaped on a curbside pile of r 
it was at first assumed that he was a 
neighborhood boy injured by falling 
debris. Only many hours later, during a 
check of the passenger lists, was his 


Over 


ten 


ble 


correct identity discovered. 

The newspapers, of course, had a field 
day. Banner h 
"XMAS MIRACLE" 


lines prodaimed an 


nd a swarm of reporters 
descended like encircling vultures on the 
Kalbfleischers’ Joliet home to interview 
the maid, the neighbors, the postman, 
Skeetss sixth-grade teacher—anyone at 
all with even the vaguest connection to 
cous, frecklefaced kid fight 
ing for his life on the third floor of Cook 
County Hospital.” Skeetss parents, Dr 
and Mrs. Harold Kalbfleischer, had been 
killed in the crash, but home movies the 
family had taken the summer before at 
Narragansett, Rhode Island, were shown 


“that coura 


in color on all the major television net 
works—Skeets and his dad playing catch 
on the beach 
Newsreel camer 
dors of the hospital, ambushing unwary 
doctors for filmed, firsthand reports and 


en stalked the corri 


occasionally si 


aking past the security 


guards for a chance at valuable footage 
of poor Skeets, so savagely mangled that 
his body could not tolerate the pressure 
of an ordinary hospital bed, floating like 


a mummified Hindu levitation artist on a 


cushion of compressed air. Although, for 
the benefit of the press, the hospital staff 
remained cheerfully optimistic, in pri 
vate, Skeets's doctors held out little hope 
for recovery. Virtually every major bone 
was fractured, arms and legs shattered 
the spinal vertebrae 
connected, like a string of broken beads: 
1l of the internal orga 
and hemorrhaging: rib fragments punc 
tured both lungs: Even considering the 
recent advances in the field of organ 


shed and dis 


1s were ruptured 


transplants, surgical teams across the 
nation agreed the case was hopeless. In 
order to save Skeets, they would have to 
rebuild him from scratch 

A Hollywood film, late in the second 
reel, would call in a handsome young 
specialist for a delicate, last-minute oper 
ation: happy ending; Skeets lives to play 
football agai 


nd the successful sur 


(continued on page 218) 


“How come paleface always take more than he can eat?" 
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personality By JOHN SKOW n: suue car, a 215 


mph Porsche -917, is real, but the dirt on its sides and the bug 
splotches on its windshield are fake. The fireproof white 
driving suit is real and so is its dirt, but the name sewn on 
it—Michael Delaney—is phony. The driver inside the suit 
unrecognizable behind his dirty gray fire mask, sunglasses and 
visored Bell helmet, is real. The race in which he is driving is 
an illusion, but the problem he faces is real enough: how to 
take his Porsche past the Ford GT-40 in a sweeping, 10-mph 
right 


nd bend where the correct line for cars driven at speed 
does not leave road enough for side-by-side motoring 

*LBok,” says the driver, “if something happens and I lose 
the car, IN try to get into the guardrail sideways, 

‘Steve, don't lose the car.” "This advice, spoken in a calming 
tone, without surprise or sarcasm, comes from a big, highs 


shouldered man in tan corduroy jeans and a blue shirt, It is a 
credit to che big man's steadiness that there is no edge to his 
voice: very large stake rides with the Porsche: 

The driver nods, lowers himself into the Porsche through 
what is less a door than a hole in the roof, and'dogs down the 
flimsy fiberglass entry lid. His engine detonates—the sound 
might be shat of a mine explosion—then coughs, dies momen 
rarily, and catches. He blips ic from idling speed to 3000 rpm. 


it takes mucho machismo fo put $7000,.000— 
and your life—on the line for a long-shot movie 


The 24 Hours of 
Steve McQueen 


then down, then back to 3000, keep- 
ing the plugs clear. The roar is enor- 
mous: feeding time. An observer feels, as 
always, a contraction of the facial skin, a 
tingling of the tiny hairs inside the ears, 
and a tightening of the testes. He no 
longer loves motor racing, having known 
too many drivers who are now dead, but 
attitude makes no difference. A big rac- 
ing engine charges the air with tension 
that is purely physical and nothing but 
ex, 

Now the GT-40 fires up. Its voice is 
less insistent; it has the odd, snuflling 
quality an American V8 makes when it 
is put into a race car. Although this 
Ford ran third in the 1969 race here at 
Le Mans, and another GT-40 driven by 
Jackie Ickx won the race, the car is 
obsolete. There is not much to be done 
with an outmoded racing car—stable it 
in a museum, sell it to the sort of 
wealthy compulsive who likes to polish 
things—but this one has a job. It is a 
camera platform. Its top has been cut 
away, a very low roadster windscreen 
faired in, and an upholstered turret fc 
a swivel mounted. Arriflex and its opera 
tor has been set into the car at the left, 
next to the driver 

Hunched and helmeted against the air 
blast that. will hit him in a few seconds, 
the Ford's camera operator sights his 
Arriflex through the Plexiglas side 
screen of the Porsche. The cars shake, A 
kid in an orange windbreaker that says 


GULF on the back jumps between them, 


crouches, squints, then holds out his 
right hand with the thumb pointing up. 
The cars go, almost slowly at first—they 

e not built for dragging—then with a 
great, whining rise of speed, side by 
side, through five gears. 

The big man in the cord jeans roosts 
on a guardrail, He is John Sturges, a 
film director, He made Bad Day at 
Black Rock, Gunfight at the OK Corral 
and The Great Escape, and is known in 
the trade as a good man with action 
pictures. As the car noise fades into the 
pines, what he is saying becomes unde 
standable: ". . . right out there on the 
edge. At the start, when everyone's 

vatching. Six hours later, when the people 
are wandering around looking at the 
carnival. Five in the morning, when 
they're all asleep in their campers. The 
whole time, the drivers are out there on 
the edge of it, cutting laps in the ra 
in the fog, hitting two-ten, two-twenty 
on the Mulsanne straight. We want to 
show all. . His voice is lost again; 
the I turned around up the 
circuit and are back. 

The Porsche driver cuts his engine 
and climbs out of the car. He says to 
Sturges, "I chickenshitted on the second 
turn. I just didn't have the balls to hold 
it side by side." He pulls off his helmet, 
revealing himself to be the actor Steve 


116 McQueen. 


Among members of the film company 
there is a certain amount of snappin, 
McQueen is a movie star who ducks his 
head bashfully when he talks, says 

Ma'am" to women, and can be ad 
Steve," but a movie star of 
any description can strike like a snake, 
and this star is under unusual pressure 
from several directions. There is a whiff 
of catastrophe in the air. Catastrophe is 
always in the air when a big film com. 
pany’ goes on location, but the smell this 
time is stronger than usual. 

Crew members are telling each other 
that it was not McQueen's film sense but 
his obsession with cars that made him 
decide to shoot something called The 24 
Hours of Le Mans, and to do all of his 
driving scenes without a double. He has 
hired himself the biggest playpen in the 
world, someone says: We're all here just 
because he likes to drive the Porsche. 
Racing films don't make money, not 
even Frankenheimer's Grand Prix, the 
complaint goes, because who wants to sit 
in a theater for two hours watching cars 
go around? The word is that CBS, 
which is putting up the $7,000,000 that 
McQueen's car movie is supposed to 
cost, has panicked and is going to shut 
the production down. 

With such vibrations rumbling about 

ge—the plywood Stalag where 
the production company has its offices 
and mess tent—and with the CBS brass 
due in town for what is supposed to be 
the big shootout with McQueen and his 
people, it is sensible to make no waves 
when McQueen is around. Yet now he 
seems loose and easy; he is laughing at 
himself for meditating too deeply about 
the second turn. He asks the 
operator how the shot looked. “Good,” 
says the operator, a skinny Swiss named 
Al 

"Yah, I don’t know,” says McQueen. 
"Could we do it again?" He asks this as 
if he expected the cameraman to say no. 
But he says yes. McQueen asks the driv 
er of the GT40, a Hollander named 
Rob Slotemaker, how he feels going 
through the awkward turn. Slotemaker 
does some racing, but his specialty is 
skidding automobiles. He has schools in 
Holland, Germany and Switzerland that 
teach citizens how to put their sedans 
into 180- or 360-degree skids, for sport 
or defense. He smiles, perhaps tolerant- 
ly, and says in clear, singsong English 
that he feels absolutely OK. 

McQueen says ` 
to his car, screwing his wax earplugs in 
as he walks. The Porsche and the Ford 
blast off again side by side, and after 
this run. McQueen is satisfied. “It was a 
little scary out there,” he says with pleas- 
ure. "It'll be good film. We were on the 
edge." He walks across the road, his 
scuffed blue helmet dangling, and he 
flops down on the road surface, legs 
stretched. out, his back against a tire of 


dressed as 


nd goes back 


the machineshop van. No one bothers 
him. People tinker with the camera on 
the GT-40. 


It has been going like this for two 
weeks and a bit more. If absolute techni 
cal authenticity will make the film work, 
then it will work. McQueen's Solar I 
ductions—a clubby partnership whose 
members are McQueen and two friends, 
producer Jack Reddish and executive 
producer Robert Relyea—has rented the 
Le Mans road circuit for three months, 
and has bought or leased 25 race cars. 
There are three Porsche 917s, currently 
the world's fastest sports cars, at $70,000 
cach; four brutish Ferrari 512s at about 
Porsche 908 that ran in 

1970 Le Mans race carrying three 
cameras, and finished ninth; a pack c 
yapping Porsche 911s and 914s; a Matr: 
a Corvette, various lesser Ferraris, and 
couple of clapped-out Lolas for filming 
shunts, There are wet tires and dry tires 
for all of these, and appropriate nuts 
and bolts, including a number of spare 
engines. Relyea, whose job it is to knc 
says the value of all this rubber and 
metal is roughly $1,000,000, and that 
seems about right 

This figure does not include the tab 
for mechanics and drivers. There are 
expensive Porsche mechanics and expen 
sive Ferrari mechanics and some costly 
general practitioners such as chief me 
chanic Haig Alltounian, an Indianapolis 
and Can-Am car specialist brought from 
the U. S. by McQueen. All are necessar 
because after 15 minutes of running the 
sort of car McQueen is obsessed with, it 
can take several hours to put it back 
together. 

‘The drivers must be as rarefied as the 
cars. It is not hard to find journeymen 
at the fringes of racing to pilot the small 
street Porsches and BMWs that obstruct 
motoring at Le Mans (one of the fasci 

ing lunacies of the race is that the 
true race cars must slalom through packs 
of passenger autos that may be 90 mph 
slower). But there are no more than two 
dozen men in Europe qualified to drive 
the serious machines, the big Porsches 
and Ferraris. They are already employed 
driving fast, frail cars every Sunday, and 
moviemaking is not their first interest 
‘Therefore they must be paid and housed 

and those who need ego rubs 
must receive them, and the Solar Produc- 
tions plane must be available to deliver 
them to the site of the French or the 
German or the Italian Grand Pi 
time for Saturday practice. 

Jackie Ickx, 1969' Le Mans win 
ner, a man so young and slight and 
pretty of face that he could not be cast 
in a film as a driver, moonlights for Mc- 
Queen. So do Jo Siffert, a Swiss who 
looks like a stage Frenchman, and the 
1965 Le Mans winner Masten Gregory, 

(continued on page 210) 
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fiction By ELLERY QUEEN One of the unique encounters in the short 
and happy history of The Puzzle Club began, as so many interesting 
things do, in the most ordinary way. That is to say, 7:30 of that 


Wednesday evening found Ellery in the foyer of Syres Park Avenue 


penthouse aerie, pressing the bell button, having the door opened for 


him by a butler who had obviously been inspired by Jeeves and being 


» the grand-scale wood, leather and brass-stud living room 
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that had. just as obviously been inspired by the king- 
sized ranchos of the Southwest, where Syres had made 
his millions. 

As usual, Ellery found the membership assembled 
—with the exception, also as usual, of Arkavy, the 
biochemist whose Nobel achievement took him to so 
many international symposiums that Ellery had not 
yet laid eyes on him; indeed, he had come to think 
of the gre 
members had dreamed up for mischievous reasons of 
their own. There were Syres himself, their hulking 


scientist as yet another fiction his fellow 


and profoundly respected host—respected not for being 
a multimillionaire but for having founded the club. 
tall, sardonic Darnell, of the John L. Lewis eyebrows. 
the criminal lawyer who was known to the American 
Bar, not altogether affectionately, as “the rich man's 
Clarence Darrow"; the psychiatrist, Dr. Vreeland, trim 
and peach«heeked, whose professional reputation was 
as long as his stature was short; and wickedly blue 
eyed little Emmy Wandermere, who had recently won 
the Pulitzer Prize for poetry to—for once—unanimous 
approbation, 

It was one of the strictest rules of The Puzzle Club 
that no extrane 


us matters, not of politics nor art nor 
economics nor world affairs. nor even of juicy gossip, be 
allowed to intrude upon the business at hand, which 
was simply (in a manner of speaking only, since that 
adverb was nor to be found in the club's motto) to 
challenge each member to solve a puzzle invented by 
the others, and then to repair to Charlot’s dinner 
table, Charlot being Syres chef, with a reputation as 
exalted in his field as those of the puzzlers in theirs. 
The puzzles were always in story form, told by the 
challeng 
planned for the battle of wits as if an empire depend 
ed on the outcome. 

Tonight, it was Ellery's turn again and, after the 
briefest of amenities, he took his place in the arena 
which at The Puzzle Club meant sitting down in a huge 
ly comfortable leather chair near the superfireplace 
with a bottle, a glass and a little buffet of Charlot's 
masterly canapés at hand and no further preliminaries 
whatever 


s seriatim, and they were as painstakingly 


Darnell began (by prearrangement, the sequence of 
narrators was as carefully choreographed as a ballet) 

"The puzzle this evening. Queen, is right down 
your alley— 

Kindly omit the courtroom-type psychology, Coun 
selor," Ellery drawled, for he was feeling in extra-fine 
feutle this evening, "and get on with it.” 

Because it's a copsand-robbers story,” the lawyer 
went on, unperturbed, “except that in this case, the 
cop is an undercover agent whose assignment it is to 
track down a dope supplier. ‘The supplier is running 
a big wholesale illicitdrug operation; hundreds of 
pushers are getting their stuff. from 
portant to nail him." 

"The trouble is," Dr. Vreeland said, feeling the knot 


» so it’s im 


of his tie (1 wonder, Ellery thought, what his analyst 
made of that—it was one of the psychiatrist’s most 
irritating habits), “his identity is not known precisely.” 
By which I take it that it's known imprecisely,' 


Ellery said. “The unknown of a known group.” 
Yes, a group of three. 


The classic number 
"It's convenient, Queen." 
That's the chief reason it's classic." 
The three suspects,” oilman Syres broke in, unable 
to conceal a frown, for Ellery did not always comport 
himself with the decorum the founder thought their 


labors deserved, “all live in the same building. It's a 


three-story house— 


meday,” Ellery said, peering into the future, 
instead of a three-story house, T shall make up a 
three-house story," 

Mr. Queen!” And Emmy Wandermere let a giggle 
escape. “Please be serious, or you won't be allowed 


cuvre, which I understand is 


to cat Charlot’s chef-d 
positively wild tonight.” 

I've lost track,” Syres grumped. “Where were we?" 

I beg everyone’s pardon,” Ellery said. “We have 
an undercover police officer who's turned up three 
suspects, one of whom is the dope wholesaler, and all 
three live in a three-story house, I presume one to a 
floor. And these habitants are?" 

The man who occupies the ground floor," the 
little poet replied, "and whose name is John A. Chan 
dier—known in the neighborhood as Jac from his 


initials—runs a modest one-man business, a radio-and 


TV-repair shop, from his ap 


iment.” 

The question is, of course," lawyer Darnell said, 
whether the repair shop is just a front for the dope 
supply operatic 

Ellery nodded. “And the occupant of the middle 


floor?” 


An insurance agent," Dr. Vreeland said. "Charac 
ter named Cutclifle Kerry 

Named what? 

Cutdiffe Kerry is what we decided on," the psy 
chiatrist said firmly, “and if you don't care for it, that's 
your problem, Queen, because Cutcliffe Kerry he 
remains. 

Very well,” Ellery said, "but I think I detect the 
woma of fresh herring. Or am I being double-wham 
mied? In any event, Cutcliffe Kerry sells insurance, or 
great many 
people. So the insurance thing could be a cover, And 
the top floor? 


tries to, which mea 


s he gets to sec 


Is rented by a fellow named Fletcher, Benjamin 
Fletcher,” Syres said. “Fletcher is a salesman, too, but 
of a different sort. He sells encyclopedias.” 

Door to door,” Ellery said. “Possible cover, too 
All right, Jac Chandler, radio-TV repairman; Cuteliffe 
Kerry, insurance agent; Ben Fletcher, encyclopedia 
silesman; and one of them is the bad guy. What 
happens, Mr. Syres?’ 

The undercover man has been watching the build 


ing and—isn't the word tailingz—the three men, 
according to his reports to his superior at police 
headquarters. 

And just after he finds out who the drug supplier 
is,” Darnell said mournfully, “but before he can come 


up with the hard evidence, he's murdered. 
As I suspected,” Ellery (continued on page 126) 


“We've got to stop meeting like this—I think 
we're upsetting the ecology.” 
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TUALLY, tne approach is not exactly 
new. Not too many years ago, Sinclair Lewis 
used it, He would select a subject (medi- 
cine, business, evangel etc), research it 
thoroughly, develop an interesting protag- 
onist and then weave him through the work 
in an acid etching that laid bare the foibles 
and hypocrisy of a facet of American life 
(Arrowsmith, Dodsworth, Elmer Gantry, etc.). 

Of late, another novelist, Arthur Hailey, 
has been more or less traveling a simi 
route, He, too, believes in choosin 
intriguing subject, exploring it from var 
angles and then setting the dramatic wheels 
in motion. Of course, here the similarities 
end. For, as somcone once said (I believe it 
was D: Hailey is to Sinclair Lewis as Jac- 
queline Susann is to, say, D. H. Lawrence. 

But if Hailey's characters are more fantasy 
than flesh, and if his stories are less Nobel 
and more caramel, the fact remains that 
Hotel and Airport are two enormously suc 
cessful works. What's more, the motion- 
picture version of Airport alone will probably 
outgross all of the film adaptations of Sin 
dair Lewis’ novels combined, 

I have no idea what Hailey is writing now 
nor what he might have in mind for his next 
masterwork. But I think he's missing a good 
bet if he doesn't direct all his vast ener- 
gies and skills to what could possibly be the 


hottest and most salable subject in the coun- 
try today. I'm referring, of course, to the Big 
House on the Hill, the nation's First Resi- 
dence, at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I can see Haileys fecund mind at work 
right now gathering the fascinating pieces. 
There's the President, his wife and the rest 
of his immediate family, the sundry secretar 
ies, Secret Servicemen and so on. Give them 
all varied problems with which we can 
identify, sprinkle liberally with a healthy 
supply of crises, toss them all in a big pot, 
start the thing boiling, then pluck them all 
out dripping wet for one tense, dramatic 
scene that makes for the grand denouement, 
and, voila: White House! 

oven oN the Presidential limousine enter 
ing the front gates of the White House. 
Crowds are milling about to catch a glimpse 
of the cars occupants. cur TO inside the 
sumptuous, bulletproof vehicle, Surrounded 
by a clutch of grim Secret Servicemen are 
President. Mason Dixon (VAN HEFIN) and 
his wife, Peg (EVA MARIE SAINT). They are 
both waving and smiling at the crowd. PULL 
BACK. LONG sHOT of the limousine going up 
the driveway. 


cur ro the master bedroom in the living 
quarters of the house. saint is seated at a van. 
ity table, in front of a mirror, brushing her 
hair. nerin, in a robe, is going over some 
papers at his desk 

SAINT: Mason? 


HEFLIN (preoccupied): Um? What is it? 
saint: When was the last time we... - 
HEFLIN (without looking up): The last 

time we what? 

saint: You know, 

HEFLIN (looking up): Oh . . . that 

saint (sighing): Yes, that 

HEFLIN (upset): Damn it, Peg, stop that 
kind of talk. You sound like those perverts 
on the Smut Commission. It's disgusting. 

I'm sorry, darling. But when was 

the last time? 

nerun: How the hell do 7 know? I'm a 
busy man. (Considers) Was it the night I 
the Tidelands oil bill? 

The only thing you gave me that 
night was an autographed pen. I now have 
241 of them. 

HEFLIN: Damn it, Peg, must this sick con 
versation continue? 

saint: Jill told me that she and Nero do it 
at least twice a week. 

HEFLIN: That dod. It's a wonder he 
doesn't fracture his skull every time he 
does it 

saint: That's a fine way to talk about the 
Vice-President of the United States. 

HEFLIN: Only until my second term, dear 
Can't we drop this whole thing? 

SAINT (consumed with self-pity): You don't 
care about me 


HEFLIN: Thats a lie. I need you very 
much. 

SAINT: Prove it 

HEFLIN: Well. . . (thinking) for one thing, 
I'm . . . I'm planning to send you to Turkey 
to help the earthquake victims. 

saint: What earthquake? 

MEFLIN. (angry): Who the hell knows? 
There's always a goddamn earthquake in 
Turkey! 

saint: Go ahead, shout at me. I'm nothing 
in your eyes. 

HEFLIN: Peg, for crying out loud! 

saint (breaking down): I'm sick of being 
a First Lady. I want to be a First Woman! 
Did it ever occur to you that I'm a living, 
breathing being? That I have normal drives 
and desires? Haven't you ever read Peyton 
Place? Oh, Mason, what's to become of us? 
Where is the magic, the fire? Whatever be- 
came of those wild, crazy nights when we 
used to walk barefoot through the rain in 
front of the FBI building? (She looks at 
him with shiny, moist eyes) Oh, can't you 
see what I'm trying to say, you big dope? I 
love you. I need you. I want you. 

He goes over to her and puts his hands on 
her shoulders; then he bends and hisses her 
lovingly on the neck 

HEFLIN: Peg... I 

saint (pulling away) Mason, please. I've 
got a headache. 

CUT TO sAINT's private office, carly the fol. 
lowing morning. With her is her secretary, 


OR WU 


LONGER THAN "HOTEL"!!! 
MORE EXPENSIVE THAN "AIRPORT"!!! 


EXPLODES ON THE SCREEN WITH FLAMING PASSION, 
TOP-LEVEL INTRIGUE, SPINE-TINGLING SUSPENSE, 
FORBIDDEN LOVE AND LOTS OF BIG NAMES 


SCREENPLAY 


BY LARRY SIEGEL 


PLAYBOY 


Fran Phillips (ANNE JACKSON), who is 
sorting papers. 

JACKSON: Will that be all the letters 
for this morning, ma'am? 

saint: I think so, Fran. I'm going to 
see about breakfast. (She starts to leave, 
then pauses) Fran, how long have you 
been with me now? 

JACKSON: About five years, ma'am. 

SAINT: I don't know what I'd do with- 
out you. 

JACKSON: Thank you, ma'am. 

saint smiles and leaves the room. 
JACKSON walks over to the door and 
locks it. She goes to the phone and, 
looking about furtively, dials a number. 

JACKSON (in a low voice): Lyle? How 
are things in New York? Good. Listen, I 
should have chapter 12 for you by the 
end of the week. What? No, just one of 
their usual dull nights. (mitating their 
voices) "When was the last time we did 
it?” "When the Hindenburg exploded.” 
You know. . . . But I do have a great 
new anecdote for you. The dirty old 
Bavarian ambassador was here last night 
with his so-called niece. After two 
drinks, he dragged her into the Blue 
Room behind the Ceylonese fern and 
she— 

CUT TO HEFLIN opening the door of 
the master bedroom and stepping into the 
corridor. Seated outside the door is War- 
rant Officer Henry Carew (DEAN MAR- 
TIN). On his lap is a slim portfolio. 

merkin: Good morning, Henry. Did 
the newspapers come yet? 

MARTIN: Not yet, Mr, President, 

HEFLIN (lightly referring to the port- 
folio on Martin's lap): How does it feel 
to have the whole world in your hands? 

MARTIN: Rather awesome, sir. (Hic- 
cups) 'Scuse me. 

HEFLIN: It's hard to believe that those 
codes you're holding could plunge the 
entire world into a thermonuclear war. 
You have an important—and large—re- 
sponsibility, Henry. 

MARTIN; It sure is, sir. 

HEFLIN: How long have you been here 
now, Henry? 

martin: About 40 seconds, sir. I just 
sat down before you came out. 

uertin: No, Henry, I mean how long 
have you worked here? 

MARTIN: About two years, sir. 

HEFLIN: I don't know what I'd do 
without you. 

Maktin: Thank you, Mr. President. 

HEFLIN goes back into the bedroom 
and closes the door. MARTIN surrepti- 
tiously reaches into a pocket and re- 
moves a small flask. He looks about 
quickly, takes a fast swig, then jams the 
flask back into his pocket. His eyes roll 
slightly and he sways a bit in his chair. 
He hiccups again and then, with a great 
effort, straightens himself up. 

cur To the hallway outside the dining 
room, a few minutes later. As WEFLIN 
approaches the room, Secret Serviceman 


122 Steve Baker (CLINT kAsrWOOD) is com- 


ing from another room. He appears to 
be upset. 

HEFLIN: Hello, Steve. You seem trou- 
bled this morning. 

kAsrwoop (obviously covering up): 
Er, no, Mr. President, everything is fine. 

HEFLIN (sotto voce): Steve, 1 notice 
you haven't been seeing much of Trixie 
lately. 

rAsrwOOD (a bit embarrassed): No, 
sir, your daughter and I haven't, er, 
dated for a few weeks now. 

HEFLIN (fearfully): She's not going 
with... . 

EAstwoop (nodding solemnly): I'm 
afraid she is, sir. 

HEFLIN sighs, Then, with heavy steps, 
he goes into the dining room. Another 
Secret Serviceman (JOHN FORSYTHE) 
comes up to EASTWOOD. 

FORSYTHE (ominously): Did you . . . 
tell him? 

kASTWOOD: That we think there's a 
homicidal maniac loose somewhere in 
the White House? No, I didn't want to 
worry him. 

cut TO the dining-room table, where 
the First Family is about to start break- 
fast. Seated around the table are nerin, 
SAINT, their older daughter, June (cow- 
NIE STEVENS), and June’s husband, Daniel 
(PAT BOONE). There is one empty chair 
at the table. 

nerLin (worried); Where's Trixie? 

SAINT: She'll be right down. We might 
as well start without her. 

HEFLIN: Peg, I understand that Trixie 
is going with 

Saint (abruptly changing the subject 
by turning to stevens): June, where did 
you and Danny go last night? 

stevens: To a really sharp rock-’n'-roll 
concert, Mother. 

SAINT: "First Mother," dear. 

stevens: I'm sorry. First Mother. 

Boone; The concert was keen, First 
the Mormon Tabernacle Choir paid a 
special tribute to the work of Paul 
Anka. Then Wayne Newton sang / Left 
My Heart in Laos. 1 nearly cried. 

HEFLIN: I don't understand that far- 
out music. 

stevens: Golly, then Jim Nabors came 
out in this wild black two-button suit 
and sang his latest hit, Can't Get No 
Higher. 1 almost wet my. 

SAINT: That's nice, dear. I'm sorry we 
missed it. 

cur To another part of the house. 
EASTWOOD, FORSYTHE and other Secret 
Servicemen are running about with 
drawn guns, rushing in and out of 
rooms. 

CUT BACK TO the dining room. 

SAINT (lo STEVENS): How do you feel, 
dear? 

STEVENS: Fine, First Mother, consider- 
ing I'm in my third month. 

saint: Third? I thought it was your 
second. 

STEVENS: No, the baby was conceived 
after the Christmas party at 


ngrLIN: Cut out that kind of talk! 

SAINT (turning to Boone): What are 
you kids doing today, Danny? 

Boone: Gosh, I don't know, First 
Mom. Probably just hang around. 

HEFLIN (slamming his grapefruit spoon 
onto the table): For pity's sake, Danny, 
you've been hanging around for three 
years now. Isn't it about time you got a 
job or joined the Young Americans for 
Freedom or something? 

Boone: But you know I can't be Presi 
dent until I'm 35. I figured I'd just 
hang around until then. I mean, I'm 
already 24. 

saint: I have an idea, Mason, Why 
don’t you make him a postmaster? 

HEFLIN (angrily tearing off a piece of 
breakfast roll): Aren't the mails slow 
enough already? 

SAINT: My, you are in a bad mood 
today! 

Boone: I love it when I get picture 
postcards from faraway places with 
strange-sounding names. 

HEFLIN: How old did you say you were? 

cut To the corridor outside the master 
bedroom. ¥astwoon is clutching MARTIN 
by the lapels. 

xAsrwoop: My God, we're up to our 
necks trying to find a nut who's loose 
the house and now this. Tell me, man, 
how could you possibly lose it? 

MARTIN: I dunno, Steve. Probably by 
misplacing it. 1 think it was on my lap 
a few minutes ago. Something was, 
anyway. 

kAsrwoOb: Good Lord, the codes that 
could plunge the entire world into a 
thermonuclear war, (He suddenly releases 
MARTIN) Hank, have you been drinking 
again? 

MARTIN: Nowhere near as much as I'd 
like to. 

xAsTWOOD: You swore you'd stop. Oh, 
you goddamn idiot. 

MARTIN (half sullen, half kidding): You 
know damn well why I drink. 

rAsrwOOD: Where's your Sen Sen, at 
least? 

MARTIN: Up yours—l lost that, too. 
(Offering flask to ¥astwoov) C'mon, 
have a slug. You worry too damn much, 
don't know how to relax. A bunch of 
stupid codes! (Shrugs) Big damn deal. 

cur TO the dining room. Trixie (janx 
FonDA) walks in, exchanges perfunctory 
greetings with the others and sits down. 

FONDA: What's going on in this 
house? Secret Servicemen are running 
all over the place, shouting and waving 
their guns. 

SAINT (lo merun): Do you know any 
thing about it, dear? 

HEFLIN (more interested in his daugh- 
ter): Trixie, there's something we must 
discuss right away. 

FoNDA: I know exactly what it is, Dad, 
and the answer is yes—I've been seeing 
Leroy Jefferson, your chauffeur. 

(continued on page 209) 


Cowhide belts with brass commemorative 
Wells Fargo buckles that were made by 
Tiffany in 1902, by James Carpenter for GIA. $50. 


Memorabilia, an 
11x13-inch wood 
shadow-box 
assemblage of 
objects from the 


Croquis Gallerie, 
$125. 


Push-button combination 

safety device locks not only 
Car's gas intake into carburetor 
but also entire electrical 

system, by Safetech, about $140. 


Smog. a board game that 
acquaints players with the 
complexities of controlling 

air pollution in cities, 
by Urban Systems, $10. 


Steel electric clock 

is made in the 

shape of a one-gallon 
gas can. stands 11 
inches high, by 
Sessions, $13. 


Gold-ceramic 
‘one-pint mustache cup 
(with matching saucer), 
$11.50, three-inch mustache 
comb, $2.50, and polished- 
brass safety razor, $5.25, 
all from Hoffritz, 


Matched set of canvas 
luggage bears ecology 
sign on all pieces and 
‘comes in four sizes: 
12x18-inch duffel, $9, 
10x17-inch Continental 
tote, $5, 12x11 x4-inch 
tote, $5, and 40-inch 
valet, $8, all by Airline. 
Textile Manufacturing. 


Dimensia IIl, a combina- 
tion stereo phonograr 
AM/FM radio and te tape 
recorder, all contained in a desk-sized cabinet with circular- 
patterned control-center top and rosewood-and-chrome 
trim; speakers are designed in matching color and 
pattern, by RCA, $700. 
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Paper-airplane kit contains 
six die-cut designs, 
weights and 34 decal 
insignias, by Nut Tree, $3.95. 


Artistic & Functional, an abstract 

Plexiglas sculpture mounted on a 12-inch 
square metal-framed mirror, also of clear 
Plexiglas, by Jerry O'Connor Designs, $29.95. 


Two 3%-ounce glasses, $19, 
a 6%-ounce beer glass, $9.50, 
and a wall panel holding 

an array of stainless-steel 
kitchen utensils with plastic 
handles, $50, all 

by Svend Jensen 

of Denmark. 


Model 9370 fly-fishing set: 
fiberglass rod, reel, extra spool, 
tapered leaders and selection 
of flies in leather travel case, 
by Martin Reel Co., $120. 


Rally-Master timekeeping set has a Master-Time 
clock and a Monte-Carlo stop watch that records up 
to 12 hours in 1/5-second increments and is 
mounted on one plate for easy attachment to rally 
car, by Heuer Time and Electronics, $156. 


The Muse, a portable electronic 
computer that composes and 
plays music, is programmed 
with slide switches 


Model 1U-54 nine-inch portable 
black-and-white TV operates on A.C. 
or self-contained D-cell batteries 

and comes with earphone (not shown), 
by Hitachi, $150. 


Set of Finnish sauna 
products includes 
shampoo, hair conditioner 
and bubble bath, all conveniently 
packaged in barrel-shaped 
container, $7.50, plus 
soap, $4 for three bars, 


towels, $10 each, ail 


Aqui 


Saddlehide suitcase is 
designed so all five tiers 
can be remo 


brass hardware. 
and gabardino lining, 
from Dinotfer, $265. 


Kamado barbecue has 
15-inch-wide grill plus 
tightly sealed lid and 
glazed ceramic walls 
for uniform cooking 
with a minimum of 
charcoal, by 
Diem Corp., $70. 


and 18x43-inch hand-woven) 7 


from Averick Products. Er. 


n P.S.I. Model 360 
portable headset 
allows wearer 
to audit his brain-wave 
activity — harmlessly — and. 
partially control it by 


‘on front panel, by 
Trisdex, $300. 
Participation Sculpture 
is 9% inches high, 

has four bronze pieces ‘ 
that can be arranged on 
wood base to your design, 
by Harold Kerr, $145, 


Max 1 25-piece melamine 
service (selected for Museum 
of Modern Art collection) 
includes dinner and salad plates. 
soup and fruit bowls, 
a serving bowl and tray, 
by Massimo Vignelli 
from Heller 
545. 


Futuristic 
Model 2001 
AM/FM stereo and eight- 
track tape player comes 
with two globe-shaped 
speakers (not shown), 
by Weltron, $160. 


Piper Autochord 

simulates sounds 
\ of 12 instruments, 
has automatic left 
hand bass and rhythm accom 
paniment, comes with bench, 
by Hammond Organ, $995, 


"Work Man's" Lunch Kit, stars-and. 
bedecked steel bucket 
pint Thermos, for beach 
outings, by Aladdin, $4.39. 


í 
| 
| Pocketronic A.C./battery-powered 
| calculator is 8% inches long, 
uses easy-to-load cassettes 
that hold print tapes and weighs less 
than two pounds, by Canon, under $400. 
=E mm 
Soe = 
| EX[EN|EN| om EA 
LJ a 
m 
an ecology-education 
— E game in which players attempt 
o= 5 l to successfully stock bodies of wat 
Master Blenders Pack, five distinct straight Scotch Glass Kitchen Chemisty set: | ` | Mi one tem a UE oon 
whiskies that can be mixed in varying i3 ice bucket, $10, one-quart Y rame time, anticipate possible 
proportions in order to obtain your special blen martini pitcher. $10.13. | pollution, by Ürban Systems, $10. 
Scotch, from Federal Distillers, Inc.. $25. inch spaghetti jar, $7, and 
| 48-ounce flask, $7, by 
| Pilgrim Glass. |. `~ € P 
Es £ A 
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THE ODD MAN iio page 118) 


said, shaking his head. "E 
fellow a departmental citation and the 
traditional six feet of sod. He was mur- 
dered by the dope boy, of course." 

"Of course.” 

“To shut him up." 

“What else?” 

“Which means he hadn't yet reported 
the name of the dope supplier.” 

“Well, not exactly, Mr. Queen." 
Emmy Wandermere leaned forward to 
accept the flame of Dr. Vreeland's gold 
lighter, then leaned back, puffing like 
the Little Engine That Could on a 
steep grade, She was trying to curb her 
nicotine-and-tar intake, so she was cur 
rently smoking cigarettes made of proc 
essed lettuce. “The undercover man 
hadn't reported the drug supplier's 
name, true, but in the very last report 
before his murder he did mention a 
clue.” 

"What kind of clue?” 

“He referred to the supplier—his sub- 
sequent killer—as, and this is an exact 
quote, Mr. Queen, ‘the odd man of the 
three, 

Ellery blinked. 

"Your mission, Mr. Queen, if you ac- 
cept it—and you'd better, or be kicked 
out of the club," said Darnell in his 


rning the poor 
g 


most doom-ridden courtroom tones, "is 
to detect the guilty man among Chan 
dler, Kerry and Fletcher—the one of 
them who's been selling the stuff in 
wholesale lots and who murdered our 
brave lad of the law." 

The odd man of the three, hm?" 

Ellery sat arranging his thoughts. As 
t all such critical stages of the game, 
by protocol, the strictest silence was 
maintained, 

Finally, Ellery said, "Where and how 
did the murder of the undercover agent 
take place?” 

Darnell waved his manicured hand. 
ankly, Queen, we debated whether to 
make up a complicated background for 
the crime. In the end, we decided it 
wouldn't be fair, because the murder 
itself has nothing to do with the puzzle 
except that it took place. The details are 
irrelevant and immaterial.” 

“Except, of course, to the victim, but 
that's usually left out.” Having dis 
charged himself of this philosophical 
gripe, Ellery resumed his seat, as it were, 
on his train of thought. "I suppose the 
premises were searched from roof to 
cellar, inside and out, by the police after 
the murder of their buddy? 

"You know it," Syres sa 


à. 

“I suppose, too, that no narcotics, 
mphetamines, barbiturates, etc., ad nau- 
seam, no cutting equipment, no dope 


paraphernalia of any kind, were found 
anywhere in the building?” 
"Not a trace" Dr. Vreeland said. 


“The guilty man disposed of it all be 
fore the police got there.” 

“Did one of the men have a record?” 

Miss Wandermere smiled. “Nyet.” 

“Was one of them a married man and 
were the other two bachelors? 

No.” 

“Was it the other way round? One of 
them a bachelor and two married?” 

“I admire the way you wiggle, Mr. 
Queen. The answer is still no.” 

“The odd man of the three.” Ellery 
mused again. "Well, I see we'll have to 
be lexical. By the commonest definition, 
odd means strange, unusual, peculiar 
Was there anything strange, unusual or 
peculiar in, say, the appe 
Chandler or Kerry or Fletche 

Dr. Vreeland, with relish: "Not a 
thing." 

"In mannerism? Behavior? Speech 
ait? That sort of thing? 
Syres: "All ordinary as hell, Queen." 


rance of 


"In background 
Darnell, through a grin: "Ditto." 
“There was nothing bizarre or freak 
ish or fantastic about one of them?" 
"Nothing, friend,” Emmy Wander- 
mere murmured. 

Ellery grasped his nose more like an 
enemy 

"Was one of them touched in the 
head?" he asked suddenly. "Odd in the 
mental sense?” 

"here," the psychiatrist said, "you 

tread on muddy ground, Queen. Any 

antisocial behavior, as in the case of 
pitual criminals, might, of course, be so 
characterized, However, for purposes 
of our story, the answer is no. All three 
men were normal—whatever that means." 

Ellery nodded fretfully. "I could go 
on and on r 


ming categories of pecu 
liarity, but let me save us all from endan- 
gering Charlot's peace of mind. Did the 
undercover man use the word odd to 
connote peculiar?" 

The little poet looked around and 


received assents invisible to Queen's eye 
"He did not." 

"Then, that’s that. Oh, one thing. 
the report in which he fingered the 
supplier as being the odd man written 
or oral?” 

“Now, what kind of question is that?” 
the oil king demanded. “What could 
that have to do with anything?” 

“Possibly a great deal, Mr. Syres. If it 
had been an oral report, there would be 
no way of knowing whether his word 
odd began with a capital O or a small 
o. Assume that he'd meant it to be 


capital O«d«d. ‘Then Odd man might 
have referred to a member of the 
I. O. O. F., the fraternal order—the Odd 
Fellows. That might certainly distinguish 
your man from the two others.” 

“It was a written report," Darnell said 


hastily, "and the o of odd was a small 
letter.” 

Everyone looked relieved. It was evi 
dent that the makers of this particular 
puzzle had failed to consider the Inde 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows in their 
scheming 

"There are other odd possibilities—il 
you'll forgive the pun—such as odd in 
the golfing meaning, which is one stroke 
more than your opponent has played 
But I won't waste any more time on 
esoterica. Your undercover man meant 
odd in the sense of not matching, didn’t 
he? Of being left over?” 

They consulted optically 

“Explain that, pl 
said 

"In the sense that two of the three 
suspects had something in common, 
something the third man didn't share 
with them—thus making the third man 
the odd man and, consequently, the 
dope supplier and murderer. Isn't that 
the kind of thing your undercover agent 
meant by odd man?” 

The psychiatrist looked cautious. “I 
think we may fairly say yes to that.” 

“Thank you very much,” Ellery said 
“Which brings me to a fascinating ques 
tion; How clever are you people being 
Run-of-the-game clever or clever-clever 

There was another eyeball consultation 

"| don't think" Miss Wandermere 
said, "we quite follow. What do you 
mean, exactly, Mr. Queei 

"Did you intend to give me a choice 
of solutions? The reason I ask is that I 
see not one possible answer but three 

"Three!" Syres shook his massive 
head. "We had enough trouble deciding 
on one.” 

"|, for one," counselor Darnell stated 
stffishly, "should like to hear a fe 
instance." 

“All right, I'll give you one solution 1 
doubt you had in mind, since it's so 
obvious." 

"You know, Queen, you have a sadis 
tic streak in you!" barked Dr, Vreeland 
“Obvious! Which solution is obvious?” 

“Why, Doctor. Take the names of two 
of your suspects, John A.—Jac—Chandler 
and Benjamin Fletcher. Oddly enough 


Dr. Vreeland 


ase, 


n!—those surnames 
ty. Chandler 
and Fletcher both end in ‘er’ and both 
contain eight letters. Cutcliffe Kerry's 
surname differs in both respects—no ‘er 


—there I go aga 


have two points of simi 


ending and only five letters—so Kerry 
becomes the odd surname of the trio. In 
this solution, then, Kerry, the insurance 
man, is the supplier-killer.” 

I'll be double damned,” the million 
re exclaimed. "How did we miss 


that?" 


/ery simply," Miss Wandermere said 
“We didn't see it. 

“Never mind that,” Darnell snapped 
"The fact is it happened. Queen, you 


(concluded on page 189) 


"Isn't there some other way to get altitude, Mr. Gomez?" 
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miss june’s 


composite beauty 
blends the best of 


east and west 


IERO ENGLISH, à 
mive of Okinawa, is an en 
gaging embodiment of friendly 
East-West relations; Her parent 
age is Japanese and American 
ind her unique beauty was 
mally recognized when 
she won the Miss Okinawa title 
that took her to Miami Beach 
home of the Miss Ur 
test. “I enjoyed meeting 
other girls,” Lieko (pronounced 
L£-3-kÓ) says of that experience 
but I didn’t like being watched 
all the time. An official was with 
ack home after 
ant, she worked as a 
fashion model but soon realized 
that, because of the nature of 
most businesses in Okinawa 
a proliferation of small retail 
stores that cater to tourists and 
Servicemen—long-term opportu 
nities were limited, So, recall 
ing the diversity and affluence 
she had witnessed in Miami 
Lieko made plans to settle in 
the U.S., where, she reasoned 
her chances of a successful career 
might be far greater. She first 
spent a month vacationing with 
in aunt in Hawaii; then, after 
being counseled by youthful ac 
quaintances there who knew the 
States, she selected agreeably 
warm and socially vibrant At 
ta for her first mainland 
home. Upon arrival, Lieko po: 
poned the uncertain throes of a 
fresh modeling venture and 
looked for steady work, findi 
it as a Bunny in the Atlanta 
Playboy Club, Although her stay 
was pleasant, and included an 
appearance in last August's 
Bunnies of 1970 feature, she 
missed her family and left after 
2 months for an extended re 
turn trip to Okinawa. Thinking 


(bout it now, Lieko has one 


Right, top to bottom: Before leav 
ing Atlanta for a visit with h 
family in Okinawa, Lieko 
shopping for some presents 

on the way hom through 
the landmark Renais: 
sance of a City; she's surprised 
by a Bunny going-away party; 
and later, she begins to pack 


Below: Lieko arrives in Okinawa and, after a 
ride from the airport, is enthusiastically wel- 
comed by her grandmother ond young cousin. 


Above: Accompanied by o good friend, Etsuko Okuhiro, who is also a former Miss Okinawa, Lieko makes like a tourist in her own coun- 
try as she browses through the local shops. Below: That evening, Lieko and her Gl escort visit a popular restaurant, the Naha Tea House, 
where, for the first time in months, she's able to order some authentic Japanese food. "Every time | ask for squid in Atlanta, people think 
I'm kidding." After the meal and doncing entertoinment, the two remove the restaurant's soft-soled footwear and reclaim their shoes. 


* Wu 


u^ | 
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Above: After relaxing from her long flight 
for a moment, Lieko begins to unwrap some 
American souvenirs for her eloted cousin. 


Left: Her mother reorients Lieko to traditional style. Top inset and above: Lieko models the 
kimono and later adopts a more sensible mode of dress for frolicking near o waterfall, 
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Above: Lieko's return jet lands in Atlanta and she's dismayed to find thot rainy weather awaits her. But once inside the terminol, her 
spirits are lifted by the sight of friends. Below: Back at the Playboy Club, Lieko delights o sister Bunny with an Okinowan doll. 


outstanding memory of the reunion. "I loved speaking my 
native Japanese again, because I have to think about each 
word I say in English." After four months, Lieko flew back 
to Atlanta and, almost concurrently, was invited to Chicago 
for her Playmate gatefold shooting. She quickly became fond 
of rLAYBOY's home city—even its blustery winter—and is 


presently making plans to move north, where, at least for the 
first few months after resettling, she'll use her Bunny back- 
ground and work in the Chicago Club, It’s too soon to say 
whether she'll decide to remain ther 
as long as Li 
land, the l 


but it's certain that, 
eko favors this part of the world over her native 
S. will enjoy a very favorable balance of trade. 


PLAYBOY'S PARTY JOKES 


Rumors are flying that the famous town of 
Intercourse, Pennsylvania, is threatened with a 
superhighway that would cut right through its 
center. It's also hinted that if this occurs, the 
town might be renamed Coitus Interruptus. 


We know a naive husband who, after checking 
into a luxurious Parisian hotel and discovering 

a mirror on the ceiling, exclaimed to his wife 
Marvelous, now I can shave in bed.’ 


A free-loving girl was filling out an employ 
ment application and came to the line marked 
"Sex," followed by the usual little boxes, "M" 
and “F.” She checked "F" and, on the line be 
low, added: “With luck, three times a week 
I haven't 'M'ed for years.” 


ary defines loser as 


Our Unabashed Dictio 
someone who calls the Suicide Prevention 
Agency and is placed on hold 


The jealous housewife was outraged when her 
husband came home late one evening smeared 
with lipstick and smellin| 
"You've got a lot of nerve,” she sobbed, 
ing home like this and telling me you were 
working late at the office. 

"That's ridiculous,” he interrupted. "If I 
had a lot of nerve, I'd tell you the truth." 


An acquaintance of ours was disappointed 
because he was turned down as an artificial 
insemination donor—the competition was just 
too stiff 


I just love working this street,” the lady of the 
evening declared as she walked down Fifth 
Avenue with a co-worker, “It's always so 
exciting.” 

"You don't have to tell me about it,” her 
friend replied. “I'm sold on it myself.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines intense as 
where Arabs make love 


Steering the attractive miss into his examin 
ing room, the physician said, “Please take off 
your dothes, I'd like to give you a complete 
physical.” 

“But Dr. Jones found me perfect this morn- 
ing,” objected the patient 

"So he told me 


A bachelor businessman we know declares that 
no matter how many positions formerly held 
by men are taken over by women, there will 
always be one opening that only a man can fill. 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines braless 
movement as the unhooked generation 


The married exec went to Miami Beach alone 
on business and liked it so well that he decid- 
ed to stay for a much-needed vacation. Think- 
ing the scene was too good not to share, he 
sent a telegram to a bachelor friend: “youn ME 
FOR A DELIGHTFUL WEEK, BRING MY WIFE AND 
YOUR MISTRESS.” 

The other chap wired back: "SHE'LL BE WITH 
ME—HOW LONG HAVE YOU KNOWN ABOUT Us? 


Ana. of course, you've heard about the Israeli 
cowgirl who went for a little cantor in the 
woods. 


Upon arriving at their new home, the groom 
carried his pretty bride over the threshold, 
dumped her onto the bed and switched on the 
TV. “After holding out on me until we were 
married," he announced, "I hope you don't 
mind waiting until the baseball game is over." 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines singles bar 
as a meet market 


Venereal disease has plagued mankind for 
centuries," the professor stated. "Can anyone 
tell me when this problem originated 

"Like all other human troubles,” a good- 
looking coed replied, absent-mindedly thinking 
back to her mythology course, "it probably 
sprang from Pandora's box." 


abr ota. 


Slamming his briefcase down on the living 
oom couch, the tired young man mumbled, 
“Honey, a couple of the guys at work gave me 
a hard time today." 

His mate made no reply, but continued pre 
paring dinner 

"Darling," he persist 
a strange relationship." 

Still no answer 

"Oh, honestly, Bruce," the fellow exclaimed 
in despair. "Sometimes I think you don't listen 
to a word I say." 


ed, "they said we have 


Heard a good one lately? Send it on a post 
card, please, to Party Jokes Editor, rLavnoy, 
Playboy Bldg., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, 60611. $50 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 


“Don’t be nervous, the king is in quite another part 
of the forest looking for poachers.” 
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THE SOUNDS 
OF SILENCE 


arlicle By EDWARD and HALL 


actions do indeed speak louder than 
words—and new interpretations 
of nonverbal communications 


tell us how to read them 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK GAUNA 


at the corner drugstore for breakfast. Before he 

can speak, the counterman says, “The usual?” 
Bob nods yes. While he savors his Danish, a fat man 
pushes onto the adjoining stool and overflows into his 
space. Bob scowls and the man pulls himself in as much 
as he can. Bob has sent two messages without speaking 
a syllable. 

Henry has an appointment to meet Arthur at 11 
o'clock; he arrives at 11:30. Their conversation is friend- 
ly, but Arthur retains a lingering hostility. Henry has 
unconsciously communicated that he doesn’t think the 
appointment is very important or that Arthur is a person 
who needs to be treated with respect. 

George is talking to Charley's wife at a party. Their 
conversation is entirely trivial, yet Charley glares at 
them suspiciously. Their physical proximity and the 
movements of their eyes reveal that they are powerfully 
attracted to each othe 

José Ybarra and Sir Edmund Jones are at the same 
party and it is important for them to establish a cordial 
ionship for business reasons. Each is trying to be 
warm and friendly, yet they will part with mutual 
distrust and their business transaction will probably fall 
through. José, in Latin fashion, moved closer and closer 
to Sir Edmund as they spoke, and this movement was 
miscommunicated as pushiness to Sir Edmund, who kept 
backing away from this intimacy, and this was miscom- 
municated to José as coldness. The silent languages of 
Latin and English cultures are more difficult to learn 
than their spoken languages. 

In each of these cases, we see the subtle power of non- 
verbal communication. The only language used through 
out most of the history of humanity (in evolutionary 
terms, vocal communication is relatively recent), it is the 
first form of communication you learn. You use this pre- 
al language, consciously and unconsciously, every 
y to tell other people how you feel about yourself 
and them. This 
language includes 
your posture, ges- 
tures, facial expres- 
sions, costume, the 
way you walk, even 
your treatment of 
time and space and 
material things. All 
people communi: 
cate on several dif- 
ferent levels at the 
ne time but are 
usually aware of 
only the verbal 
dialog and don't 
realize that they re- 
spond to nonverbal 
messages. But when 
a person says one 
thing and really 
believes. something 
else, the discrep- 
ancy between the 
two can usually be 
sensed. Nonverbal- 
communication 


B: LEAVES HIS APARTMENT at 8:15 A.M. and stops 


systems are much less sub- 
ject to the conscious de- 
ception that often occurs 
in verbal systems. When 
we find ourselves think- 
ing, "I don't know what 
is about him, but he 
doesn't seem sincere," it's 
usually this lack of con- 
gruity between a person's 
words and his behavior 
that makes us anxious 
and uncomfortable. 

Few of ‘us realize how 
much we all depend on 
body movement in our 
conversation or are aware 
of the hidden rules that 
govern listening behavior. But we know instantly 
whether or not the person we're talking to is "tuned 
in" and we're very sensitive to any breach in listen- 
ng etiquette, In white middle-cl an culture, 
when someone wants to show he is listening to some 
one else, he looks either at the other person's face or, 
specifically, at his eyes, shifting his gaze from one eye 
to the other. 


It you observe a person conversing, you'll notice that 
he indicates he's listening by nodding his head. He also 
makes little “Hmm” noises. If he agrees with what's being 
said, he may giv vigorous nod. To show pleasure or 
affirmation, he smiles; if he has some reservations, he 
looks skeptical by raising an eyebrow or pulling down 
the corners of his mouth. If a participant wants to ter- 
minate the conversation, he may start shifting his body 
position, stretching his legs, crossing or uncrossing them, 
bobbing his foot or diverting his gaze from the speaker. 
The more he fidgets, the more the speaker becomes aware 
that he has lost his audience. As a last measure, the 
listener may look 

his watch to in- 

the immi 
nent end of the 
conversation. 

‘Talking and lis 
tening are so intri- 
cately intertwined 
that a person. can- 
not do one without 
the other. Even 
when one is alone 
and talking to one 
self, there is part 
of the brain that 
speaks while an- 
other part listens. 
In all conve 
tions, the listener 
is positively or neg 
atively reinforcing 
the speaker all the 
time. He may even 
guide the conversa- 
tion without know: 
ing it, by laughing 
or frowning or 
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dismissing the argument with a wave of 
his hand 

The language of the eyes—another 
age-old way of exchanging feelings—is 
both subtle and complex. Not only do 
men and women use their eyes differently 
but there are class, generation, regional, 
ethnic and national cultural differences. 
Americans often complain about the way 
foreigners stare at people or hold a glance 
too long. Most Americans look away from 
someone who is using his eyes in an un- 
familiar way because it makes them self- 
conscious. If a man looks at another man's 
wife in a certain way, he's asking for 
trouble, as indicated earlier. But he might 
not be ill mannered or seeking to chal- 
lenge the husband. He might be a Euro- 
pean in this country who hasn't learned 
our visual mores, Many American women 
visiting France or Italy are acutely em- 
barrassed because, for the first time in 
their lives, men really look at them— 
their eyes, hair, nose, lips, breasts, hips, 
legs, thighs, knees, ankles, feet, clothes, 
hairdo, even their walk. These same 
women, once they have become used to 
being looked at, often return to the 
United States and are overcome with the 
feeling that "No one ever really looks at 
me anymore." 

Analyzing the mass of data on the 
eyes, it is possible to sort out at k 
three ways in which the eyes are used to 
communicate: dominance vs. submission, 
involvement vs. detachment and. positive 
vs. negative attitude. In addition, there 
three levels of ness and 
ntrol, which can be categorized as fol- 
lows: (1) conscious use of the eyes to 
communicate, such as the flirting blink 
and the intimate nose-wrinkling squint; 
(2) the very extensive category of un- 
conscious but learned behavior govern- 
ing where the eyes are directed and when 
(this unwritten set of rules dictates how 
and under what circumstances the sexes, 
as well as people of all status categories, 
look at each other); and (3) the response 
of the eye itself, which is completely 
outside both awareness and control— 
changes in the cast (the sparkle) of the 
eye and the pupillary reflex 

The eye is unlike any other organ of 
the body, for it is an extension of the 
brain. The unconscious pupillary reflex 
and the cast of the eye have been known 
by people of Middle Eastern origin for 
years—although most are unaware of 
their knowledge. Depending on the con- 
text, Arabs and others look either direct- 
ly at the eyes or deeply into the eyes 
of their interlocutor. We became aware 
of this in the Middle East seve years 
ago while looking at jewelry. The mer- 
chant suddenly started to push a particu- 
lar bracelet at a customer and said, “You 
buy this one.” What interested us was that 
the bracelet was not the one that had been 
consciously selected by the purchaser. But 
the merchant, watching the pupils of the 


ast 


consciou 


are 
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eyes, knew what the purchaser really 
buy. Whether he specifically 
knew how he knew is debatable. 

A psychologist at the University of 
Chicago. Eckhard Hess, was the first to 
conduct systematic studies of the pupil 
lary reflex. His wife remarked one eve- 
ning, while watching him reading in bed, 
that he must be very interested in the 
text because his pupils were dilated. Fol 
lowing up on this, Hess slipped some 
pictures of nudes into a stack of photo- 
graphs that he gave to his m 
looking at the photographs but 
watching his assistant’s pupils, Hess was 
able to tell precisely when the assistant 
came to the nudes. In further experi- 
ments, Hess retouched the cyes in a 
photograph of a woman. In one print, 
he made the pupils small, in another, 
large; nothing else was changed. Subjects 
who were given the photographs found 
the woman with the dilated pupils much 
more attractive. Any man who has had 
the experience of seeing a woman look at 
him as her pupils widen with reflex speed 
knows that she's flashing him a message. 

The eye-sparkle phenomenon frequent- 
ly turns up in our interviews of couples 
in love. It's apparently one of the first 
reliable clues in the other person that 
love is genuine. To date, there is no 
scientific data to explain eye sparkle; no 
investigation of the pupil, the cornea or 
even the white sclera of the eye shows 
how the sparkle originates. Yet we all 
know it when we see it 

One common situation for most 
people involves the use of the eyes in 
the street and in public. Although eye 
behavior follows a definite set of rules, 
the rules vary according to the place, the 
needs and feelings of the people, and 
their ethnic background. For urban 
whites, once they're within definite rec- 
ognition distance (16-82 feet for people 
with ge eyesight), there is mutual 
avoidance of eye contact—unless they 
want something specific: a pickup, a 
handout or information of some kind. 
In the West and in small towns gener- 
ally, however, people are much more 
likely to look at and greet one another, 
even if they're strangers. 

It’s permissible to look at people if 
they're beyond recognition distance; but 
once inside this sacred zone, you can 
only steal a glance at strangers. You 
must greet friends, however; to fail to 
do so is insulting. Yet, to stare too fixed- 
ly even at them is considered rude and 
hostile. Of course, all of these rules are 
variabl 

A great many blacks, for example, 
greet each other in public even if they 
don't know each other. To blacks, most 
eye behavior of whites has the effect of 
giving the impression that they aren't 
there, but this is due to white av 
of eye contact with anyone in the street. 

Another very basic difference between 


wanted to 


people of different ethnic backgrounds 
is th sense of territoriality and how 
they handle space, This is the silent com. 
munication, or miscommunication, that 
caused friction between Mr. Ybarra and 
Sir Edmund Jones in our earlier exam 
ple. We know from research that every 
o has around himself an invisible 
bubble of space that contracts and ex 
pands depending on several factors: his 
emotional state, the activity he’s perform- 
ing at the time and his cultural back 
ground. This bubble is a kind of mobile 
territory that he will defend against in 
trusion. If he is accustomed to close per 
sonal distance between himself and others, 
his bubble will be smaller than that of 
someone who's accustomed to greater 
personal distance. People of North Eure 
pean heritage—English, Scandinavian, 
Swiss and German—tend to avoid con 
tact. Those whose heritage is 1 
French, Spanish, Russian, Latin An 
can or Middle Eastern like close personal 
contact, 

People are very sensitive to any intru 
sion into their spatial bubble. If some 
one stands too close to you, your first 
instinct is to back up. If that’s not 
possible, you lean away and pull youi 
self in, tensing your muscles. If the 
intruder doesn't respond to these body 
signals, you may then try to protect 
yourself, using a briefcase, umbrella or 
raincoat, Women—especially when trav 
cling alone—often plant their pocket 
book in such a way that no one can 
get very close to them. As a last resort, 
you may move to another spot and posi 
tion yourself behind a desk or a chair 
that provides screening. Everyone tries to 
adjust the space around himself in a way 
that’s comfortable for him; most often, 
he does this unconsciously 

Emotions also have a direct effect on 
the size of a person's territory. When 
you're angry or under stress, your bub 
ble expands and you require more space 
New York psychiatrist Augustus Kinzel 
found a difference in what he calls Body 
Buffer Zones between violent and nonvio- 
lent prison inmates. Dr. Kinzel conducted 
experiments in which each prisoner was 
placed in the center of a small room and 
then Dr. Kinzel slowly walked toward 
him. Nonviolent prisoners allowed him 
to come quite close, while prisoners with 
a history of violent behavior couldn't 
tolerate his proximity and reacted with 
some vehemence. 

Apparently, people under stress experi: 
ence other people as looming larger and 
closer than they actually are. Studies of 
schizophrenic patients have indicated 
that they sometimes have a distorted 
perception of space, and several psychia- 
trists have reported patients who exper 
ence their body boundaries as filling up 
an entire room. For these patients, an 
one who comes into the room is actually 

(continued on page H8) 
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attire By ROBERT L. GREEN sow ruar “tiseration:” is the fashion battle cry—among 


established as well as avantgarde designers—the freedom-in-menswear movement has been 
gaining considerable ground. Right up in the front lines is swimwear, with a radically new 
emphasis on the humorous and the whimsical, the colorful and the unabashedly sexy. Trunks 
and briefs, such as those shown here and on the preceding and following pages, have broken 
out of the dull, solid-color boxer-shorts mode. Beach garb has now joined ranks with the youth 
revolution, also reflecting the wild decorating trend of pop art, the comic rebirth of Captain 
Billy's Whiz Bang and Superman, and the Indian-craft approach to multicolor combinations 
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and geometric designs. And ling the march from the streets to the beach or pool is the cutoff 
jeans look in trunks, reinterpreted in denimlike fabrics and frequently punctuated with studs, 
white cord lacings and vinyl and leather trim. What's more, the well-suited male on the current 
beach scene wears less, for the right looks are pared«down tank suits and briefs—low-waisted and 
short-legged, The updated styles, teamed with the latest fabrics, make bulkier, heavier trunks 
seem quaintly obsolete and, moreover, uncomfortably clammy when wet. The fastest drying 
swimwear yet, the new suits come in a multiplicity of materials, including nylon knit, tricot, 
Lastex, nylon jersey and rayon satin. So join the freedom movement, mates, and take the plunge. 
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ZRA HAPGOOD, a solid, silent 

majority-type public account 

ant, read in the newspapers 

the other day that he was 
one of some 18,000 U. S. civilians who'd 
been under secret Army surveillance for 
two years or more. Unlike most of his 
indignant fellow victims—including Illi 
nois Senator Adlai Stevenson II and 
Congressman Abner Mikva—Ezra was 
ecstatic over the disclosure that he'd 
been spied on by maybe dozens of the 
more than 3000 intelligence agents the 
Army had assigned to the task. He 
bustled right over to tell me about 
it. "I mean," he said, sipping a diet 
pop. "how often does a middle Ameri 
ca age one? Except for 
rape, murder or embezzlement.” After a 
sip and a pause, he added: “And you 


1 ever make 


know how I stand on law "n' order." 

Quite apart from the sympathetic 
publicity he has received, Ezra feels the 
Army's attentions were long overdue: "I 
served three years in the Quartermaster 
Corps—not without distinction, I might 
note, even though we never got closer to 
Bastogne than Columbia, South Caro- 
lina—and during that whole time, I had 
the feeling that the brass never even 
suspected that Ezra Hapgood existed 
And now what do I find? Why, that for 
mer Private First Class Ezra Hapgood is so 
important that the Army has compiled 
five feet of files on him, detached a 
colonel, 
geant photographers, four privates—one 
of them a defrocked FBI man—as well 
as sundry wire tappers and aerial recon 
naissance units to surveill his every ac- 
tivity. It shows the Army has finally 


major—part time—two ser 


realized what caliber guy they had all 
those years sorting T-shirts. 

But why on earth would Army Intelli 
gence want to investigate mild, loyal, 
churchgoing Ezra, of all people? 

"Well" he mused, "I do have a cat 
named Mao. And Roscoe, my youngest, 
sports a Spiro watch. But still, there 
must be something /'ve done to warrant 
such interest by the Army after all these 
years. " He brightened suddenly. “I 
know! It’s the Volkswagen, the one I 


drive downtown each day from Eldorado 
Acres. About two years ago, my daughter 
Julie plastered the old clunk with flower 
decals and such. I never gave it much 
thought, but, of course, they're peace 
symbols and all that. Oh, and there's a 
flagpole on the front lawn I've never 
gotten around to getting a flag for. And. 
come to think of it, one time I did tell 
the Robinsons next door—he's a big 
shot in the National Guard, you know 

that Bob Hope gives me the willies. 


Thats it! They must think I'm an 
effete underground peacenik!" 

I had to remark that this sounded 
pretty ridiculous. "Doesn't it bother 
you," I asked, "that the military is vio 
lating your civil rights? Doesn't it bug 
you to be bugged? You, a Republican 
member of silent-majority middle Amer 
and ai 


at all" said Ezra, positively 


beaming this time. "I want to know 
who, if you get me, could be a better 
buggee? The Army's labors can only 
result in a report that, if I may say so, 
will reassure all loyal Americans that the 


Ezra Hapgoods of this country are still 
raising funds for the old Community 


humor By MICHAEL DEMAREST 


breathes there a man with soul so dead, who never to 
himself hath said, “hooray, i’m under surveillance"? 


Chest, coaching Little League, paying 
taxes and refusing to buy dangerous 
fireworks on the Fourth of July 

“All the same,” l observed, "the 
Army's five-foot dossier on you won't 
just disappear. It will be filed, Xeroxed 
microfilmed, stored in computerized data 
banks, turned over to Congressional 
committees and probably be published in 


toto on page seventy-four of The New 
York Times. Is that a pleasant prospect? 
“Published?” said Ezra, leaping to his 
feet (and knocking over the diet-pop can) 
“Published? In The New York Times 
He was ecstatic, “Look, if they've really 
been following my every move over the 
past two years and have to release all that 
ation they've gathered so 
carefully, it'll be the greatest thing that 
ever happened! Take Sally, for instar 
As you may know, my good wife is a 


precise infor 


ahem, somewhat jealous lady who to this 
date has dark doubts that I really did 
auend that threeday Kiwanis conven 
tion in Ashland, Oregon, last July third 
through fifth, Or the Elks’ Special Con 
ference on the Preservation of Moose, in 
Peoria, last September fourth through 
eleventh—the moose issue proved rather 


more intractable than we'd anticipated 
Moreover, as those shutter-clickin’ ser 
geants will record, at no time whatsoever 
was I alone with a female, not even a 
female moose 

"There are, of course, other possible 
by-products of this remarkable event 
The Army report will doubtless con 
vince my boss that a fifty-three-dollar 
and-sixty-seven-cent bill for entertaining 
dient Hiram Rapsie at the Pink Pussy 
cat last August eleventh was, indeed, 
spent on Hiram Rapsie and not, as he 
has hinted, on some floozy. Another 
happy dividend of this experience, I 
dare say, will be a retroactive reduction 
in my homeowner's insurance. After all 
if the military might of the world's most 
powerful nation was so busy keeping an 


eye on Ezra Hapgood for over two years, 
obviously my house could ha 
no conceivable danger of being robbed, 
and that's what I was paying insurance 
for, right? Oh, all in all, it has been a 
distinctly rewarding experience to have 
been surveilled by the U. S. Army for all 
this time, and I have nothing but respect 
for the Pentagon for having singled out 
Ezra Hapgood." 

Haven't you any complaints at all 
about the whole business, Ezr 

Yes" he said, pulling out a fresh 
stick of spearmint gum. "I sure think the 
Army ought to give me a few of those 
photographs of me it’s been snapping all 
this time. Do you think I could get 
Melvin Laird to autograph one?" 


€ been in 
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THE SOUNDS OF SILENCE (continued from page 140) 


r body, and such an intrusion 
may trigger a violent outburst. 

Unfortunately, there is little detailed 
information about normal people who 
live in highly congested urban areas. We 
do know, of course, that the noise, pollu- 
tion, dirt, crowding and confusion of our 
cities induce feelings of stress in most of 
us, and stress leads to a need for greater 
space. The man who's packed into a 
subway, jostled in the street, crowded 
into an elevator and forced to work all 
day in a bull pen or in a small office 
without auditory or visual privacy is 
going to be very stressed at the end of 
his day. He needs places that provide 
relief from constant overstimulation of 
his nervous system. Stress from over- 
crowding is cumulative and people can 
tolerate more crowding early in the day 
than later; note the increased bad tem- 
per during the evening rush hour as com- 
pared with the morning melee. Certainly 
one factor in people's desire to commute 
by car is the need for privacy and relief 
from crowding (except, often, from other 
cars); it may be the only time of the day 
when nobody can intrude. 

In crowded public places, we tense 
our muscles and hold ourselves stiff, and 
thereby communicate to others our de- 
sire not to intrude on their space and, 
above all, not to touch them. We also 
avoid eye contact, and the total effect is 
that of someone who has “tuned out.” 
Walking along the street, our bubble 
expands slightly as we move in a stream 
of strangers, taking care not to bump 
into them. In the office, at meetings, in 
restaurants, our bubble keeps changing 
as it adjusts to the activity at hand. 

Most white middle-class Americans use 
four main distances in their business 
and social relations: intimate, personal, 
social and public. Each of these dis- 
tances has a near and a far phase and is 
accompanied by changes in the volume 
of the voice. Intimate distance varies 
from direct physical contact with another 
person to a distance of six to eighteen 
inches and is used for our most private. 
activities—caressing another person or 
making love. At this distance, you are 
overwhelmed by sensory inputs from the 
other person—heat from the body, tac- 
tile stimulation from the skin, the fra- 
ce of perfume, even the sound of 
breathing—all of which literally envel- 
op you. Even at the far phase, you're 
still within easy touching distance. In 
general, the use of intimate distance in 
public between adults is frowned on. It's 
also much too close for strangers, except 
under conditions of extreme crowding. 

In the second zone—personal distance 
—the close phase is one and a half to 
two and a half feet; it's at this distance 
that wives usually stand from their 
husbands in public If another woman 
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likely be disturbed. The far phase—two 
and a half to four feet—is the distance 
used to "keep someone at arm's length" 
and is the most common spacing used by 
people in conversation. 

The third zone—social distance—is 
employed during business transactions or 
exchanges with a derk or repairman. 
People who work together tend to use 
close social distance—four to seven feet. 
This is also the distance for conversa- 
tions at social gatherings. To stand at 
this distance from someone who is seat- 
ed has a dominating effect (e.g, teach- 
er to pupil, boss to secretary). The far 
phase of the third zone—seven to twelve 
feet—is where people stand when some- 
one says, "Stand back so I can look at 
you." This distance lends a formal tone 
to business or social discourse. In an ex- 
ecutive office, the desk serves to keep 
people at this distance. 

The fourth zone—public distance—is 
used by teachers in classrooms or speak- 
ers at public gatherings. At its farthest 
phase—25 feet and beyond—it is used 
for important public figures. Violations of 
this distance can lead to serious compli- 
cations. During his 1970 U.S. visit, the 
president of France, Georges Pompidou, 
was harassed by pickets in Chicago, who 
were permitted to get within touching 
distance. Since pickets in France are kept 
behind barricades a block or more away, 
the president was outraged by this insult 
to his person, and President Nixon was 
obliged to communicate his concern as 
well as offer his personal apologies. 

It is interesting to note how American 
pitchmen and panhandlers exploit the un- 
written, unspoken conventions of eye 
and distance. Both take advantage of the 
fact that once explicit eye contact is es- 
tablished, it is rude to look away, because 
to do so means to brusquely dismiss the 
other person and his needs. Once havi 
caught the eye of his mark, the pan- 
handler then locks on, not letting go 
until he moves through the public zone, 
the social zone, the personal zone and, 
finally, into the intimate sphere, where 
people are most vulnerable. 

Touch also is an important part of the 
constant stream of communication that 
takes place between people. A light 
touch, a firm touch, a blow, a caress 
are all communications. In an effort to 
break down barriers among people, 
there's been a recent upsurge in group- 
encounter activities, in which strangers 
are encouraged to touch one another. In 
special situations such as these, the rules 
for not touching are broken with group 
approval and people gradually lose some 
of their inhibitions. 

Although most people don't realize it, 
space is perceived and distances are set 
not by vision alone but with all the 
senses. Auditory space is perceived with 


the ears, thermal space with the skin, 
kinesthetic space with the muscles of the 
body and olfactory space with the nose. 
And, once again, it's one's culture that de- 
termines how his senses are programmed 
—which sensory information ranks high- 
est and lowest. The important thing to 
remember is that culture is very persist 
ent. In this country, we've noted the 
existence of culture patterns that deter- 
mine distance between people in the 
third and fourth generations of some 
families, despite their prolonged contact 
with people of very different cultural 
heritages. 

Whenever there is great cultural dis 
tance between two people, there are 
bound to be problems arising from dif- 
ferences in behavior and expectations. 
An example is the American couple who 
consulted a psychiatrist about their mai 
tal problems. The husband was from New 
England and had been brought up by 
reserved parents who taught him to con- 
trol his emotions and to respect the 
need for privacy. His wife was from an 
Italian family and had been brought up 
in close contact with all the members of 
her large family, who were extremely 
warm, volatile and demonstrative. 

When the husband came home after a 
hard day at the office, dragging his feet 
and longing for peace and quiet, his 
wife would rush to him and smother 
him. Clasping his hands, rubbing his 
brow, crooning over his weary head, 
she never left him alone. But when the 
wife was upset or anxious about her day, 
the husband's response was to withdraw 
completely and leave her alone. No 
comforting, no affectionate embrace, no 
attention—just solitude. The woman be 
came convinced her husband didn't love 
her and, in desperation, she consulted a 
psychiatrist. Their problem wasn't basical 
ly psychological but cultural. 

Why has man developed all these dif- 
ferent ways of communicating messages 
without words? One reason is that people 
don't like to spell out certain kinds 
of messages. We prefer to find other 
ways of showing our feelings. This is 
especially true in relationships as sensi 
tive as courtship. Men don't like to be 
rejected and most women don't want to 
turn a man down bluntly. Instead, we 
work out subtle ways of encouraging or 
discouraging each other that save face 
and avoid confrontations. 

How a person handles space in dating 
others is an obvious and very sen 
indicator of how he or she feels about 
the other person. On a first date, if a 
woman or stands so close to a man 
that he is acutely conscious of her physi 
cal presence—inside the intimate-distance 
zone—the man usually construes it to 
mean that she is encouraging him. How 
ever, before the man starts moving in on 

(continued on page 204) 


FUNERAL 
IN JACKSON 


article By CRAIG VETTER on a hot mississippi day, not far from the jackson 
state campus where he was gunned down, they buried young james green 


the city’s largest shanty ghetto, through the Jackson State College campus, and then 

out to the open fields and pine forests on the edge of town. It's called Lynch Street. 
The campus is normally very quiet, but on the warm night of. May 14, 1970, 14. students 
were gunned down in front of the girls’ dormitory, Six men and six women were wounded, 
"Two students, James Green and Phillip Gibbs, were killed, They had been peripheral fig- 
ures at an almost aimless demonstration that had its beginnings in simple spring boredom 
and then went on to protest the Cambodian invasion, the Kent State killings (a week before) 
and the race riots in Augusta, Georgia. All 14 victims were black, which was the only fact the 
Negro community of Mississippi could relate to, and they reacted in a that is nearly re- 
flexive for them by now: They scheduled a memorial service on Lynch Street. 


T HE MAIN BLACK BOULEVARD in Jackson, Mississippi, runs west out of downtown, through 


The morning plane from Chicago stops in Memphis, bellies over a pine forest onto the 
runway at Jackson and sets you down about noon. To get to the cabs in front of the airport, 
you pass a curio counter inside that sells little rebel flags, Minié-ball key chains and Confeder- 
ate money. Usually, you can get a cab to the Lynch 
Street ghetto any time of day or night, but th 
week the only white men who would go near it after 
dark were the National Guard. The troops were 
patrolling every evening now because there had been 
fire bombings for the seven days since the shootings, 
and today, Jimmy Green's funeral day, Jackson was 
right on the edge. 

We rode past a billboard that read, DOCTORS 
AGREE; MOONSHINE KILLS, and then the cabby found 
1072—Stringer Hall—without seeing the number 
because of the crowd milling in front, and the 
small klatch of police across the street. The black 
men in front of the hall were standing, talking and 
taking the noon heat through the dark suits they'd 
hauled out of winter closets. The others for whom 
there had been memorial ‘services in this hall— 
Medgar Evers, James Chaney, Michael Schwerner, 
Andrew Goodman, Martin Luther King, the little 
girls who died in the Birmingham church bombing—were also killed in the spring or sum- 
mer, leaving these people to mourn in the heat. The women in the crowd wore loose dark 
print dresses, and the little girls were all in starched white Communion frocks. The service 
wasn't to begin for two hours, but already a few people were beginning to fill the seats in- 
side the gymnasiumlike hall. Nothing would begin until James Green's body was brought 
from its cool place at the Collins Funeral Home to lie in the muggy still air at the foot of the 
flower-banked stage. That would be between one and one-thirty. And nothing official could be- 
gin until two o'clock, when the charter buses, full of. Northern Senators, Congressmen and 
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newsmen, would arrive. I walked west up Lynch, toward the campus and Alexander Hall, the 
girls dorm that had taken the barrage of automatic-weapons fire a week before. The cam- 
pus runs for about four blocks along both sides of Lynch, and its new buildings, concrete and 
glass, are in stark contrast to the hovels that surround 

More police were arriving now. A squad car left three riot-helmeted men off at the corner of 
Lynch and Dalton. They had heavy-gauge shotguns in one hand and canvas bags full of 
deadly number-one shot ammunition in the other. A group of about 20 young blacks across 
the street in front of the Little City "Gro" watched them quietly. They call them corner boys 
in Jackson. They're not students and there is no work for them in or out of the ghetto. The 
night of the shooting, they joined the demonstration as easily and naturally as the groups of 
long-haired street people in Berkeley have done over the years. They are Lynch Street's 
fiercest residents, and risk little in an angry crowd scene; but now, as the police looked at 
them, they turned their eyes away. All black men in Jackson fear the police. And all Jackson 
police fear black men. The three officers cracked their shotguns and, without taking their 
eyes off the group, each fed two shells into the chambers, then they slung the stumpy guns, 
almost casually, onto their shoulders. 

Local television news teams were arriving now, and they parked their equipment station 
gons in what shade they could find, but it didn't make much difference. It was a Jackson- 
hot day, getting hotter, and as they undid their cameras and recorders, they took off their 
sports coats and loosened their ties. When they were ready, each team—cameraman in the 
middle, with his camera mounted to his shoulders, sound man hooked to him on the right, 
light man with a battery-pack belt on his left, and the director pointing the camera angles— 
ted across the street toward the dorm. 
hoot that group in front of the dorm,” one director told his crew, sounding eerily like a 
cop. He was pointing to the 15 or so young black men who were holding vigil on the lawn 
in front of the building. They wore black arm bands and had stationed themselves here for 
a week on guard, saying that they wanted the bullet holes to stay, in memoriam. Behind them 
on the ground, four small canisters of flowers sat dying in the sun. 

The team moved closer. These were some of the same men who had been here the night 
of the shooting and who had produced almost no usable film. The confusion of events, the 
attitude of the police, the hostility of the students, the darkness, had caught cameraman sep- 
ated from light man—or so they said. Of two local TV stations, only one actually covered 
the shootings of May 14. And finally, the only film 
that came out of the moments of horror was a short 
underexposed clip, showing students diving and 
running just after the shooting began, and illumi- 
nated only by the explosion of police and highway- 
patrol gunfire. But now these men who had missed 
the act were working hard in its wake. 

The camera rolled. The student guards, who had 
hung a cardboard sign that read, OUR COLLEGES: 
SLAUGHTERHOUSES TO THE NATION, looked straight 
into the lens. It panned up over their heads, above 
the double doors with their glass shotgunned away, 
and up over the five stories of facade: shattered 
cement and windows and torn metal paneling 
(someone counted 400 holes; the shooting had lasted 
not quite 30 seconds). Some of the glass in the big 
windows was left where the automatic rifle and 
d é submachine-gun fire had cut cleanly through, and 

in other places only shattered, icy-looking shards 
were left. A light warm breeze blew through and flapped the shredded curtains. 

A Mack-truck cab without its trailer passed routinely up the street. The driver, who 
looked like Floyd Patterson, forgot for a moment to drive and stalled his huge rig as he stared 
out the window at the torn dormitory. A cop moved up the street waving angrily at the 
driver, who fumbled to start the truck and then left hurriedly. 

The director was on the lawn now, running his finger under the collar of his white shirt, 
asking one of the students, very politely if he and his team could go into the building to film. 
The student cocked his head back and said, "I ain't got nothing to say about it. I'm just 


“Peace!” 
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here guarding evidence. But if you want 
to take chance on Governor John 
Bell Williams arresting you, then you go 
right ahead in." 

"The newsmen removed one of the 
jerry-built plywood panels that had 
been set in place of the door glass, 
stooped through, stepped carefully over 
a large bloodstain and started up the 
stair well that had taken the shooting. 
The concrete-block walls inside were 
nicked and pocked where the bullets 
had ricocheted through. The stairs were 
covered with shattered glass and some- 
one had taken a spray can of red paint 
and written "blood" in script letters in 
several places on the walls. When they 
reached the third-floor windows, they 
stopped and looked back out onto 
Lynch Street. "See if you can get the 
kids out front through the bullet 
holes," said the director. There was the 
crunching of glass underfoot as the cam- 
eraman stood tiptoe and then craned 
around, trying to catch the light through 
the spiderweb patterns in the glass that 
was left. 

Down the street in front of Stringer 
Hall, motorcycles were beginning to ar- 
rive. All leaves and days off had been 
canceled for the Jackson police, and this 
Friday, after the week of fire bombings 
and shootings around Lynch Street, they 
expected to be the worst day and eve- 


group of police, 20 of them 
by now, was gathered on the other side 
of the street and down 50 yards from 
the hall, Right across Lynch from them, 
on the porch of a wood-frame shack, 
an old black couple watched across their 
front-yard vegetable garden of beans, wa- 
termelons and corn, as the riothelmeted 
cops bivouacked on the edge of what 
seemed to be an empty field of weeds. It 
was a cemetery; unvisited, uncared for, 
with no walls or fences and only a few 
headstones angling this way and that, 
barely visible through the tall grass 
‘They had an orange pickup truck with 
water canisters in it pulled back under 
the crumbling white portals that had. 
once been the entrance to the grave- 
yard, and they stood, with tombstones 
at their backs, laughing and kicking at 
the dust. 

By 1:15, a white hearse had delivered 
James Green's body, and Swinger Hall 
was full. More than 3000 black people 
had filed in, and now all the seats and 
standing room along the walls and in 
the balcony were filled. The two-page 
programs ("In memoriam James Green 
. 7) were being used as fans, and they 
flutered back and forth; the one 
big noisy air conditioner near the ceil- 
ing wasn't up to the day or the crowd. 
"The center aisle in the auditorium had 
been left open and a steady line of 


i52 mourners filed up toward the open 


bronze cofün in front of the stage. Just 
above, on the stage itself, a hundred or 
so chairs sat vacant, waiting, as was 
the crowd now, for the arrival of the 
dignitaries. 

A few minutes before two o'clock, 
three air-conditioned Continental Trail- 
ways cruisers turned onto Lynch Street. 
‘The news cameramen had stationed them- 
selves across from Alexander Hall, so 
that they could film the buses going by. 
When they pulled up in front of the 
dorm, the doors of the lead bus opened 
and Maine’s Senator Edmund Muskie 
(he had chartered the jet and the buses 
with his own money, aides said) led 
a contingent from Congress including 
Charles Percy, Adam Clayton Powell, 
Claiborne Pell, Daniel Inouye, Phil- 
ip Hart, Ralph Yarborough, Harold 
Hughes, Thomas Eagleton, John Ander- 
son, Robert Eckardt, John Conyers, 
Charles Diggs, Abner Mikva, William 
Moorehead, Henry Reuss, Sam Steiger, 
former ambassador Averell Harriman 
and others into the hall. And the news 
men they had brought followed them: 
from Time, Newsweek, The Washing- 
ton Post, the Baltimore Sun, Metrome- 
dia, A, P. and some columnists. 

Once off the air-conditioned buses, 
there was some adjusting of coats and 
ties while they wandered a moment 
near the students in front of the dorm. 
A cardboard sign on a small Cyclone 
fence near the sidewalk read: ONE PIC- 
TURE I$ WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS, but 
the Northern newsmen in the Edwardian 
suits and wirerimmed glasses were writ- 
ing frantically anyway, scribbling notes 
on a story that was the same, except for 
the details and the emotional geography, 
as the one they'd filed two weeks before 
from Kent State, Ohio, Notes taken 
and film rolled, the party moved off 
toward the hall. 

The police near the entrance were 
impassive as the Senators and Congress 
men filed in. Muskie had not called 
Governor Williams to say they were 
coming and, although they said they 
had notified Mississippi Senators James 
Eastland and John Stennis as a courtesy 
before leaving Washington, it was plain 
that except for the reception they got 
from the smiling and frightened black 
faces in the hall, their presence made 
Jackson nervous. It was the second time 
in six months that Muskie had brought a 
planeload of Northern outrage south. 
"The first had been in January 1970, for 
hearings in the aftermath of Hurricane 
Camille. The collective memory of white 
Jackson (reflected this day in an editorial 
cartoon in the Jackson Daily News) 
stretches back, on such occasions, to the 
Civil War, when Federal troops occupied 
the city four times and raped it so com- 
pletely that it was nicknamed Chimney- 
ville. It mattered little that Charles 


Evers, the black mayor of Fayette, Missis- 
sippi, had invited Muskie to come and 
grieve publicly for two black students who 
had received much less attention than 
the Kent State victims. The official Wash- 
ington party was less than officially wel- 
come in Jackson. 

As they settled into their seats on the 
stage, they accounted for most of the 
white faces in the hall. The service 
began with a hymn. James Green's fam- 
ily sat in the first row and, through the 
singing, a gaggle of still and film pho- 
tographers squatted and kneeled in front 
of them, waiting for an expression that 
would signal the grieving mood of this 
Lynch Street gathering to a thousand 
wireservice subscribers and TV stations 
across the country. 

Stationary movie cameras had been 
set up near the front on tables and 
their big lights added heat to the room 
as they panned from the young faces of 
the Mount Nebo choir singing Nearer 
My God to Thee, across the famous 
faces on the stage, then down to the 
young attendants who were quietly clos 
ing the 17-year-old student's casket. 

Green had been a student at Jim 
Hill High School. On his way home 
from an afterschool job, he had crossed 
the Jackson campus and been curious 
about the noisy crowd in front of Alex- 
ander Hall. The National Guard was 
deployed on the campus perimeter, and 
state and city police had gone in to 
disperse the crowd. Green was across 
the street from the dorm, behind the 
firing line, when the shooting started 
"There had been no warning and no 
tear gas. The police said they began 
firing when they heard a shot (or a 
bottle dropped from an upper floor); 
later, the justifying logic included re- 
ports that obscene yells had been direct 
ed at police. When it was over, the 
police walked through the wounded 
and the frightened and the two dead to 
pick up their expended cartridges, That 
done, they called for ambulances. 

Inspector Lloyd Jones, the ranking 
highway-patrol officer on the scene, ra 
dioed that two students were "10-7" 
(out of service). The rest of his radio 
chatter was less cryptic. 

"Got one more female shot here— 
think it’s serious." 

"A total of six injured there?" 

“No, we got two more males, they 
"y. ous 
“I think there are about three more 
nigger males over there, one of ‘em shot 
in the arm, one of ‘em shot in the leg, 
and one of 'em somewhere else. They 
ain't hurt all that bad. Them gals, it was 
two nigger gals, two more nigger gals 
from over there shot in the arm, 1 be- 
lieve. One of 'em is over there in the 
east end. I told . . . there two nigger 

(continued on page 180) 


rr was ONE of those awful mornings every drinking man 
knows about. Paul became conscious before he 
awakened and lay there attempting to draw enough 

of himself together to face the day. Yesterday could 

have been payday, he thought, because bad morn- 

ings usually followed payday. But he was not quite 
sure whether today was a workday or a weekend 
day. It made a great deal of difference. The impend- 
ing hangover could somehow be borne if this were 
Saturday. But how was he to discover which day this 
was if he would not open his eyes? He tried sliding back 
down into unconsciousness, but it did not 


work. Instead, he turned the pillow over 
and nestled against the coolness. It 
had to be Saturday. He kept his eyes 
tightly shut. 

"The hangover had not really be- 
gun, because he did not feel guilty 
yet. For Paul, hangovers were a 
combination of upset stomach, 
headache and horrible guilt 
feelings. He took pills and 
drank orange juice and coffee 
for the head and stomach, 
but he could never do any- 
thing about the guilt. It 
did not matter how he had 
behaved the night before. He 
could have been sweetness and 
gentleness to everyone he met, but 
his mind would fasten on some small 
piece of bad manners and magnify it 
until he would be holding his head and 
moaning in anguish. 


Paul still kept his eyes shut. He knew what 
he would see if he opened them: The chair 
beside his bed would have on it his little 
alarm dock (which he had surely forgotten to 
wind the night before), his wallet, his keys, his 


pocketknife and whatever money he had left 
over from carousing after cashing his check. 
One hundred dollars of his biweekly check 
belonged to his ex-wife, but the other 
$289.39 was his to do with as he pleased. 
Yet on many hungover mornings, he had 
awakened to find a crumpled wad of tired- 
looking bills and four or five dollars in 
silver. The rest gone into payday-night 
merriment. Which meant another two 
weeks of borrowing, putting off his ex- 
wife and sometimes, if he was too far 
behind in his payments, sweaty arguments 
with an assistant. district attorney. 
He did not want to open his eyes this 
morning. He did not want to pull apart 
the wadded bills and count them. This 
was where the guilty feelings always 
began. Especially if he had spent the 
night with a woman. 
Had he? He thought carefully and, 
when that did not reveal anything to 
him, he furtively reached out a hand 
between the sheets, feeling for a 
sleeping woman. There did not seem 
to be one in the bed with him. Per- 
haps there never had been. But 
still, he could have gone to her 
place or she could have gotten up 
(especially if this was a workday). 
Paul winced. The guilt 
was beginning. 


THE 
CHANGE 
fiction 


By DON CARPENTER 


he had been on another 
binge—and now it 
was time to see what 
it had cost him 


With a deep, painful sigh, he sat up and opened his 
eyes. Ugh! It was bad. His head hurt. His eyelids wanted 
to stick together, He realized he was not wearing a T- 
shirt, which always meant that he had been with a wom- 
an. So she had gotten up and left. So it was probably 
a workday. He blinked. Blinking did not help. 

It was going to be a hell of a morning, he could just 
tell. If today weren't Saturday, he would be late for work, 
bawled out, nauseated all day and perhaps even fired, 

And then, of course, his ex-wife would tearfully call the 
district attorney's office and Paul would be sent to jail 

for 30 days, Things couldn't be worse. He 


turned his head and looked at the chair. 
Sure enough, there were the piles of nick- 
els, dimes and quarters and the sad little 
wad of bills. It looked to be about six 
dollars in quarters alone. When he 
got drunk, he got crafty and stingy. 
Probably, he hadn't tipped anybody 
all night. In fact, he might have 
been stealing tips. That was really 
a hell of a lot of change, even 

for a drunk like himself. 

All right. Might as well dis- 
cover the bad news. He picked 
up the bills and began pulling 
them apart. Singles, One, two, 

three . . . wait a minute, this 

one looks like a big bill, He began 

to feel better, just seeing the crum- 
pled back of the big bill. Maybe even a 


20... but no! It was not a 20. He closed his 
eyes and then opened them again. Then he 
turned the bill over and looked at the other 
side. Grover Cleveland stared calmly at him. It 
was a $1000 bill. The first one he had ever seen, 

He bit his lip. No mistaking it, it was a real 

bill. Nobody would counterfeit a $1000 bill. 


He smoothed out the $1000 bill and put it 


and the singles into his wallet and then be- 
gan counting quarters. He had $6.50 in quar- 
ters. Then he counted the dimes and nickels, 


All together, he had $11.30. Not counting 

the $1000. He took the bill out of his wallet. 

It looked nice. For some reason, he held 

it to his nose, It smelled faintly of per- 

fume. He wondered what he could pos- 

sibly have done to get this $1000 bill. His 

head throbbed mercilessly, making it hard 

to think clearly. He wondered who had 

given it to him, if anybody. Maybe he 

had found it in the street. If only he 

could remember having found it, then 

everything. would be fine. He could 
use $1000. 

But then, maybe he had stolen it. 

Maybe somebody had flashed it and 

he had craftily stolen it. The police 

might be coming, for all he knew. He 

rubbed his cheek nervously. It was 

always like this the morning after, 

thinking dreadful thoughts, unable 

to remember hours of the night be- 

fore. Expecting the police, or doom, 

or something worse. But that $1000. 

bill. He grinned nervously and his 

stomach growled. He reached 

down to rub his stomach and 

that was when he discovered 

that his cock was 
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Our first Playmate of the 
Year, Ellen was a legal 
secretory from California 
who later went on toa 
New York modeling career. 


PREMIER 


PLAYMATES 
REVISITED 


THOUGH WE'VE BEEN PUBLISHING pictures of Playmates in the center of each issue for all 
of our more than 17 years, it was not until 1960 that the editors began selecting their 
favorite from the previous annum for a special Playmate of the Year pictorial. This 
year's premier Playmate is, accordingly, our 12th in succession—a fact that prompts 
this fond look backward at the 11 lovelies who preceded her. These specially honored 
gatefold girls of the past are a nostalgic reflection of the 212 Playmates of the Month 
who have appeared in rLaywoy to date—from December 1953's memorable Marilyn 
Monroe to this month's selection, Lieko English—and a promise of further delights 
yet to come. In reviewing the postcenterfold progress of past Playmates of the Year 
we find that several are happily married and raising families; nearly all have done 
le modeling (you may have spotted them in television commercials and 
advertisements); some remain active on behalf of the magazine, making per 
appearances on college campuses and at military installations; and not a few have 
gone on to screen success. A toast (Playmate Pink champagne, of course) to them all 


conside 


A native of Pittsburgh, 
Linda become o Bunny in 
Chicago—as did the other 
three Playmates who are 
pictured on these pages. 


Hoosier June, who represented 
Indiano in Miss Universe and 
Miss World contests, still lives. 
in Indianapolis—the perfect site 
for this auto-racing buff 


German-born Christa, the 
hit of our 1961 Playboy 
Mansion pictoriol, is 

now married to famed 
puppeteer-TV producer 
Marty Krofft. 


DONNA MICHELLE 


| 


One of ovr all-time favorite 
Playmates—and the subject of a 
record-setting 11-poge pictorial— 
Donna subsequently starred in 
European films; now she works. 

‘on the other side of the camera, 
as a Los Angeles photographer. 


3 JO COLLINS 


Jo, our first Playmate 

to visit Servicemen in 
Vietnam—on a trip covered 
in our pages—wed baseball 
star Bo Belinsky, former 
no-hit pitching ace of 

the California (then the 

Los Angeles) Angels. 
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ALLISON PARKS 


Glendale-born Allison, a 
regular on Hugh Hefner's 
TV series Playboy After 
Dork, is now one of 


sought-after models, 


LISA BAKER 


VICTORIA VETRI 


One of Texas native 
Lisa's rewards as 
Playmate of the Year 
was a trip to Vail, where 
she learned to ski; now 
it's her favorite sport. 


First introduced to PLAYBOY 
readers as Angela Dorian—a 
name created by her press 
agent—Californian Victoria 
played a meaty supporting 
role in Rosemary's Baby, now. 
stars in Hammer Films’ When 
Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth. 


Connie, a student nurse in 
Detroit when Ptayeoy found her, 
portrayed Mercy in Anthony 
Newley’s film Can Heironymus 
Merkin Ever Forget Mercy 
Humppe and Find True 
Happiness? Today she divides 
her time between movie 

and TV commitments 

in Hollywood and London. 


pu CONNIE KRESKI 


Discovered as a 
receptionist in our own 
offices, Claudia progressed 
from centerfold to cinema 
and, more recently, stage 
roles, Of her performance 
in Dork of the Moon, New 
York magazine's acerbic critic 
John Simon wrote: "She 
makes a spotlight light 

vp os no wattage could.” 


miss august, sharon clark, 


becomes playboy’s twelfth gatefold queen 


NOT SINCE THE DARKEST DAYS of World War Two, when it was a vaunted 
stronghold of the Imperial Japanese Navy, had the Micronesian atoll 
of Truk received such attention in an American magazine. But this time, 
in the August 1970 issue of pLaysoy, the mood was infinitely brighter; one 
of the Truk islands, Moen, was the temporary headquarters of that month's 
Playmate, lovely Sharon Clark, then teaching English to local high school 
students. So captivated were rLAvmov's editors by Sharon's fresh-faced 
beauty and sunny personality that she was their unanimous choice as 1971's 
Playmate of the Year. Sharon thus becomes the 12th in the succession of 
girls so honored and, like all of her predecessors, she finds it difficult to 
believe. Now back in California, where she has recently moved from Santa 
Monica to a house on stilts in the Hollywood hills, Sharon told us; "I 
really don't know what shook me up more, our earthquake or the news 
that I'd been chosen Playmate of the (text concluded on page 190) 


"I've always loved to travel, and my experiences in Truk just whetted my appetite for further 
exploration. I'd like to go to Spain—I’ve been studying the language diligently, on records— 
and I'm excited about the prospect of participating, as Playmate of the Year, in a trip to 


Switzerland, with ski instructor Roaer Staub os host. Luckily, skiing is my favorite winter sport." 


ram TUER Sat T 


“Basically, I'm a very happy person. But | can't help being deeply concerned about some 
things—especially pollution. | read Ptaveoy’s interview with Paul Ehrlich, and I'm convinced he's 
right—that overpopulation is the basis for most of our problems. So I’ve recently become 
active in the local chapter of Zero Population Growth, writing letters to legislators.” 


“Since | returned to the Los Angeles area, I’ve been doing a lot of modeling. I’ve also 
appeared in a couple of television commercials—one for a shampoo and another for a skin- 
moisturizing cream. In that one, I'm shown walking across the desert wrapped in a loose, 
flowing cape.” We prefer Sharon’s charms more elementally enveloped: in pure sunlight 


| do a great deal of reading, but I’m not very big on “"Wow-this is going to be absolutely fantastic!” says Sharon 
contemporary authors. My favorites are Dostoievsky and George of her Playmate gift, a custom Spectra 20 high-performance 
Eliot. Television? Well, the Smothers Brothers was the show ski cruiser. “I’ve never driven a speedboat like this before, 
1 liked best. Now | lean toward Lough-In and The Bold Ones.” and it’s wild. | hope to keep it somewhere on Lake Tahoe.” 


“| would really like to get into acting; I’ve studied with Lawrence Parke ot his studio 

here Los Angeles. | think a television series would be fun, especially if it could be something 
meaningful to the audience, the way Sesame Street is to children. At this point, | just don’t 
know how to open the proper doors. Perhaps being honored by Ptarsoy will help unlock a few.” 


VARGAS GIRL 


“Darling, how about supplying a little shade?” 


f 


-a 


by order of (he ezar trom Russkiya Zavetnuiya Skazki 


wert, when Vassily Osipovitch returned 
home after the war with the Swedes, he 
had learned m: lessons about life and 
some of them were not so happy, as you 
might expect. After the family had eaten 
a tremendous home-coming feast, Vassily 
told them about what had happened to 
him in the army and about the terrible 
gunpowder smoke and carnage at Poltava. 

When he had finished, his father said, 
“And now I have some news for you, my 
son, good news, Do you remember my 
old friend Pyotr Petrovitch? Just lately, 
I met him at the fair in Chistopol and 
sold him a cow that may not be the best 
milker hereabout, but ‘buyer beware, I 
Iways say. In any case, 1 have found a 
wife for you,” 

What do you mean? Who is the 
1?” asked Vassily, 

“Why, it is Pyotr’s daughter Kate- 
rina," said his father. "She cooks a first- 
rate cabbage soup; she has a pretty face, 
breasts like (hat and a round bottom so 
beautiful that it makes you think of the 
sun setting over the Volga. It is all 
arranged.” 

“Many thanks to you, Father,” Vassily 
said, "but I am mindful of your own 
motto." So the next day, he set out, still 
dressed in his uniform, for the vill 
where Pyotr Petrovitch lived, He arrived 
in the evening, inquired directions and 
finally knocked at the window of Pyotr's 
isba 

“I'm a soldier on my way home from 
the war," said Vassily. "Would you be 
kind enough to give me shelter for the 
night?” 

"OL course you must stop with us, 
soldier," said Pyotr Petrovitch. "Come in 
side and enjoy the best cabbage soup 
you have ever tasted. 

Vassily entered the house and was 
shown to a place at the table. The soup 
was, indeed, the most savory of its kind. 
And Katerina, if appearance meant any- 
thing, was equally savory, She had a face 
as pretty as a meadow flower in spring, 
though, because of many skirts, the mat- 
ter of the sun sewing over the Volg 
was still in doubt. What Vassily was most 
interested in learning was whether the 
lovely Katerina had been attracted to 
another man, but the conversation re- 
vealed nothing of the sort. While serving 
in his regiment, he had learned that 
some women are less pure and virtuous 
than they might seem to you and me. 

"We have bad times hereabout," said 
Pyotr. “There was hardly a night last 
winter when some hapless soul was not 
devoured by wolves. But tell us, soldier, 
what is the news from Moscow?" 
assily had an id “The car has 
issued a new ukase," he said, "but it is 
very strange. I hardly know whether I 
can describe it.” 

"Come, friend, tell us what it is, 


5 


said Pyotr. "We must surely know." 


Well, if you must know, Czar Peter 
—God keep him well and warm—has 
traveled in the world and has received 
many uncommon ideas from the French 
and the Germans and other queer 


id Pyotr, "we must know 

Vassily answered. "The 
ase says that we must do things dif- 
ferently in bed from now on, When 
you lie with a woman, you must observe 
some new rules—she must put her head 
and legs through a horse collar. 

"That seems very severe," said the 


peasant with a look of innocent amaze- 
ment, “but it must be that the French 
have discovered something we don't 
know and the car has determined to 
make us more civilized.” 

The conversation went on to many 
other things and at last they were ready 
for bed—Pyotr and his wife in the loft, 
aterina on the tile stove and the soldier 
in the vestibule 

Late in the night, Vassily was awak- 
ened by whispers from the main room. 
Katerina was saying, “But it is a new 
law, my darling. We must not do any- 
thing illegal. There is one in the vesti- 
bule. Go quietly and don't arouse the 
stranger who is sleeping there.” 


ILLUSTRATION BY BRAD HOLLAND 
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In the dim light, Vassily saw the fig- 
ure of a young man come into the vesti- 
bule and take the horse collar from a peg 
on the wall. He heard some rustling, 
some stirring and some giggling as it wa 
fitted. "Then he began to hear the sounds 
of powerful stroking and passionate 
gasps. 

He jumped up, seized a piece of fire- 
wood, ran into the room and gave the 
lover a mighty blow on the noggin. 
“Batouchka! Pyotr!” he shouted. “A wolf 
has got into the house and is devouring 
your daughter. 

The peasant, dazed with sleep, came 
tumbling down the ladder from the loft 
and reached out in the darkness. He 
touched his daughter's warm, upended 
botom and he began to L "Oh, 
unfortunate child, the wolf has cate: 
her head.” 

Just then, the soldier lighted a lamp. 
They saw the young man, naked and 
senseless, stretched out on the floor and 

Katerina, naked and struggling, dou- 
bled up, with her head and legs through 
the collar. 

"By all the devils!” shouted the peas- 
ant, "It is not a wolf that’s got her by one 
end but a stallion who's got her by the 
other!" Katerina began to wail. 

Well, things finally quieted down. 
The lover revived with a bucket of 
cold water nd Vassily threw 
him into a ditch in front of the house. 
Katerina given a good beating and 
sent back to bed. In the morning, the 
nt took Vassily aside and said, 
re fifty rubles. I hope that you 
won't mention this matter as you pass 
through the neighborhood." Vassily took 
the money and went off to his own 
village. 

When he arrived home, he found his 
father cutting wood. “Well?” asked the 
old man. 

"I don't want to marry Katerina. 
That's settled," Vassily said. 

"But why not?" his father asked 
stonishment. "Isn't it true that she has 
breasts as big as that?” 

"Perhaps even a little bigger, 
ted Vassily. 

“And doesn't she have a charming 
face; 


admit- 


ike a meadow flower, said the 
young man, 
"And wha 
Was I lyi 
“You didn't lie. It was even redder 
and more beautiful than the sun going 
down behind the Volga the last time I 
saw it,” said Vassily. 
“And isn't she good and law-abiding?” 
“Oh, she obeys a law to the letter," re- 
plied Vassily. “It is just that she has delu- 
sions. She is fond of wearing a horse collar 
and pretending that she's a mare." 
—Retold by Nicholas Gabayco 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


and he with- 
Increasingly, he sought solace in 


mind began to change 
drew 
his delusions of 
Stal 
landin 


omnipotence and, as 
Allied 
in Africa, the collapse of the 
Afrika Korps and the steady deteriora- 
tion of the Eastern front, he pr 
sively blocked himself olf from reality. 
This was particularly true of the air 
war Hitler remained in 
his own dre end, 
refused to perceive the enormity of the 
devastation. 

PLAYBOY: How could he ignore the re- 
sults of the bombing all around him? 
SPEER: By closing his eyes to it 
July 1942, the Allies 
large-scale bombing with a 
week-long aerial onslaught on Hambur 


grad was followed by the 


it intensified, 


nworld and, to the 


In late 
launched their 


offensive 


The results were catastrophic. The ini 
tial raid knocked out the 
system, so that the fire dep: 
helpless throughout the 
tacks, 
generating huge cyclonic fire storms th: 
sucked 
focated thousands in their basements or 
d bunkers, 
cinerated in the streets, where the as- 


city's water 


tment was 


subsequent. at 


Giant fires roared out of control, 


oxygen from the air and suf- 


aire while others were in 


phalt bubbled into lava. 


I clearly recall how 


Kauf. 


desperately, 


gauleiter 
Hitler 
imploring him to visit the crippled city 
to lift popular morale. Hitler curtly re 


mann telegraphed 


fused. Finally, Kaufmann begged him 
to at least receive a delegation of the 
heroic firefighting crews, but Hitler 
turned down even this simple request 


and refused to have the 


ister men 
tioned in his presence, Not 
Hitler make a 


ombed city 


once 
throughout the war did 
morale-building visit to a 
PLAYBOY: Was hc 
sequences of his own miscalculations; 

SPEER; That may have been part of it. At 
first, I tried to tell myself that the devas- 
tation of the Hitler so 


afraid to face the con- 


cities moved 
deeply that he could not bear to con 
front it; but gradually, I came to suspect 
that he had no real 


feeling for the 


n victims of his blunders, that he 


could not stand. visible confirmation of 


his failures. From the moment the war 
began, Hitler shut himself off from his 
own people, among whom he had once 


moved with relative impunity—a fact 
that had contributed to his immense pre 
war popularity. 1 recall one evening in 
when we 
with Hitler on his private rail 


road train to his headquarters at Rasten- 


the middle of the war 
travelin 


were 


burg. We enjoyed a late and lavish meal 


in his elegant rosewood-paneled dinit 


car, the 


linen and silverware glistening. 


the wine in delicate cut-glass goblets. As 


we ate, our train slowed down and 


it train halted on 
From one open cattle car, 


crawled past a frei 


side track. 


(continued from page 96) 


erman soldiers from the East- 
their 


wounded 
em front—starved, uniforms in 
stared across the few yards to 


Hitler 
injured men regardi 


tatters 
our dining-car window recoiled 
these 
us expressionlessly and, without even a 


wave of his hand in their direction, he 


as he saw 


sharply ordered an adjutant to lower the 
window shades, 

al in 
our train picked up speed and left be 


As we resumed the m silence, 


nd the men who were fighting and 


dying for Hitler’s cause. That encounter 


was symptomatic of his attitude when 
ever the question of military or civilian 
casualties was raised in his presence. I 
don't know to what extent such blind 
ness was a defensive reaction, or if he 
himself 


Hitler not 


actually succeeded in. deludin 


But as the war pr 


only ignored the suffering of his popu 
le vital 


consideration of re 


lace. but military decisi 


without. any 
technical and tactical limitations-deci 
determined the 
millions of people 

PLAYBOY: Would you rate Hitler low as 
a military strategist? 

SPEER: Abysmally low. He 


veloped a comprehensive strategic plan 


destiny of 


sions that 


never de- 


crately encouraged 


for the war; he del 


wasteful and 
different 


time-consumin 


parallel 
projects. by branches of the 


services; of our air war 


his. planniny 


ad our own air defens 


against England a 


es was confused and chaotic; he never 


ve adequate emphasis to U-boat pro: 


duction; he completely misunderstood 
the tactical and strategic realities of the 
lacked. the deter 


mination and foresight to mobilize the 


Eastern front: and he 


front for total war, His decisions 


muddled, 


were impulsive, often some 


times irrational and consistently Jacki 


in the very p 
tise he 


essional military exper 
professed to such 
If the Allied Chiefs of Staff 

they had no greater unwit 
ting ally in Ge Adolf Hitler, 
PLAYBOY: If Hitler was as hopelessly inept 
id his 


possess. in 
abundance 

only knew it 
ny than 


nilitary deci- 


as you paint him 


sions so consistently counterproductive, 
why did the Germ 
his leadership so unquestioning 


SPEER: 
derestimate 


general staff accept 


y? 
1 don't 
Hitler when I speak of his 


nd to completely un- 


blunders after 1942. He made some bril- 


liant and highly successful decisions, 
which by their very boldness and unor- 
thodoxy almost carried us to victory in 
1940. The t 


successes imbued Hitler with an 


was that these initial 


jura of 


military genius—and every time the 
Chiefs of Staff stood up to him, he 
would say, "Ah, but remember how you 


ied 


g inst me over Poland, or 
France," and they would fall back in 


disarray. I think a very important con- 


tributing factor to his most disastrous 
decisions was his obsession with offensive 
action. This may have been a carryover 


from the bitter frusi ion of his own 


experiences as a corporal in the trenches 
of World War One 


the consequences for our 


Whatever its origin 
men at the 
front. were terrifying. H 
them to retreat, even 
when faced with the most hopeless odds 

On the Eastern front in 
this mad stubbornness resulted in the 


ler simply re 


fused to perm 
particular 
needless squandering of hundreds of 


of lives. When | 


of troops were cut off and isolated by 


thousand 


e pockets 


the advancing Red army, he summarily 


rejected even the most desperate 
Let them bleed to 


1,” he said coldly. He believed that 


pleas 


for their evacuation 


de 
once a soldier had tasted. defeat, he was 


unworthy for future conflict, In fact 
Hitler often behaved as if he 
defeat, or even tactical retreat, with trea 


son. As a result, he 


equated 


callously wrote off 


the lives of countless soldiers, This total 


disregard for both sound military strat 


egy and the lives of his soldiers grew 


worse as the war progressed, and Hit 
ler's personal as well as political decline 
became irreversible 


PLAYBOY: Was 


mental deteric 


there a corresponding 


jon in Hitler as the 


war turned nst him? 
SPEER: Yes, without any doubt. The Hit 


ler of the last three years of the war was 


a pale shadow of the dynamic peacctime 
The deter 
1942 a 
until the end, ‘The 


leader of the Thirties. 


first manifested itself in 
pr 
keen cutting edge of his intellect seemed 
blunted 
and torpid 


essively 


worse 


intellectually he was sluggish 
he was permanently irrita 
Where 


decisions swiftly and 


once he had 
firmly 
them painfully from 
Every time 


ble and on edge 


arrived a 


he now had to d 
his fat 


in those days, he seemed to have 


1 saw him 


gued mind 

own 
more withdrawn and taciturn, I will say 
to Hitler's credit that he had fantastic 
powers of self-control when he was will 
ing to exercise them; and throughout the 
war, he did himself to 


work 


ecept a 


strictly disciplined schedule. But 


this was contrary to his character and it 


imposed severe strains upon him—strains 
that were reflected in the erratic quality 
of his judgments. 

The military men around Hitler had 
been accustomed to intense daily work 
youth, and they could not 
sp the extent to which Hitler suffered 


from overwork. 


since their 


It was only years later 
when I was imprisoned at Spandau, that 
I really understood what it must be like 
to live under such 
Looking back on 
Hitler's physical environment in his mil 
itary bunkers in Berl d Rastenbu 
similar the 


every day intense 


psychological pressure 


I realized how atmosphere 


Was to a prison—immense concrete walls 


(conti 
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drink 


By MAURICE 
ZOLOTOW 
take neutral 
grape spirits 
combined with 
dried flowers and 
wormwood leaves, 
suffuse with vaunted 
aphrodisiac powers, 
mix in a history 
dark with tales of 
death and madness, 
and you have 
one of the worlds 
most maligned— 
and misunderstood —aperitifs 


ON AUGUST 2s, 1905, Jean Lanfray, a 
vineyard worker and day laborer in 
the little village of Commugny, 
Switzerland, awoke at 4:30 in the 
morning. He began his d h his 
usual eye opener: a shot of absinthe, 
t0 which he added three parts of 
water. Before the day was over, Lan- 
fray would commit a series of hor- 


rible murders and, ultimately, he 
would bring about the downfall of 
a $100,000,000 industry. Lanfray was 


a tough, burly peasant. He weighed 
180 pounds. He was almost six feet 
tall and was in robust health. He 
was a Frenchman by birth. He had 
served his three years of military 
service with the Chasseurs Alpins 


regiment of the French Army. 
There he had learned two things: 
how to kill and how to drink 
absinthe. 


At that time, absinthe was the 
best-selling before-dinner drink in 
much of the civilized world. It was 
—and is—an aniseflavored liquor 
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of high alcoholic strength, preferably 136 
proof. It is made by steeping various 
herbs in neutral grape spirits for eight 
days and then redistilling the concoction. 
Among the 15 herbs in absinthe are the 
dried flowers and leaves of wormwood, 
a plant that grows about three feet high 
and is botanically related our South- 
western sagebrush, The German word for 
wormwood is Wermut, or vermouth; 
there are. small. amounts of wormwood 
oil in vermouth, The Latin for worm- 
wood is Artemisia absinthium, and its 
oil is known as absinthol, hence the name 
of this elixir, For many years, a consid- 
ble number of French physicians and 
biologists had regarded the wormwood 
plant as deadly poisonous, 

On what was he most eventful 
day in the history of drinking, Lanfray, 
31, got dressed. He lived with his wile 
and two children on the second floor 
of a farmhouse. His parents and his 
brother, Paul, lived downstairs, Lanfray 
had à second absinthe and water. He 
wiped his lips. He told his wile to wax 
his boots while he went about his 
chores, as he planned to go mushroom 
hunting in the woods the next morning. 
His wife grumbled something or other. 
During the past year, the couple had 
been constantly quarreling—about mon- 
ey, about her indaws, about his drinking 
habits, 

"Don't forget to wax my boots" 
Lanfray repeated, "And make it good, 
you hem?” 

He went to the barn and watered 
the cows and let them out into the pas. 
ture, He returned and had. some coffee 
and bread. The children--Rose, four 
and a half, and Blanche, one and a half 

were still asleep. Lanfray went do 
stairs. He joined his father and brother. 
The three Lanfrays then began walkin 
to the vineyards near the village wh 
they were employed. En route, they 
passed the local auberge amd Jean, a 
man who could not go very long with- 
out slaking his awesome thirst, went in. 
h was about 5:30 A.M. (a Swiss law- 
enforcement official, as we shall see, com- 
piled a meticulous record. of Lanfrey's 
alcoholic intake that fatal day) and our 
man had, first, a crème de menthe with 
water, and then a cognac and sod: 
worked until noon, He had br 
bread, cheese and sausage for lunch. With 
the food, he downed two or three glasses 
of chambertin. (This was not the fm 
Burgundian chambertin so prized by wine 
experts but a local homemade wine made 
from the distria’s pinot noir grapes and 
known in the patois as piquette.) Jean 
Lanfrays piquette was celebrated for 
being the strongest in the area. Lanfray 
could have paraphrased Will Rogers 
famous remark about men and said tha 
he had never met a drink he didn't like. 


At three p.m, he took a wine bre 
two more glasses of his piguette, At 
4:15, he accepted another glass of red 
wine offered by a neighbor. At 4:30, the 
day's work over, Lanfray, his father and 
his brother dropped into a café and he 
had a cup of black coll aced with 
brandy. 

Later, when the police and psychi 
wists delved into his behavior pattern, 
they found that he drank every day two 
to two and a half vs of vin ordinaire 
and two to two and a half liters of the 
stronger piquette—about six quarts i 
all. Besides this, he consumed seve 
brandies and cordials plus one or two 
absinthes a day. 

1t was then about five rat, Jean Lan- 
fray and his father went home. There, 
they cach polished off a liter of pi- 
quette. Jean's wife was in a bad mood, 
Besides having two small children to 
look after, she had to clean the house, 
cook the meals and help out with the 
farm chores, She asked her husband to 
milk the cows, They had a herd of 20 
and sold the milk to a local creamery 
Lanfray, having put in a hard day of 
drinking and diggi » up to 
milking cows. He ordered his wife to go 
to hell and milk the cows herself. Then he 
demanded hot coffee, She put the coffee- 
pot on the stove, She did not siy anything 
In those days, women who knew wh 
good for them didn't get sassy with their 
husbands. Lanfray laced the coffee with 
a healthy slug of marc, a powerful br 
dy he made himself. His wife went out 
side. Sometime later, she returned and 
said she was going to take the milk to the 
creamery. Her husband complained. that 
the coflee had not been hot enough. She 
shrugged. Suddenly, he noticed his boots 
under the sink—unwaxed. He gave her 
a further piece of his mind. His father 
leave, not wanting any part of 
this family quarrel, He said goodbye to 
his daughterin-law, She shrugged inso- 
Jently, Lanfray fils shouted that she 
should behave more politely to the old 
1, She shrugged again. He w: 
gan yelling. And then she 


was 


started t 


raged. He be 
yelled back. 

"Shut up!" he barked. 

She lost her temper 
you make me!” 

You would, would you?" he sn 
He went and got his old Veuerli rifle, 
Jong-barreled (33.2 inches), boltaction 
that took a ine of 12 


"d like to see 


rled. 


"Don't do anything foolish." the old 
man pleaded. 
1 stay out of this, Poppa, unless 
you want trouble yourself!” 

Lanfray raised his Vetterli, took aim 
and shot his wife in the head. She fell 


and died almost instantly. The old man 


ran out, shouting, “Au secours, au 


idest daughter ran into 
shot. her 
lly wounded 


secours!" The 
the room, She screamed. J 
in the chest, She fell, mor 
Neat, he went to the cradle where 
litle Blanche was sleeping. He killed 
the infant. Then he set out to take his 
own life, He held ifle and 
tried t but it was 


to the trigger, passed it behi 
tigger bar, then held the fre 
the string with one hand and the rifle 
by the barrel with the other hand, He 
was thus able to draw a bead on his own 
head, but he missed his brain; the bullet 
lodged in his lower jaw. Bleeding pro 
fusely, E y tucked. the corpse of his 
youngest gir] under hi . He went into 
the barn. He lay down on the ground and 
fell into a deep sleep, where the police 
found him and took him into custody 
He was “dazed and incoherent,” accord. 
ing to their account. He was taken first 
10 the hospital in nearby Nyon, where 
the bullet was removed from his jaw, He 
fell asleep again at once, Later, he was 
taken to see his three victims in the 
coffins, Nurse Marie Blaser said that the 
murderer wept and moaned over 
over, “It is not me who did this, Tell me, 
O God, please tell me that 1 have not 
done this. I loved my wife and children 
so Lanfray insisted he did not 
remember anything about the murders 

On September 3, 1905, a Sunday, the 
itizens of Commugny held 
in the schoolhouse, The villi 
horrified by the crime, learned after an 
autopsy on Mme, Lanfray that she was 
four months pregnant with a male fetus. 
The community had to find a scapegoat. 
Absinthe became that scapegoat. 
t the meeting, speaker after speaker 
denounced the liquor. “Absinthe,” de- 
claimed the mayor, “is the principal 
cause of a series of bloody crimes in our 
county.” The citizens voted to petition 
the local legislature to ban absinthe in 
of Vaud. Within a few 
ple signed—including 
men, who did not then have the right 
10 vote. 

Medical men joined the outcry a 
absinthe. A committee of Swiss doctors 
gave the opinion that "more than all 
other alcoholic beverages, absinthe exer- 
cies an irresistible temptation 1o the 
drinker and compels him to drink 100 
much." Psychiatrist, Achille Weber, di 
rector of the Bel-Air Insane Asylum 
eneva, stated that 40 percent of the 
male patients admitted. suffered from 
alcoholism. Since 1870, in fact, French 
physicians had noted a variety of symp- 
toms they named alcoholism. There 
were, they said, three kinds of absinthe 
drinkers: (1) The majority, who had a 
single absinthe before dinner and suffered 


end of 


uci 


ass meet 


ers, 


“How many Ls in bordello?” 
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no bad effects, (2) The absinthist who 


went on periodic binges, during which he 


drank a liter or more a day. This type 
experienced | unappeasable thirst, loss 
of appetite, noises in the cars, hallu 


cinations and anxiety attacks. (3) The 


addict 
day 


absinthist who was a daily heavy 


and consumed 10 to 12 ounces a 


After 20 years, he developed palsy, lost 


his hair and often experienced convul 


sive fits like an epileptic. The most 
pronounced characteristics of the ab 
sinthe addict were his drawn and ema 
cimed face and melancholy expression 
his skin was dead-white, as white as a 
frog's belly, The ghastly pallor of the 


ibsinthist was noted by observers rang 


y from medical men to artists such as 


Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec, who paint 
ed the absinthe drinkers of Montmartre 
and the Grands Boulevards, A Degas mas 
terpiece, L’Absinthe, shows a man and a 
woman at a table. The woman, with a 
glass of absinthe in front of her, stares 
vacantly, dreamily into space; her face 
is powder-white. 

Obviously, then, Jean Lanfray was 
not an absinthe addict at all. He was not 
thin, his skin was not deathly white, he 
didn't have fis. He was in excellent 
health and his weight was normal for hi 
height and age. Furthermore, he rarely 
drank more than two absinthes a day, But 
the guilt of a community had been 
aroused. For the Swiss, absinthe became 
a convenient lightning rod, a means of 
evading the complex psychological. facts 
of murder, the facts of human nature, the 
ever-present power of evil in all of us 

Dr. Albert Mahaim, then the leading 
Swiss psychiatrist, a professor at the Uni 
versity of Geneva and the head of the 
insane asylum at Cery, examined the 
murderer in prison. He gave it as his 
opinion that “without a doubt, it is the 
absinthe he drank daily and for a long 


that gave Lanfray the ferociousness 


time 


of temper and blind rages that made 
him shoot his wife for nothing and his 
two poor children, whom he loved." The 


Commugny massacre was a front-page 


story in almost every country, and most 
Europeans were willing to believe that 
it was the absinthe that had really pulled 
the trigger 

Lanfray went on trial on February 
1906. "The ained that he 
had been in a state of absinthe-induced 


delirium when he killed and thus he was 


defense mair 


not mentally responsible for the mur 
ders. He was sentenced to life impris 
onment. Three days later, he hanged 
himself in his cell. The Vaud legislature 


126 to 44, to ban the manufacture 


and sale of absinthe in the commune. In 


voted, 


a special referendum in 1907, the Swiss 
o 


voted, 23,062 to 16,032, to ban the manu: 


facture and sale of absinthe nationwide 


Though other nations subsequently pro- 


hibited al! forms of wines and spirits— 
Iceland (1908 to 1934), Russia (1914 to 


1924), Finland (1919 to 1932), Norway 
(1916 to 1 and the United States 
(1920 to 1933)—absinthe was the first and 
only potable ever to be singled out 
for total pr ion. In fact 1e Swiss 


had not an inordinate 


quantity of 


been consuming 


110,000 gallons a 


approximately 67 


absinthe 


year, or one-ounce 


glasses for every drinking adult—one 


every five days, 


Felix Bonjour, a Swiss newspaperman 


who had covered the Lanfray trial, re 
vealed years later that Monsieur Alfred 
Obrist, the prosecutor, did not, in fact 
believe that Lanfray was an absinthe 
addict. Indeed, since Lanfray habitually 
drank six quarts of wine a day, with an 


idditional six or eight ounces of brandy 


absinthe was obviously only a 
intake 
hand, many persons who drink absinthe 
like their 


ind cordials, 


small part of his On the other 


md also wine report that 


for some mysterious reason, absinthe is 


able to intensify the power of wine 


absinthe used to say that "ab. 
spark 
gunpowder of wine." H. 


l 


Lovers of 


the is a that 


explodes the 
Warner Allen, 


warned 


the Engl 


“Those who experiment with absinthe 


will do well to remember that it has the 
the effect 


curious property of doubling 


of every drink that is taken after it, so 
half a bottle of 


which follows it will be equivalent to a 


that wine at the meal 


whole bottle 

Absinthe, mostly of inferior quality, is 
still widely bootlegged in Switzerland 
In the « of many Swiss lawmakers, 


the liquor should be legalized and 
its manufacture made a monopoly of 
the state, since it is regarded as a neces: 


sity of life by many mountain climbers 


and. skiers. 
really the most. powerful 
drinks 
English 


University of 


Is absinthe 


ind soubstirring of Georg 


Saintsbury—professor of ind 


French literature at thc 


Edinburgh and for some 50 years one of 


England's leading literary men—came to 


its defense in a famous on 


wines and for 


Book 


à classic 


spirits 
first. published in 1920 and now 
A civilized, sophisticated man, 


Saintsbury hymned the praises of the 


beve at a time when the League of 
Nations was considering a proposal to 
declare a world-wide ban on absinthe 
Saintsbury described how absinthe “burns 
like a torchlight procession . the 


extraordinary combination of the re- 
ind comforting character in 


Never, 
him in 


freshingness 


odor and flavor never, never 


had 


swore. He 


ibsinthe. hurt any way, he 


lived to be 88. Nonetheless, 


he warned, the was so con 


centrated that it shouldn't be "ler 


liquor 


loose 


indiscriminately and intensively in the 
human frame,” for it was too potent 
too poisonous, Saintsbury also suggested 


that nobody but a lunatic would drink 


it neat. Experienced drinkers recom 


mend five parts of water to 


sinthe. (The French firm of Pernod Fils 
produces a version that contains all the 
traditional herbs except wormw it's 
labeled Pernod 51—meaning five parts 
water and one part 90-proof absinthe 


Pernod, the first company to market ab: 


sinthe commercially has since become a 


generic name for all hi inise 


proof 


based liquors. Pernod Fils used to have a 


branch Tm Tarragona, Sp: where 
ironger, 136.proof absinthe was mad 
from the original wormwood-flavored 
formula.) 

Ernest Hemingway has written the 


warmest tributes to the power of positive 


ibsinthe. He fell in love with the Tar 


ragona variety on a trip to 


Spain in 


? and for the rest of his life he rever 


the peculiar effects of absinthe 


right or wrong, on the mind and genital 


In For WI Bell Tolls, hero Robert 
Jordan is having a belt of absinthe and 
water and somebody asks him what it is. 
A medicine 
But what is it for?" 


For everything. It cures everything 


If you 


cure it." 


have anything wrong, this will 


Hemingway said that when you sipped 


it slowly, it was an "opaque, bitter 
tongue-numbing, br warming, stomach 
warming. idea-changing liquid alchemy 

In this, the real absinthe, there i 


wormwood. It's supposed to rot your 
brain out, but 1 don't believe it. It only 
changes the ideas. You should pour 
water into it very slowly, a few drops 
ut a time.” Whiskey, Hemingway added 
does not curl around inside of you the 
way absinthe does. There is nothing like 
absinthe 

One of the constituents of absinthol 
the oil of the wormwood plant, is thu 


is colorless and 


But the 


jone, C,, H,,O. Thajone 


has a pleasant smell taste ds 


istringently bitter, as bitter as digitalis 


cinchona quinine or hops. ‘The prophet 


Jeremiah speaks truly when he describes 


remembering my misery, the wormwood 


and the gall.” It is said that the medicinal 


properties of the oil of the wormwood 


were recognized by Hippocrates, the 
Greek founder of medicine as we know 
it, who prescribed it for anemia, rheu 
matism and menstrual pains. Other 


Greek and Latin physicians recommend 


ed wormwood as an appetizer and a 


stive. Paracelsus, the great. medieval 


alchemist, supposedly was the first to note 


E GOO FE 


D STU 


Unfortunately, all good things come to an end. 
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that wormwood cooled a fever, using it 
to treat malaria, After the Arabs invented 
the distillation of alcohol (about 900 
^»), herb medicines were used in al- 
cohol solutions, and wormwood, either 
alone or with other herbs, was widely 
dispensed. 

In the hills and valleys of western 
Swiverland, the Artemisia absinthium 


plant grew tall and its leaves were 
unusually rich in oils. In the 1660s, the 
Marquise de Sévigné, one of the leading 
ladies of the French court, wrote to her 
iuer- 


daughter that while on a visit to 
land, a doctor had given her a “prep- 
aration containing absinthe that brings 
From then 
on, she was never without it, "Ma petite 


absinthe,” she said, “est le reméde à tous 


to my stomach much relief.” 


maux.” ("My little absinthe is the remedy 
for all diseases." 

Switzerland was always known for the 
quality of its absinthe and, before 1908, 
it exported about 3,000,000 gallons a year 
Absinthophiles prized it for flavor and 
purity and willingly paid a higher price 
for it 
vertisement for absinthe appeared in a 
of 1769; a small 


The first known newspaper ad 


Neuchâtel (Swiss) pi 
notice offered for sale a Bon Extrait 


d'Absinthe. 


The inventor of modern absinthe was 
Dr. Pierre Ordinair 
A royalist, he fled F 
set up practice near 
like all doctors of that time, he com 
pounded his own drugs, He often went 


no ordinary man. 


nce in 1790 and 


Neuchátel where, 


for long rides along the mountain trails 
and he had observed the wormwood 
plant growing in wild profusion, He knew 
the medicinal value of absinthe. He began 


experimenting with infusions of dried ab- 
sinthium along with other herbals. In 
1792, he concocted a formula of 15 plants, 
including absinthium, Spanish anise, hys- 
sop, Melissa herb (a type of mint), 
badian (Turkish or star anise), corian- 
der, Veronica, camomile, persil and, of 
all things, spinach. The proportions 
Ordinaire's secret. It was he 


were Dr 
who discovered that the value of absin- 
thium was heightened when it was 
steeped in high-proof alcohol. He finally 
used 136-proof alcohol—which became 
the traditional proof of real absinthe, In 
France, French Pernod is still made 
pretty much à l'Ordinaire—though at 
lower proof and, as we said, without 
wormwood. In the United States, Julius 
Wile, under license from Pernod, imports 
and bottles domestic absinthe, also with- 
out wormwood, at 90 proof (As in 
whiskey, the flavor is the same, regardless 
of proof.) 

Upon Dr. Ordinaire's death in 1793, 
thed his formula to his house 
Mére 
widow, was 


he bequ 


lady known as La 
Henriot, Mme. 


supposed to have been m 


keeper, 


Henriot 
than a 


tor, Anyway, 


housekeeper to the good 
with her two daughters she set up a small 
absinthe shop. Among those who had 
tried her absinthe as a remedy for indi 


gestion was a Major Henri Dubied, a 


Frenchman visiting Neuchatel on v 
tion. Dubied found that absinthe was also 
handy for chills, fevers, bronchial in- 
He took 
to having an absinthe every day before 


flammations and low appetite 
dinner and another one before retiring. 
Then he noticed a most delightful bio- 
His mind be- 


logical effect on himself 
came erotically excited when he had two 


COCHRAN 


“I used to be a moderate, but Cambodia, 

the campus rebellions and the subsequent repression 
of dissent have polarized me to a point 
where now I only read the sports page.” 


absinthes and he found himself experienc 
ing a thrilling and most potent agitation 
in his genitals. 

“Ah, this absinthe is then an aphro- 
disiac!” he thought. 

It was, indeed—one of the best and 
safest aphrodisiacs ever invented by the 
mind of man. It worked by changing 
ihe ideas, as Hemingway said, and not 
by irritating the sexual glands, as do 
most aphrodisiacs. Dubied often pon 
dered the strange powers of this all- 
purpose medicine. He discussed it with 
his son-in-law, Henri-Louis Pernod, who 
agreed that it was a refreshing and 
wing drink—for the healthy as 
for the sick. In 1797, Dubied 
bought the original formula from the 
Henriot family. He and Pernod opened 
the world’s first absinthe factory in Cow 
vet, Switzerland. In 1805, H. L. Pernod, 
then head of the company, built an even 


bigger factory in Pontarlier, about 12 
miles from Couvet, His oldest son ran 
the Swiss branch 

The commercial breakthrough came 
about in a curious way. From 1844 to 
1847, France fought a hard war to 
subdue the native tribes of Algeria 
Many French soldiers suffered from ma 
laria and the French army started issu 
ing rations of absinthe as a febrifuge 
The soldiers were told to add a few 
drops of the liquid to their wine at 
meals Over the years, hundreds of 
thousands of troopers developed a taste 
for the anise-flavored drink and its pop- 
ularity later spread. through Fra 

Toward the end of the century, P: 
society columnist Alfred Capus wrote in 
Le Gaulois: “Absinthe has become the 
favorite drink of almost every French 
avis café life was synonymous 
psinthe 


isian 


man. 
with 


Boulevardiers would. sit 
and talk in a café for six hours on two 
absinthes. To the average Frenchman, 
gume of wit 
atest of life's 
And absinthe had the magical 


conversation—as a pure 
dueling 
pleasures, 
ability to stimul: 


is one of the g 


e the mind and assist 
the flow of ideas, In the fashionable cafés 
of the boulevard des Capucines, boule 
vard de la Madeleine, boulevard des 
Italiens, at Tortoni’s, the Napolitain, the 
Café de Ja Paix, one might observe Al 
fred de Muset, Dumas fils, Guy de 
Maupassant, Capus, € 
Tristan Be 
actor Lucien Guitry, the most beautiful 


ges Feydeau, 
ard, Anatole France, the 


kept women, the society ladies and the 
Jockey Club, Then 
there were the Montmartre cafés such 


sportsmen of the 


as the Lapin Agile, where the painters 
and sculptors hung out, the likes of 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas, € 
gh, all sipping absinthe. (Van 
Gogh used to make his own absinthe 
cocktail—five parts water to one part 
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Vantage 
the no cop-out cigarette 
announces a 
menthol breakthrough. 


PÓ MENTHOL CIGARETTES 


i New Vantage Menthol. 
The first cigarette that lets you give up high'tar without 
copping out on real menthol pleasure. 


Until now you got either lots of menthol flavor 
and lots of ‘tar’or else you got low'tar'and very 
little flavor. Now there is Vantage Menthol with 
the ingenious Vantage filter geometrically 


shaped to increase filtration. If you like authentic 

tobacco taste and real menthol pleasure, you 

owe it to yourself to smoke Vantage Menthol. 
Its the only no cop-out menthol. 


Mmg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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absinthe and one part black ink. He 
insisted that black ink improved the 
taste.) There were also the lower-type 
cafés of the Left Bank frequented by 
struggling poets and writers: the Café 
du Theatre du Bobino, the Café Cluny, 
the Café du Rat Mort. 

In the heyday of absinthe, the French 
garçon perfected the technique of pour- 
ing ice-cold water, drop by drop, 
into the drinker's glass. A long handled 
spoon, whose bowl was full of small 
holes, was placed over the glass. A lump 
of sugar was put in the spoon and the 
water was slowly dripped through the 
sugar, which sweetened the bitter ab- 
sinthe and also blended the water into the 
liquor so gradually that it did not sepa- 
vate, This process is shown abstractly 
in Picasso's painted bronze sculpture, 
Absinthe Glass, circa. 1914. 

An absinthe taste is acquired. You'll 
find that, at first, it tastes and smells too 
much of anise ad it's bitter, Absinthe 
substitutes such as Pernod and Ricard 
have about five percent sugar syrup add- 
ed and are less acrid, Once the taste 
for it is acquired, absinthe is splendid 
as an aperitif, as a digestive after dinner, 
as a nightcap and as a love potion. It is, 
1 believe, without equal for seasickness or 
airsickness. 

"In my opinion," says Dr. Samuel 
M. Pollack, a Harvard-trained chem- 
it who formerly supervised | Schen- 
leys production of Absant, "it is the 
thujone in wormwood which acts as a 
brain stimulator and aphrodisiac. Thu- 
jone is definitely toxic. It is classified by 
our Government as a. poison. Before the 
United States approves of any liqueur 
formula, it must be almost 100 percent 
thujone-free. Why do 1 say almost? Be- 
cause vermouth also contains thujone, 
But when we use wormwood in ver- 
mouth, we extract it in wine at a low 
proof and we get a minute percentage of 
thujone—almost nil. Now, when worm- 
wood is macerated 48 hours or longer in 
neutral spirits and then. redistilled, the 
result is a high percentage of thujone. 
"Thujone isn't soluble at low proof. The 
higher the proof, the more thujonc. 

Sometime after this conversation, I 
suddenly had a brain storm. All martini 
drinkers ve long known that a dry 
martini packs a powerful kick—that it 
has a potent mental and physical effect 
beyond its alcoholic strength. 1 can't 
prove it scientifically, but my theory is 
that the “minute percentage” of thu- 
jone in vermouth, combined with the 
90-proof or 94-proof gin, makes the 


effect—which is enhanced by a few 
drops of absinthe. I remember a girl I 


she had worked as a model in several 
haute couture salons in Paris and had 
acquired a taste for absinthe. We were 
at her place one evening and she asked 
me if 1 would like to have a martini as 
a nightcap. I said I was game, though 
I favored cognac and water in the eve- 
ning, when the lights are low and the 
music is throbbing on the high-infidelity, 
She stirred up a pitcher of martinis and 
brought it on a tray with glasses and a 
bottle of absinthe. She set the tray on 
the coffee table, or, rather, the martini 
table. Now, 1 don't know whether this 
voluptuous creature had ever heard about 
thujone or knew that vermouth means 
wormwood, but she poured two chilled 
martinis and said she was addi a little 
bsinthe to hers and would I like some 
in mine, and I said why not. I found 
out that night that “Absinthe makes the 
heart grow fonder.” We slowly sipped 
our martinis and, frankly, 1 didn't like 
the flavor; but then, as the elixir wei 
into my stc 
tion of thujone 
veins and arteries, 1 experienced 
surge of sexual hunger as she suggest- 
ed 1 make myself comfortable, She 
kicked off her shoes and I slipped off 
my loafers and we slowly continued 
sipping and stripping, and I didn't feel 
at all self-conscious, because it was as if 
everything al was drifting out of 
myself and going outside to the hall 
elevator. You could say that a guilty 
conscience is that part of the hu 
ag that is soluble in absinthe. I 
experienced a more than usual desire for 
this girl, whom I customarily yearned 
for even without absinthe marti and 
we murmured things and sipped a se 
ond martini and were slowly kissing 
and caressing. By then, we were as 
aked as two absinthe-crazed jaybirds and 
we soon floated into her double be: 

1 doubt that you can seduce a girl 
even by secretly slipping smuggled, 136- 
proof absinthe into her martini, A 
genuine aphrodisiac doesn't work like 
that, You have to be in the mood and 
be with a girl whom you like and who 
likes you and whom you have probably 
gone to bed with often before. It is 
1 can make 
nd 


be 


then, and only then, that 


love with thujone in your blood— 
you'll find that it’s better that way. 
As for the morning after. . . . The 
Suissesse is regarded by many as one of 
the finest hangover cures known to 
man. New York's now-defunct Absinthe 
House had this recipe: the white of 1 
egg, 24 jigger absinthe, V4 jigger anisette; 
shake well in cracked ice and serve in a 
fine crystal flute glass. For my taste, the 
Suissesse is too sweet for a morning 
drink. Anisette by itself is a favorite 


morningafter drink of certain Parisians. 
The better dass of Parisian cocotte of- 
ten keeps a bottle of Marie Brizard 
Anisette in her refrigerator and, if you 
stay the night (which is not advisable 
unless you are rich or extremely horny, 
as it will set you back about 500 new 
francs), she will give you a slug of 
chilled anisette the next morning, and 
some black coffee and a buttered roll. 

Another hangover remedy is the Ab- 
sinthe Frappé. To a split of cool cha 
pagne in a tall highball glass you a 
one jigger of absinthe shaken vigorously 
in cracked ice, Victor Herbert wrote 
melody honoring the Absinthe Frappé 
in 1906. The lyric, by Glenn M 
Donough, runs: 


It will free you first from the burn- 
ing thirst 

That is born of a night of the 
bowl, 

Like a sun ‘twill rise through the 
inky skies 

That so heavily hang o'er your soul. 

At the first cool sip on your fevered 
lip 

You determine to live through the 
day, 

Life’s again worth while as with 
dawning smile 

You imbibe your absinthe frappé. 


əst celebrated absinthe ad- 
dict was the poet Verlaine. His best 
friend was Arthur Rimbaud, another 
of France's great poets. Enid  Starkie, 
in her biography of Rimbaud, tells us 
how they spent most of their days in 
the cafés around the boulevard St. 
Michel, “drinking absinthe and living 
in a more or less permanent state of 
intoxication," Verlaine was rarely sober. 
It was absinthe they drank cl 
absinthe was poison to Ve 
ys brought out the |. 
him and this he vented on his u 
fortunate wife. Vi —a homosexual 
—repeatedly tried to burn his wile's 
clothes and hair, He often stabbed her 
and choked her. During a long absinthe 
binge in Brussels in 1873, Verlaine got 
into a row with Rimbaud and shot him 
and was sentenced to five years in pris 
on. He was released after serving two 
years. Verlaine described the effects of 
absinthe intoxication in many pocms— 
the exaltation, the freedom from in- 
hibition, the wildness of ideas and sensa- 
tions, the sexual excitement, the raging 
fires of hostility—and also the terrible 
hangovers and the physical ravages of 
it. It was Verlaine who called absinthe 
“the green fairy," “the green goddess," 
“the green muse. 


ent cruelty in 


Like every other country, France 
a temperance movement, the Comité 


“You don't have any silly thing 


about snakes, 


do you?" 
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National de Défense Contre L'Alcoolisme 


It has been propagandizing against liquor 


lor years but has mot much suc 


cess, because France is a nation. that 


produces and cherishes the world's 


greatest wine, brandy and aperitifs. But 
the savage, senseless murders committed 


1905 shocked all 
Absinthe 


by Jean Lanfray in 
Europe and all Frenchmen 


became the “devil's liquor." And the 


League Against Alcohol raised the slo- 
gan; “Absinthe makes you insane and 
criminal" A weird coalition of the right 
wing and the left wing was forged 
against absinthe, Edouard Drumont, au 


thor of La France Juive 
intellectual, at 


and France's 
leading anti-Semitic 
tool of the Jews.” 


Edmond Weil 


tacked absinthe as a 
(In. 1894, Arthur and 
Picard, who were hall-Jewish, had bought 
1 controlling interest in Pernod Fils.) 
Léon Daudet, a political reactionary and 
a leading journalist, cried, “I am for 
wine—and against absinthe, as I am for 


tradition and against revolution." But 


the revolutionaries were also against ab: 


sinthe. Marxists never wanted anybody 


especially the workers, to enjoy life 


since happy proletarians don't make 


revolutions. Absinthe, rather than. reli 


gion, was the opiate of the French people 


they declared. Yet the rational voice of 


conservatism, which expressed the ma 


jority of French political and intellectual 


life, was for absinthe 


Une magnifique et u. 
cried one senator Vous ¢ 
exécrable absinthophile,” c 


led by Gee 


arged the op 
The Tiger 
Clemenceau, the fiery premier of France 
during World War One. In 1907, the 


Chamber of 


position 


Deputies met against ab 


sinthe; it took testimony from doctors, 
chemists, toxicologists and psychiatrists. 
Miter the inve n, it voted, 15 to 
9, that absinthe was innocent of all the 


charges made against it. The g 


dess had been reprieved—but n 
lon; The anti-absinthe propa: la con 
tinued, The French sustained terrible cas 


“Sheldon, if you're so rich, how come you're not smart?" 


walties during the first year of the war 
and absinthe was again the scapegoat, It 
was seriously argued that France had been 
weakened by her low birth rate and that 
wormwood made men impotent 


On March 16, 1915, in an atmosphere 


of national hysteria, absinthe was in 


declared a toxic product, Its manufac 


ture and sale were forbidden. The Per 


nod factory at 


years, was sold to Nestlé’s, the Swiss 
ne and cocoa company. Another 


Hémard, at Montreuil, 


absinthe house 


near Paris, went into herbal wines, The 
ban continued at war's end, but French 
distillers were permitted to make ab. 
sinthe without wormwood, In 1926, 


Hémard merged with Weil-Picard, suc 
cesors to Pernod Fils, and, in 1928, with 


1 Père et Fils 


m 87 rue de Paris, Mon 


Pernoc mother absinthe 


house. "Today 
teuil, the firm is prospering more than 

And what of t 
Défense Contre L 


sill Hourishing, with its 


Coi Nationa 


It, too, is 


headquarters 
ind Saint Ger 


Saint Ger 


now located at 147. boules 
main, in the heart of the 
main«les.Prés quarter, a bottle's. throw 
from some of the most wonderful calés 
he Café des Deux Magots, La 


Brasserie Lipp. I inter 


in Paris 
Rotonde, the 
Andre 


head of the Cc 


viewed Dr Robert when he wa 


He is an urbane anc 


intelligent man who seemed in favor 


good French Bordeaux or Bur 
with one's d r and who was happ: 
that absinthe had been virtually put 
out of business but who despaired of 


doing very much about other products 


of the liquor traffic, He regarded the 
increasing consumption of Scotch whis 
ky by the younger generation as most 
deplorable 

Yet, vindication of a sort came to 
absinthe when, a few years Ed 
ouard Frédéric Dupont, vicepresident of 
the National Assembly, presented to 


Jean Hémard, then-president of Pernod 
Fils, the silver cup awarded by 
of French 


urmets. On this happy oc 


Monsieur. Frédérie-Dupont pro 


nounced: “If we are all men of joy in 


France, if we are optimists despite thes 


difficult times, if we have a tendency 


to believe in a future even. though it 
doesn’t always appear shining, eh 

it’s because from father to son, as you 
know, we have been in the habit of 
drinking this anisetlavored liqueur, And 
it may well be that someday when 


one will look up the word France in 


Larousse, one will read: ʻA Frenchman 


is someone who knows how to appreciate 


Pernod! 


Some scientific instruments 
don't look scientific. 


These watches may not exactly look like geiger counters. 

But underneath their gleam, their splash, and their flourish is their 
Accutron tuning fork movement. 

The same movement that helped remap a continent, navigate an ocean and 
carry out experiments on the moon. 

The same movement we guarantee accurate to within a minute a month.* 

Which just goes to show that there’s hardly anything left anymore, you 
can take at face value. 


Accutron’ by Bulova. 
The watch that's become a scientific instrument. 


P": MK solid 
nerals and 


Date resets 


Accutron Day and Date "AM": Textured Accutron Day and Date 


* Timekeeping will be adjusted to this to Inc 
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females and three males we just discover- 
ed, that’s a total of ten... . Here's an- 
other one, let me see, what is this?” 
James Green had been hit in the 
liver, lung and heart and died before he 
reached the hospital, The other dead 
man, Phillip Gibbs, was a student at 
Jackson State, married, with one child, 
and he had been buried earlier that week 
in a quiet ceremony, with only his family 
by the grave. 

Muskie rose during the singing. 
stepped down from the stage, walked 
over to the family and bent to console 
the dead boy's mother. ‘The cameramen 
jostled each other to get the picture 
and, strangely, their bustling and trip: 
ping and talking seemed to bother no 
one; Muskie returned slowly to the 
stage, and his eyes were moist, 

Everyone who spoke during the serv- 
ice was black, And they spoke only to 
the fact that James Green was black. 
Nobody mentioned Kent State, or stu 
dent unrest, or the war in Indochina, A 
telegram of condolence from President 
Nixon was read and Charles Evers tool 
the podium. His slain brother, Medgar, 
had kept offices in Stringer Hall, and 
now Charles said, "You've seen me here 
five times in the last ten years... 
How long, O Lord, how long will our 
white brothers continue to destroy us? 
... Tt has to stop now." Then he asked 
that the young blacks not leave Jackson, 
that they stay and help elect some 
people "who will get John Bell Wil 
liams and his kind out of the State- 
house.” When he sat down, there was 
some clapping, but he sig 
as if to say: No, not here, not now. 

An old black preacher got up to 
deliver the sermon, which he called “A 
Common-sense View of Death.” He 
looked at the family while he spoke: 

"You know, sometimes I think about 
how little we know anymore 
death and rebirth, When one of our 
brothers, when one of our children is 
taken from us, all we can think about is 
our loss. We're selfish, aren't we? We're 
thinking about ourselves, We're think. 
ing how much we'd like to see that 
person again, But why are we not 
thinking about them? , . . Hasn't Jesus 
made it plain? Didn't he say it when he 
gave his life on the cross for you, and 
for me; don't we know anymore in this 
© of scientific wonders that when we 
lose someone we haven't lost them a 
all, that they are reborn in Ais glory? 
Didn't even ancient. people know, who 
didn't have any of our great scientific 
knowledge, that when a brother passed 
on, it was a great day in heaven? . , . 

As the sermon went on, the crying 
became open and sobbed "Amens" w 


led the crowd 


about 


189 rising from here and there. The micro- 


(continued from page 152) > 


screamed and then went off and 
then came back on and the preacher 
talked through it all. 

And to James's mother I say, involve 
yourself in the troubles of others. Give 
yourself at this time. Put your grief 
right out of your mind by doing God's 
work among your neighbors. . . ." News- 
men took the half hour he spoke to 
relax, and check their pment, and 
whisper to each other. To the black 
community in the hall. the sermon. was 
comfortable and familiar. And from 
close to the apron of the if you 
looked up toward the catwalks among 
the ropes and sandbags a young black 
man in a dashiki sat perched on a 
iling, head bowed, hands together, 
not moving, looking very much like a 
statue cast there to mourn forever, 
When the preacher sat down, nearly all 
the women and some of the men were 
weeping, 

The principal of Jim Hill High 
School spoke, and so did the black girl 
who was president of the student council 
"We'll miss you, James,” she said, and 
looked down at the coffin, 

Then a classmate and friend of 
"s Tyronne McCall, stepped to 
the stage apron to sing a solo, He had 
a rich baritone voice, strong and good 
except for a tremble in it, A minute aft 
he began, he collapsed behind the po- 
um in tears. A wailing swept the hall as 
he was helped to his seat. One of the 
news cameramen began to film and his 
director signaled him quickly to stop. 

The choir began to sing again, and 
six young pallbearers came forward to 
roll the. casket through the crowd out 
Lynch Street, where the hearse 
waited next to the three big buses that 
nearly filled the road 

The crowd followed the boy, slow 
through the double doors and out into 
the now hotter afternoon sun. After 
shaking a few hands, the official party 
made its way offs looking for à 
side door. After one wrong turn, the 
large group. with Muskie walking at its 
point, stepped out the rear of the hall 
into a well-kept shantytown. There were 
two blocks to walk, on Cleary Street and 
St. Louis Avenue, two corners to turn 
before they would be back on Lynch. 
No one could have anticipated this, and 
there was a slight hesitation as the group 
tried to figure out where they were. 

Muskie, with a black aide walking 
next to him, set a quick, nervous pace 
for the 60 or so officials behind him. The 
front yards they were passing now were 
strewn with rusted metal garden furni- 
ture, sleeping dogs and old auto seats and 
parts. The porch people were out: old 
black faces and young children, smiling 
at this man they'd seen on television. 


phon 


onto 


Muskie and his aide were smiling, and 
nodding, and the aide was talking like 
ventriloquist out of the corner of his 
smile, "I'm sorry, Senator, we tricd to 
pull the buses around here but there just 
isn’t room.” 
Muskie was wa 


ng and smiling, "It's 
all right" he said as he strode along, 
unaware of how fast he had begun to 
walk. "Slow your pace, Senator," said 
the aide in a hushed voice, "slower." 
They turned the first corner, and an old 
man began to make his way slowly and 
painfully off his porch, as if he wanted 
to shake the Senator's hand. Muskie was 
still moving quickly, so that he waved 
instead and smiled nervously, As the 
group neared Lynch, a rooster, fright 
ened and confused, ran halfway into the 
street, crowed nearly at the Senator's 
fect and then scrambled back toward 
the front yard from which it had come. 

In front of the hall now, and moving 
toward the buses, they were stopped by 
some of the mourners who were waiting 
on Lynch for the procession to form 
Two students approached Muskie and 
asked him if he would help them get 
justice, please. Newsmen with cameras 
and notebooks crowded around to hear 
the Senator tell the boys that he would 
certainly be looking into both sides of 
the problem, and then the aide told the 
students that the Senator really did have 
a plane to catch. Muskie then climbed 
onto the lead bus and watched through 
tinted windows as the rest of the Wash 
ington party began climbing aboard 
The same two students stopped Adam 
Clayton Powell. who took their brief 
entreaty with ease, telling them that he 
had made a career out of helping black 
people and then he asked them to give 
their names to his aide (a white man), 

Then, as quickly as they had come, 
the buses with the dignitaries and the 
captive. press corps moved € 
Lynch Street, toward the airport. and 
their chartered plane, The hearse began 
moving west on Lynch, and the 3000 
black people formed a march to move 
after it, The hearse pulled off. slowly 
until the bunched mourners stretched in 
a line of march a half mile long. The 
police had cordoned off the streets and 
were stationed all along the distance to 
the graveyard. Some of them stood cas 
ually, and others menacingly in pairs 
and in groups. all with riot guns. 

As the procession passed Alexander 
Hall, the 20 students standing on the 
lawn at the base of the bullet-torn sta 
well raised the black-power salute. The 
marchers—women, little children. 
nesmen, students—returned the signal 
as they went by. It was incredibly quiet 
and for the first time I w 
with the departure of the Muskie buses, 
nearly all the white faces had 
There were a few news cameramen lelt, 


st down 


busi 


e that 


TET 


gone. 
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THEN, JUST A DASH OF 
PAPRIKA AND... 
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photographing the salute as foreground 
i. and except for them 


for the dorm 
a single longhair with a Red Cross bag 
was the only other white man 1 could 
spot. (Later at the gravesite | saw three 
middleaged white 
long-hairs, and 


my 
own white face—I counted 17 white 
people.) 

Quietly down Lynch, past the student 
union on the 
curbs in unmarked cars, by the science 
building on the left, and Stewart. Hall 
(there'd been a fire set in the street here 
lth). Then left 


ley Street where the sidewalks 


w. police along the 


on the night of the 
» V 
sappeared a 

trips 
and the porches were filled with 
families, Past Bailey's Grill, and the New 
Deal Super with empty wooden crates 


«l were replaced by weedy 
The asphalt was soft un 


and watermelons stacked against its side 
More houses, families staring. little chil 
dren playing near the edge of the 

arch, the community shoe store (a 
verted frame house). and one cop on 
a motorcycle passing up and down the 


length of the march drowning out the 
sound of birds. On by the Delta Cotton 
plant (a hot, heavy 
plant with its 


Oil and Fertilizer 
smell). then. a Pui 


checkerboard water tow and across the 
railroad tracks that fed ; 
both plants, Now a shoi 
the parking lot of the Lewis Dairy Bar, 
through a gas station and omo Hill 


Street; a sly 


ndola cars to 


cut. through 


t jog onto Isable Street and 


a grassy area opened before the march 
There were no fences, and the graveyard 
might have been a park or a school 
playground. Directly ac 
Jim Hill High School and Emmalee Isa 


ble Elementary. Be 


ss the street are 


l this, the outer 


open fields and then 


edge of the city 


we 


ds. The mourners stepped carefully 
around the old grave mounds, with their 
I, and 


mari; chrysanthemum 


and iris offerings, 


plastic 
toward the canopy 


amd rhe open grave on the far side of 


the cemetery 
The family and 50 or so others crushed 
under the tent for the short service. The 


rest of the crowd stood scattered: across 


the 
in place of the words of burial. When the 
fresh red Mississippi dirt had been piled 


ss, listening to the country silence 


into the grave, the canopy was removed, 
so that the cameramen would have the 
sunlight to film the 
flowered wreaths. 


laying on of the 
Then as the newsmen 
piled their gear int 
to leave, the 


their station wagons 


mourners began to drift 
out of the graveyard and back along the 
route they had come, toward Stringer 
Hall and their cars, 

1 needed a ride 


downtown. lt was 
almost five o'clock, the National Guard 
would be patrolling soon, and there'd 
be no taxis in the ghetto, 1 approached 


one of the white long-hairs. He wore a 
black arm band with the word KupzU on 
it, and when I asked, he said that it 
was Jackson's underground newspaper. 
(Later, in the paper's cluttered second 
story offices downtown, I saw a copy of 
the curre The entire front page 
was a picture of the shattered dorm. and 
inside there were eyewitness accounts of 


t issue 


the shooting, the demonstration, al 


ul 
which cops to watch out for in Hinds 
and Rankin Lloyd ‘Goon 
Jones" a caption read under a picture 


with articles on how to grow pot 
counties. 


of the biggest cop I'd ever seen. As un 
go. it was tough and 
handsome.) 1 told hi 
publishing an underground 
newspaper in Jackson, Mississippi 

He offered me a ride downtown and 
we started the walk back toward his cá 


derground papers 
I thought it was 


hairy to be 


which was parked on campus, On the 
way he told me the rumors that always 
grow out of a week like Jackson had 
He named some of the 
state police who'd been involved in the 


heen throug 


and recited the grapevine dos 
sier of the brutalities they were said to 
have perpetrated on young black and 
white people over the years. He said 
that all the Lage-gauge shotgun shells in 
Jackson had been sold out to frightened 
citizens carly in the week, and that 
Williams had 1300 National 
Guardsmen on stand-by alert and another 
10,000 he could call, and that he expect 


Governor 


ed there could be more trouble, perhaps 
tonight. He said. also that the hip com 
munity in Jackson was very trà 
and that most of the kids with long hair 
eventually moved to New Orleans or 
Texas or California, He h 


in Jackson six years and that six years 


sient, 


wd bee 


was a long time. He said that kudzu was 


a vine that grew wild all over the South 
He told me that in the previous week's 
white 


bombings and burnings seve 
gheuo had been 
ol 
As we 


owned stores in the 


destroyed, that police on night 


routinely shot up black stores. 
passed a laundromat with bullet holes in 


the window, he asked a man inside if it 


was black-owned, When the answer was 
photo 


yes he took out his cam 


graphed the rhree shatter marks an 
said that he was sure these were police 
bullets. 

We rode downtown in an old Peugeot 
with a young black boy who he intro 
duced as one of his best vendors. A 
normal issue of the paper sells barely 
enough to make printing costs. but this 
issue was selling very well said the 
young d a lot of whit 
people were buying it 

When I asked where he got the balls 
to publish a tough underground paper 
in Jackson he told me, "Oh well, they 


salesman, 


harass us, the police and some of the 


locals. Beat us up. take our papers, 


that kind of thing, but really there are 
some papers in Texas that have had a 
much harder time than we have. They 
haven't shot us up or anything, It's not 
so bad." And, as his words seemed to be 
trying to hold out a kind of humanity 
for the people of Jackson, it occurred to 
me that the Los Angeles Free Press had 
been bombed more than once 

1 left their office and turned the cor 
ner onto Capitol Street, At the east end 
stands the simple and imposing Old Capi. 
tol Building, now a museum, built in 
1833 by slave labor. It was five o'clock 
and the temperature sign above a bank 
read 90 degrees. 
wathe in the street and the sidewalk 
carried only shopkeepers on their way 
home for the day 

Two young white k 
an armload of Kudzu, stood on the 
corner of Capi dl North Lamar. | 
smiled as 1 passed, and showed them that 
I had a copy. They said "Right on!" and 
gave me the peace sign. The traffic light 
at the corner was red for the traffic on 
Capitol and the single car waiting at 
it was a cherry-colored 1970 Plymouth 
Duster. 1t had its rear end hiked up and 
a wide yellow racing stripe that ran up 
the driver's side of the hood, over the 
The mufllers 


There was almost no 


hairs, each with 


roof and down the trunk 
kept it loud. even when it was standing 
still, There were three 
listening to the Theme from. “Midnight 
Cowboy,” by Ferrante and ‘Teicher, and 
the girl in the passenger seat leaned her 
head out the open window and said 
Passt!” as loud as she could in the 
1 of the paper sellers, One of 
n over to the car, handed her a 
took a quarter, and she and her 


teenagers. inside 


directi 


them 
paper 
friends (another girl with teased hair 
and a boy with short slick hair driving) 
pulled slowly and noisily away 

A block down 


nors mansion 


I passed the gover 
1t sits on a square block 
in the center of the city; it's a park 
most of the time. But today, as for the 
past week. pairs of state patrolmen sat 
in folding chairs on the rolling lawns 
that sloped to the sidewalk. ‘There were 
20 of them in all, with riot shotguns 
across their laps, sitting under the shade 
of old oak, huckleberry and pecan. trees, 
They watched me as 1 passed 

As I reached the far corner of the 


block, E saw the hopped-up Plymouth 


again, stopped at a red light, waiting to 
make the right turn onto Capitol. When 
the light changed this time, the young 
driver pulled slowly along in the right 
girl who had bought a 
front page at arm's 


hand lane as the 
Kudzu held the 
length out of the window 


The guards 
watched quietly as the full-pa 
of the dorm’s shattere 


picture 
iss and. devas 


tated concrete passed with the car. And 
then the straight kids were gone 
1 walked the rest of the way to the Old 
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Generation 
gap? 


Orson Welles is the father. And an acclaimed actor. 

Rebecca Welles Moede is the daughter. And an aspir- 
ing actress. 

They’re of different generations, these two. But 
they’re very much alike when it comes to the feeling 
they have for their craft. On this they agree. They live 
for it. And work for it. And love it. 

The Beams, too, have a craft. Different but no less 
compelling. The Beams’ craft is distilling Bourbon. And 
for six generations now, son has followed father in that 
craft. Living for it. Working for it. Loving it. 

Six generations. One family One formula. One pur- 
pose—the world’s finest Bourbon. It’s a proud record. 
It’s a proud Bourbon—smooth and light and mellow. 
With a rich aroma full of promise. 

Jim Beam. The Bourbon that’s been pleasing audi- 
ences for 176 (176!) years. 


PTUS Jim Beam 
never hear 
f it. 


Sout ~ Mash 
KENTUCKY ^T STRAIGHT 


BOURBON WHISKEY 


86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 

BOURBON WHISKEY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY 
THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO. 
CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY 


TOM HODGES vamesman 


AS UPTIGHT AMERICANS find themselves with more and more 


leisure time on their hands. the demand for Tom Hodges 


ducts may exceed eve 


his most optimistic estimates. The 


year-old head of Dallas-based Rathcon, Inc. markets a linc 


adult toys, games and other diversions called Environ 
al kinetic 


led. nervous 


mentals, many of which are attractively desi 


sculptures that have a pacifying effect on j 


systems, Rathcon's history is brief but brilliant. ‘Two years 
spo. while working for his family’s electrical company and 
spending weekends driving his motorcycle at scrambling events 


in the Dallas arca, Hodges bought a curiouslooking object 


from ity engincerinventor: nearly two feet high, it consiste 


of a metal pendulum that jerked erratically in reaction. t 


movable magnets placed. beneath its tripodal frame. He t 


it Krazy Leg and took it to Edward Marcus, president of 


Neiman-Marcus, who was so impressed with its sales pote 


that he immediately communicated his enthusiasm ro bu 
friends id the country. Soon Hodges was offering such 
Environmental as the widely promoted Courtship—two 
angled. steel rods mounted on a base that look like praying 


ntises playing magnetically induced hard to get, Ratlicon's 


quick success has spawned branch offices in San Francisco, 


Toronto and London that keep Hodges away from home half 


of every month. Yer new ideas have a way of caching up 


with him. "We receive from three to five unsolicited su; 


tions every day.” Hox ers and. personally 


prol 
is essential to continued success, 


s retains top des 


Is, believing 


reviews all prix 


hat close supervision 
When you become so in 
volved with Lirge-scile corporate matrers that you. can't act 


swiftly on a suggestion,” says Hodges, “you're dead in the 


market place.” He works 80 to 90 hours a week, but he claims 


the pace doesn't wear him down—perhaps because much of 


this time is spent with his mind-relaxing Environmentals, 


ROBERTA FLACK scaling the heights 


SHE'S BEEN SINGING and accompanying herself on the piano 


of four, when she began to play by ear. 


Flack, at 32, is one of tox s most musical- 


plished p« intense deliv- 


tists, it's her pierci 
cry. cleaving to the dead center of her soul-filled material, 
that makes her an artist apart. Music has been her life 
Shortly after her family moved to Washington, D.C., from 
her Black Mountain, North Carolina, birthplace, she started 
skipping grades in school and winning musical prizes, includ 
Graduated at 19 
[ music education, Roberta went home to 


ing a scholarship to Howard University 
with a bachelor 
North Caroli 


on other duties. 


as an English-literature instructor and soon 


They didn't have money to hire a music 
" she recalls. "Th 
so 1 went from room to room with a 
Returning to the D.C 
Roberta began to moonlight 
group. She Liter went solo and Mr. Henry's club was impressed 
Les McCann, the 
jazz pianist-singer, caught. Roberta's act and persuaded Atlan 


€ was no piano in my classroom, 

pitch pipe and an 

wutoharp. school system in 1961, 
[ 


accompanying an operatic 
enough to build a special room for her 


tie Records to sign her. He recalls: Her voice touched, 
tapped. trapped and kicked every emotion I've ever known.” 
First Take, her debut album, turned on a lot of people, 
including Bill Cosby, who presented her as his only guest on 
1 TV special. Her second LP, Chapter Two, has surpassed 
her first in both sales and critical acclaim. A third recording 


is in the works and Roberta's days and nights are fully 


packed with a heavy schedule of appearances and benefits— 


many of the latter aimed at helping the poor chiklren whose 
Though 


plight she felt as a teacher ie enjoys her new- 
found success, Roberta is still totally engrossed in her music 
D refuse to get into that star syndrome," she says “I want 


people to like me for my true self,” They do, Roberta, they do. 


SAM MASSELL popular populist 


Tr APPEARS THAT Atlanta mayor Sam Massell is reconfirming 
that city’s 80-year history of maverick Southern progressivism 
—by moving be 


ary of last year, the young 
(13) and decisively liberal Massell succeeded the courtly Ivan 
Allen, Jr., whose administration typified the moderate, coali 
tion-building spirit that set Atlama in sunny relief to the 
hard times befalling other urban communities, After a stormy 
Massel, a for realtor, civic activist and 
for eight years Allen’s vicem came to office with plans 
to extend Adanta’s Dixie populism with vigor—and then 

With the aid of Maynard Jackson, the city's. first 
k vice-mayor 


seven-way race 


i Massell has successfully reordered munici 
pal priorities. which means less ribbon cutting and more time 
and money spent toward the elimination of racial and 
economic inequities. The youngest and first Jewish mayor in 
Mlanta's history, Massell knows his policies may cost him 
Chamber of Commerce votes, but he has scrapped with the 
"power pack" of old-line bankers and business interests 
before. He is however, accelerating the city's. commercial 
boom by projecting a free rapid-transit system and building a 
tax-free multipurpose coliseum, What's more important, he 
has hiked black employment in city hall to more than 50 


percent (and is pressing for at least the same percen 


ge in 
all municipal departments), has supported the development of 
Model Cities programs to improve education. housing and 


police protection in ghetto areas and has raised. police salaries 


an rights, Massell 
ay reflect his city's 
reconstructive spirit—though even within his electoral coali 
ti 


to boot. A selfdefined advocate of hur 
is a pragmatic innovator whose interests n 


some groups, such as disgruntled blacks and union 
members, are balking. But scrappiness is a way of life for 
the diminutive (five-foot, six) mayor, who looms large among 
those responsible for shaping the destiny of the New South 
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take the deep six. Such holds as the 


scissors strangle and the body press 
would become indecent conduct de- 
signed to appeal to prurient interests 


nd therefore could not be condoned. 
Baseball would lose the exciting steal play 
or. at least, adopt a rule restricting the 
method in which a tag may be made. 
Such terms as “Iy” and. "base on balls" 
would definitely be viewed with suspi- 
cion. The T formation in its various 
forms would disappear from football be- 
cause no longer could a male quarte 


back receive the snap from a female 
center by placing his hands in the appro- 
prime position. This would give a 


brand-new meaning to the quarterback 
sneak. 

And, alas, the final blow—no longer 
will we be able to refer to the old-timers 
who have retired from athletic endeavors 
as “old jocks,” 

(Name withheld by request) 
Carson City, Nevada 


RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The women's liberation movement has 
obscured one esential fret: Although 
women are treated as inferior in some 
ways they are treated ay superior i 
other ways, For instance, they are ex- 
empt from the draft, While a man is in 
Vietnam getting shot, his fiancée may be 
working in an air-conditioned office and 
making twice ay much money. A man can 
spend years in prison for evading or 


(continued from page 185) > 


resisting the draft. but a woman is an 
honorary C. O. by virtue of her sex. 

If a woman's salary happens 10 be 
higher than her boyfriend's. our society 
still expects him to pay when they go to 
dinner or the theater, Women may be 
consigned, in most corporations. to the 
lower-paying positions, but it is men who 
are consigned to most  back-break 
dirty and dangerous jobs. In divorce 
court, the man is almost always the vic- 
tim, though the failure of the marriage 
may be as much the wile's fault as it is 
the husband's. In statutory-rape cases. a 
n can be jailed for a crime he didn't 
know he committed because the girl lied 
to him about her age; he can even be 
jailed when she was the seducer, not 
he. Finally, women's liberation writers 
e wrong in stating that men regard 
women as inferior: On the contrary, men 
pass much of their time spending money 
on women, fighting over them, thinking 
about them day and night and often 
supporting one for life. 

This is not an anti-woman screed. nor 
is it a plug for a men's liberation move- 
ment. I believe men and women need to 
work together to liberate one another. 
Men can help women by working for 
abolition of abortion laws, and women 
in help men by working for abolition 
of the draft. MI of us, in fact, should 
work together against the ancient cus 


I thought you were herbivorous!” 


t create distrust 
» races and eth- 


toms and prejudices tl 
nd hatred between sexe: 
nic groups. 

What we need is a human 
movement. 


beration 


Don Lavoie 
Bristol, Connecticut 


I would like to reply to the letter of 
Robert J. Johnson (The Playboy Fo- 
rum, March), in which he stated that he 
would support women’s lib if we wanted 
l responsibilities, along with equal 
ws. D consider the opportunity of 
taking responsibility to be one of the 
n fighting. 

m trying to fight 


At this time, 1 
the U.S. Treasury Department on the 
grounds that it practices discriminatory 
hiring. The Treasury and Customs people 


refuse to accept ions from wom- 
en because the work is dered too 
hazardous: but it is considered too haz 
ardous by them. not by me. 

When I was 20, 1 tried to volunteer 
for combat training in the Marines and 
1 couldn't see play- 
er behind a typewriter or supply 


counter, so I didn't enlit. I am no 
longer 20, but I am young enough 
that, if I were a man, P could enlist 


and see action. If some skeptical Con- 
gresman or Senator would care to use 
his influence to cll my bluf, 1 am 
lable, Of course, 1 can h cries of 
"Women shouldn't have to go over 
there.” 1 agree: but, then, neither should 
my I8-yearold nephew or my husband's 
17-year-old. cousin, They have to go and 
I'm not one bit better. 

Johnson also complains about. alimo- 
ny and child support. As for alimony. 
though | am now happily married, 1 
take great pride in being a mature, 
self-supporting human being. | would 
certainly not want to be dependent on a 
van who had made it clear he no longer 
wanted me. But when Johnson asks for 
equality in child support, then 1 must 


ask if hes in tum, would expect to 
asume equal responsibility in such 
things as taking the children to dentist 


appointments, sitting up all night with 
sick children, helping them with home- 
work and so on—or would he remain 
the Sundayafternoon hero so many di 
vorced fathers are content to be? Equali 
ty should work both ways. 

Barbara A 

New Orle: 


‘Townley 
ns, Louisiana 


The Playboy offers the 
opportunity for an extended dialog be- 
ween readers and editors of this pub- 
lication on subjects. and raised 
in Hugh M. Hefners editorial series, 
“The Playboy Philosophy.” Address all 
correspondence to The Playboy Forum, 
Playboy Building, 919 North Michi- 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Forum" 


issues 


gan 


THE ODD MAN onina pon peera > 


said you have three solutions Wh 
another?" 

“Give me a clue to the solution you 
people had in mind. since there are 
more than one. Some key word that 
indicates the drift but doesn’t give the 
game away. One word can do it 

Syres, Darnell and Dr. Vreeland 
jumped up and surrounded Emmy Wan- 
dermere. From the looped figures, the 
cocked heads and the murderous whis 
pers, they might have been the losing 
team in an offensive huddle, with six 
seconds left to play. Finally, the men 
seats, nudging one another, 
le Mis Wandermere: "You 
asked for a clue, Mr. Queen, The due 
is: clue.” 

Ellery threw his head back and 
roared. “Right! Very clever, consider- 
ing who Tam and that F'm the solver of 
the eveni 

"You hurled my specialized know! 
edge in my teeth, calculating that l'd be 
so close to it, I woulkdlu't see it, Sorry! 
Two of the surnames you invented,” 
Ell id with sutisfaction, “are of 
us detectivestory writers. Chandler 
—in this case, Raymond Chandler—was 
the widely acclaimed. cremor of Philip 
Marlowe. Joseph Smith Fletcher—J. S. 
Fletcher—produced more detective f 
tion than other writer except 
gar it’s said: Fletcher's 


Wallace, or so 
The Middle Temple Murder was publi 


ly praised by no lesser mystery fan th 
Woodrow Wilson. On the other hand, if 
there's ever been a famous detective- 


story writer named Gutclifle Kerry, his 
fame has failed to reach me. So your Mr. 
Kerry again becomes the odd man of the 


trio and the answer to the problem. 
Wasn't tha solution, Miss Wan 
a pen?” 

said yes in varying tones of 


ily, at this point in the eve- 
ning's proceedings, the company would 
have risen from their chairs and made 
for Syres m: ently gussied-up cook- 
house of a dining room. But tonight no 
one stirred a to. 
ise of the mann 


101 even ar the prom- 
simmering on Charlor's 


hob, Instead, Dr. Vrecland uttered a 
small, inquiring coug 
You, ah, mentioned a third solution, 


1 must confess — 
pronounce your mea 
culpa, Doctor," Ellery said with a smile, 
I've 
solution, I've even thrown in another for 
good measure. l'urnabout? I now cl 


Queen. Althou 
Before yo 


en you people your 


lenge you. What's the third solution? 
Ten min later, Ellery showed 


m merey—teally, he said sorrowfully, 


more in the interest of preserving Char- 
lots chancy good will than out of natu- 
ral goodness of heart. 

“John A. Chandler, Cwclilfe Kerry, 
nin Fletcher. Chandler, Kerry and 
Fletcher. What do two of these have in 
common besides what's already been dis- 
cussed? Why, they derive from trades or 


The lawyer, Darnell, 
looked around at the others, startled, 
You know, that's right 

"Yes a ship chandl 
fied goods or equipment, If you 
ther back in time, you find that a 
chandler was someone who made or sold 
candles or, as im very early England, 
supervised the candle requirements of a 


deals in speci- 


o f 


household. So that's one » 

“Is there another in the ning 
two surnames?” 

"Yes the name Fletcher. A fletcher 


CLA 


was—and technically still is—a maker of 
arrows or a dealer in same; in the 
Middle Ages. by extension, although this 
was a rare meaning. the word was some- 
times used to denote an archer. In ei- 
ther event, another trade or occupation. 

“But the only etymological origin I've 
ever heard ascribed to the name Kerry is 
County Kerry, from which the Kerry 
blue terrier derives. And that's not a 
wade, it’s a place. So with the names 
Chandler and Fletcher going | 10 
occupations and Kerry to Trish geogra- 
phy. your Mr. Kerry becomes once again 
the unpaired meaning. the odd man—a 
third answer to your problem.” 

And Ellery rose and offered his arm 
gallantly to Miss Wandermere. 

The poetess took it with a little shake, 
And, as they led the way to the feast, she 
whispered, “You what 
Ellery Queen? intellectual 
pack rat!" 


know 
You're an 


are, 


“Goddamn stupid, antiquated sex laws of this 
state should be repealed.” 
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PLAYMATE CF THE YEAR 


(continued from page 159) 
Year. After all, I'm just a very average 
girl" Would that she were: Imagine a 
work! populated by Sharon Clarks! Shar- 
on was to make her first official appe: 
ance in May before a corps of press, rad 
and television personalities at a cham 
pagne luncheon in the Playboy Mansion 
in Chicago, at which she and the oth- 
er gatefold girls of 1970 were to receive 
engraved. gold pendants. But that’s only 
the beginning of the bonanza due Sharon 
as Playmate of the Year; she'll receive a 
special $5000 cash. prize from. Prv nov 
and her gifts will include several thou 
sand. dollars! worth of sports equipment 
apparel and accessories, a trip abroad and 
Heading the list of 


a recording contract 
la 
Spectra 20 high-performance ski cruiser 
That, plus a pair c 
and a Jantzen swimsuit wardrobe, will 
enable Sharon to indulge in her favorite 


gess is a special S8000 custom-made 


Taperllex water skis 


summer pastime 

Skiing also ranks highest on Sharon's 
personal-preference poll in winter sports, 
and her Playmate of the Year prizes will 
enable her to sharpen up her schussing 
in Switzerland, with a ski week at Arosa, 
hosted by famed ski instructor and 1960 
Olympic gold medalit Roger Staub 
Sharon will fly via Swissair, "the greatest 
ski lift in the Switzerland, 
she'll. enjoy accommoda: 
tions at Arosa's Tschuggen Hotel and pri 
vate from the stall of the 
Roger Staub Ski School, now celebrating 
ts tenth anniversary. On the slopes, Shar 
on will be stylishly clad in ski fashions by 
Bogner, sweaters from Hagemeister-Lert 
md Promark gloves by Wells. Lamont 


world." to 
where deluxe 


instruction 


Corporation, while she skims along on 


Hart Javelin skis with Gertsch bindings, 
Henke plastic ski boots and PK ski poles 
from Peter Kennedy (who is also provid- 
ing a boot tree). To protect her eyes from 
the bright Swiss sun, Collins Ski Prod 
with Bausch & 


ucts is outfitting Sharo 
Lomb ski glasses and 
the mountain breeze ld, she'll 
appreciate the comfort. of Polo 
down-insulated ski apparel from Don 
Shingler, Alter in the 
cemerfold queen can snuggle into her 
choice of sweaters from a wardrobe by 
Montant and warm her 
tine aprèsski boots by Henke. 

Back home in Hollywood. 
wheel around on a 120-pound Yamaha 
Mini-Enduro—a sporty little off-the-re 
machine—or on a 1971 Schwinn ten-speed 
Suburban ‘Tourist bicycle 
ies, all in Playmate Pink. An early stop 
will doubtless be the headquarters of 
Monument Record Corpor 
offering her the recording contract. And 
As Playmate of the 
Lady Hamil 
mond 


nd when 


soles: 


blows € 
Marco 


a da snow, our 


toes in Clemen- 


Sharon can 


with accessor 


jon. which is 


the gift list goes on 
Year, Sharon will receive a 
ton Mkt. gold-anddli 
Smith-Gorona Electra 210 
a Spalding “Smasher” aluminum ten 
Playmate Pink 
bes of wigs and 
Bellissima; 
ws amd maxis by 
Renauld Interna 

boots by Nina. 
ria Vogt comes a ruby-eved gold 


watch, a 
typewriter, 


nis racket and tennis 


balls, plus whole ward 


hairpicces from Brentwood 


dresses, hot p 


pants, 
Funky 
tional 
From N 
Rabbit pin; and from California vintner 
Paul Masson agne— 
ms—which planning 
on sharing with fortunate friends. As she 


sungliwes by 


Mb shoes and 


a case of brut ch 


in ma Sharon's 


puts it: “What better excuse for a party?" 
Cheers, Miss Clark: you're entitled 


PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


(continued [rom page 168) 


and ceilings, harsh electric light instead. 
of daylight, iron doors and iron grilles 
over the few windows. Even Hitler's 
brief strolls through the barbed-wire 
perimeters, surrounded by armed guards 
and police dogs, resembled a convict's 
exercie in the jail yard. Hitler had 
turned all of Europe into a prison, but 
he was its leading prisoner 

PLAYBOY: How sound was Hitler's health 
in other respects? It’s been said that he 
was a hypochondriac. 

SPEER: | know that Hitler himself was 
deeply worried about his health for as 
long as I knew him; but whether this 
was hypochondria or there was some 
sly wrong I never discov 


thing ser 


ered, because he was never specific about 
the nature of his troubles. As early as 
1935. he would complain to me of in 


tense gastric and cardiac pains, as well 
as of his perpetual insomnia. More and 
more, throughout the Thirties, he brood- 
ed over the possibility of his early death. 
This is certainly one reason why he 
pushed forward both his domestic plans 


and his foreign policies at such a relent 
less pace. 

PLAYBOY: Did he consult any 
about his condition? 

SPEER: His personal physician, Dr, Brandt 
was a young and talented. surgeon, but 
Hitler would not allow him to take the 
tests required to determine what, if any 
thing, was ailing him. Hitler finally agreed 
to see Dr, Theodor Morell, a Berlin phy 
sidan then much in vogue among film 
stars d for a consultation, 
me back singing his praises to the 
skies, From that point on, he placed ab. 
solute faith in Morell and the doctor soon 
member of Hitler's 
circle, much to Dr, Brandt's disgust 
PLAYBOY: What was Morell's diagnosis? 
SPEER; We were told explicitly; 
Hitler was always precise about his 
symptoms, vague about their causes. Aft 
er his first visit, he Morell. had 
discovered he was suffering from 
Morell described as "complete exhaustion 
of the intestinal fora.” He submitted 
Hitler to a prolonged treatment of injec 
tions of vil 
amd phospl 


doctors 


ad café society 


and c 


be 


me regular 


never 


said 


what 


mins, hormones, dextrose 
rus. The key to Morell’s 
treatment was capsules of intestinal bac 
called “multiflor,” which were, 
he told us proudly, “raised from the best 
stock of a Bulgarian peasant.” 
quired among specialists 
efficacy of Morell's 


teria he 


mdt in 


as to the 


methods and 


ci 


was told that the treatment was dangerous 
and untested and could cause addiction. 
The injections were regularly increased 
and chemical and biological agents ob- 
tained from human feces, plants and the 
genitals and intestines of animals filled 
Hitler's blood stream. Until the end of 
the war, when Hitler was a total physi 
cal wreck, he continued to rely on Morell. 


I've often wondered what cumulative 
cliect his injections had on Hitler's men- 
il and physical faculties. Hitler was never 
normal. but toward the end, he was 
in many ways deranged. 

PLAYBOY: What were the sy mptom 
SPEER: 
an inner 
flashed open, and a 
preoccupation with his own death. E 
tween the spring of 1912 
of 1945. he 

mistically in p 


At first, a personal. despondency 
despair that 
into the 


occasionally 


mort 


ml the summer 
lv spoke 


wate about his reverses 


occasion pesi- 


and expressed. personal dejection. In the 
fall of 1943, he said to me several times, 
in tones of utter despair er, one of 
these days, FI have only two friends 
left, Fräulein Braun and my dog.” This 
was the only one of his prophecies that 
was borne out by events 

PLAYBOY: Did he ever confide to you that 
he feared the war was lost? i 

SPEER: Never, As a matter of fact, a re 
markable transformation came over him 
during this period. Even as our military 
situation g 


ew progressively worse, he ex- 
pressed. an unshakable confidence in ab- 


after the Allied 


solute victory. OF course 


demand for unconditional surrender in 
January 1943, Hitler knew his back was 
» the wall and he was fighting with 
all the tenacity of a cornered rat. He 
used to say to me: “There is no turning 
hack. We can only move forward, We 
have burned our bridges.” Whether or 


not he believed his own predictions 
they were vital to sustaining the enthu. 
loyalty of his mili 


es But | 


siasm and ry and 


think he 


political subordi 


believed that Providence would never 
fail him. H there ever was an clement of 
insanity in Hitler, it was this abidii 


faith in his own divine mision, He was 
essentially a religious man. but his wor 
ship had been perverted imo seladula 
tion, and on the altar of his will he was 
prepared to sacrifice the 


lions. Perhaps the 


lives of mil 
most frightening 
thing about Hitler is that he never onc 
re ized his own evil 

PLAYBOY: Dy the summer of 1914, some 
of Hitler's generals moved to overthrow 
him and negotiate a peace 
with the Allies. What were the origins 
of the July 20 conspiracy? 

SPEER: The repeated military disasters 
had finally shattered Hitlers aura of all 
military eyes 
of many generals and colonels and they 
at Jast had come 


settlement 


genius in the 


to recognize the crimi 
nal folly of pursuing a lost cause. Added 
to these ollicers despair at the success 
of the Allied landings and air offensive, 


the juggernaut 


Red 
army and our desperately deteriorating 


advances of the 


fuel situation, there must also have been 
a bitter recollection of Hitler's humiliat- 
ing treatment of them over the 
the vicious tongue-lashin 
temptuous disparagement 


years, 
the con- 
f their per- 
wd military expertise, the 


sonal cour 
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endless capricious demotions and humil- 
iations, as well as his cruel squandering 
of their soldiers in hopeless last-ditch 
stands. 

By mid-1914, many senior officers of 
the Wehrmacht had finally broken with 
their deeply ingrained tradition of 
unquestioning loyalty to their command- 
cr. Among the leaders of the rebels were 
General Friedrich Olbrich; Quartermas- 
ter General Eduard Wagner; General 
Friedrich Fromm, chief of Army Arma- 
ments: General Erich Fellgiebel, chief of 
the Signal Corps; General Fritz Linde- 
mann, aide to the Wehrmacht chief of 
siall; and General Helmut Stielf, chief 
of the organizational section in the army 
high command: as well as a number of 
operational commanders on the Western 
front, including Field Marshal Rom- 
mel, who was less directly implicated 
but sympathetic to the aims of the con- 
spirators. The means of assassination was 
to be à powerful bomb secreted in the 
briefcase of one of the leading con- 
spirators, Fromm's. chief. of staff, C 


lo- 


nel Count Claus von Stauffenberg, a 
dedicated and idealistic army career 
officer from an old aristocratic Prussian 


family who had lost an eye, his right 
hand and two fingers of his left hand on 


the Russian front. Von Stauffenberg was 
a regular participant in Hitler's confer- 
ences at Rastenburg and it was his mis- 
sion to plant the bomb near the Führer. 
The code name for the coup 
Operation Valkyrie, a contingency plan 
first devised by the general staff in 1942 
as a counterinsurgency measure and the 
cover under which the conspirators now 
intended to seize power in Germany, In 
the spring of 1944, Hitler persoi 
authorized the military to initiate 
kyrie if the situation ever arose, givin 
the army command executive control ol 
the Reich during the crisis and subordi- 
nating the party and the gauleiters to a 
strictly advisory capacity. He did this 
sutomatically, thinking he was only 
ing another routine conting 
not his own death warrant. Under the 
plan, all the generals had to do was pr 
claim an emergency—as Hitler's assassi- 
nation would undoubtedly have been 
—and assume full powers. Unfortunately 
for Germany and the rest of Europe, 
led from 


was 


Val- 


icy plan— 


was tragically bun 


the operatio 
the very beginning. 

PLAYBOY; What went wrong? 
SPEER: I can trace the 
since 1 was a ringside observer of the 
tragedy. On July 17, 1944, Von Stauffen- 


events for you, 


“My God, Hazel, you look bewitching!” 


berg telephoned me to relay Fromm’s re- 
quest that I lunch with him on July 20 at 
the Armed Forces High Command Head 
quarters on the Bendlerstrasse. 1 was 
forced to decline and Von Stauffenberg 
seemed very upset that I could not come. 
My refusal saved my position in the gov- 
ernment and probably my life, for 
Bendlersuasse was the headquarters of 
the conspiracy and Fromm wanted me 
under his control that day, in order to as 
sure my participation in the new military 
government. 

On the morning of July 20, I deliv 
ered a speech to businessmen at the 
propaganda ministry then ad 
journed to Goebbels’ office, Abruptly, a 
small loudspeaker blared: "An ur 
call from headquarters for the minister 
Dr. Dietrich is on the phone.” Goebbels 
Hipped a switch on his desk. "Transfer 
it here.” He picked up the telephone 
"Dr. Diewich? Yes? ... What! An attempt 


ent 


to asasinate the Führer? Just now? 
sss The Führer is alive, you say? Any 
thing more known yet?” Dietrich rang 


off. He had little time to chat—Opera 
tion Valkyrie was in full swing. But by 
only wounding Hitler, the conspirators 
had made a fatal mistake. Though the 
news of the assassination attempt stunned 
me, Goebbels did not appear unduly 
shaken; Dietrich had assured him that 
Hitler was not seriously injured, and the 
attempt on his life appeared at first t 
have been perpetrated by a foreign 
agent 

After lunch, 1 was meeting with Am 
bassador Clodius of the Fore Othce 
on the Romanian oil when 
Goebbels telephoned me. His voice was 
markedly different from that morning; 
now it} itmed. "Can 
you interrupt your work at once? Come 
wer here! It's extremely urgent! No, 1 
can't tell you anything on the tele 
phone.” I immediately broke off my con 
ference and rushed to Goebbels’ private 
residence. His first words to me 
"Ive just had word from h 
that a military Putsch ds 
throughout the Reich. In this situation, 
I'd like to have you with me." An at 
tempt to kill Hitler, a military coup— 
it was too much to take immediately. 
PLAYBOY: By this time, have 
realized that Hitler’s leadership was mil- 
itarily and politically disastrous. Did 


ppe: 


situation 


was hoarse and 


were: 


you must 


i 
you secretly welcome the attempt to re- 
move him? 

SPEER: At the time, I was still too much 
under Hitler's spell to approve the at 
tempted coup. But, in any case, events 
were moving so fast that I had little 
time for introspection or political specu- 
lation. Shortly after my arrival at Gocb. 
bels residence, 1 heard the roar of 
armored vehides in the streets below 
and, as I looked out the windows, I saw 
heavily armed troops moving into posi 
round the building, halting all 


tion 


traffic and setting up machine-gun nests 


facing the entrance. I called Goebbels 


the window and he looked out 
then went into 


over t 
in silence for à moment 
his bedroom and returned with a small 
box, from which he extracted several 
potassium-cyanide pills and slipped them 
into his jacket pocket. "Just in case!" 
he said tensely 

Goebbels sweated over the telephone, 


talking to party officials and regional 
military commanders, trying to make 
sense out of the confused situatio 


troops were marching from Potsdam to 
Berlin ar 
ing mobilized to move on the city 
situation looked grim, but 
found some hope in the fact that his 
telephone calls were still getting through 
and the rebels had not yet 

radio stations and broadcasted their inten 
tions. It 
conspirators made their crucial blunders, 
Even with Hitler still alive, they could 
have won the day with swift and resolute 


1 provincial garrisons were be- 
The 
chbels 


seized the 


was here, of course, that the 


action, A handful of men was all that 
was required to arrest Goebbels and 
other top Nazi officials, amd it would 


have been child's play to cut off com- 


munications from Hitler's headquarters 
to prevent him from rallying his loyal 
supporters for a counterattack. But, in- 


credibly, the Bendlerstrasse conspirators, 
stunned by their failure to kill. Hitler, 
did none of this but, instead, dithered 
around army headquarters, anxiously 
awaiting news of Hitler's condition. But 
even with this procrastination, the 
come was in doubt for many long he 


PLAYBOY: What finally turned the tide 
inst the generals? 
SPEER: Their own irresolution. I was 


witness to the precise military turning 
point. I was with Goebbels at the height 
of the anxiety, when the coup could 
have gone either way. He received an 
urgent call from Schach, the deputy gau- 
Iciter of Berlin, who informed him that 
the commander of the battalion sur 
rounding government offices was Major 
Otto Ernst Remer, an ollicer of impec 
cable Navi credentials. Goebbels decided 
to try to talk to Reme y him to 
his side, He summoned the young major 
to his office and he arrived within the 
hour, Gocbbels was outwardly composed, 
but I could feel his anxiety; on this con- 
ion might hang not only the fate 
of the Third Reich but his own life as 
well 

He opened by reminding Major Remer 
that he had sworn an oath of per- 
sonal loyalty to the Führer and that as a 
man of was bound by it. 
Remer responded by reaffirming loyalt 
to Hitler and the Nazi cause. But, he 
sad, Hitler had been assassinated and, 
s a result, his primary military alle- 
iance had shifted to his commanding 
officer, Major General von Haase. Gocb- 
bels was expecting this and he answered 


«d sw 


vers 


honor, he 


A word to the wise, Benson, People are ask 


ng why they 


don't see Old Glory on your bike." 


in resounding tones: “The Führer is 
alive!” Remer appeared shocked and 
uncertain and Goebbels quickly fol- 


lowed up his advantage: “I spoke to him 
few minutes ago. An ambitious little 
clique of generals has begun this military 
Putsch. A filthy trick. The filthiest trick 
in history.” Remer appeared vastly re 
lieved to hear that. Hitler lived; he 
apparently never understood. the. impli- 
cations of his strange order to cordon olf 
ernment headquarters and he now 
regarded us with a happy but bewildered 
ed Remer that 
this was his own moment of destiny: He 
fate 


had 


expression, Goebbels 


"s 


and he alone could now decide the 
of Germany. 

It was clear from the change in Remer, 
the way he visibly straightened as Gocb- 
bels spoke, that the wily propaganda 
mir But, to be on the 
safe side, Goebbels played his trump: "I 
am going to talk to the Führer now and 
you can speak with him. too." Goebbels 
had arranged in advance of the meeting 
for a direct line to Rastenburg, and 
Hitler was contacted within a few seconds. 
Remer inadvertently snapped to atte 
and clicked his Hite 
voice came over the line. “Ja wohl, mein 
Führer," he repeated over and over again 
as Hitler issued his instructions. Goebbels 
then ret Hitler 
told him that he had replaced General 
von Haase with Remer, who was now in 
charge of all military efforts in Berlin. 
He was to directly 
from Goebbels 


tion heels as 


ved the phone and 


receive his orders 
Within a few 
the uprising had been decided. The gen 
erals had lost and Hitler had won. 

He treated them without mercy. Duri 
visit to Hitler’s Rastenburg headqus 
ters in August, I chanced to sce a pile of 
interrogation reports on the map table 
in Hitlers bunker. As | thumbed 
through then af of photographs fell 
from between the pages and I picked one 


moments, 


up, but put ir down quickly; it was a 
photograph of Field. Marshal Erwin. von 
Witzleben, convict garb, a 
broad yellow stripe running down his 
trousers, He was swinging from a gibbet, 
That night. a color film of the execution 
of 20-dd conspirators 
Hitler sess in the projection 
room. Each man had been hung on a 
meathook 
with piano wire, the pressure being peri 
odically rele sily his death 
agonies, Hitle film and had it 
shown over un: dt 
one of his entertainments, 1 
could not bear the prospect of attending 
and pleaded overwork as my 
That night 1 siw a stream of people, 
laughing and in high spirits, arrive for 
the screening, mainly 58 officials and 
party functionaries, Not officer ol 
the Wehrmacht accompanied them to 
gloat over the murder c 
in arms. 1 could easily have been among 
those victims; my name was on a list of 
the rebels’ proposed. cabinet. ministers— 
followed by mark that no 
doubt saved me from execution 

PLAYBOY: Did Hitler question you about 
the presence of your name on the list? 
SPEER: No. 
tioned it and 1 was not anxious to raise 
the subject. When we talked about the 
coup at all, it only for him to 
reiterate his view that the whole affair 
had been a stroke of providence for 
him, But although his initial coolness to 
me disappeared. after 


dressed. in 


was shown to 


and his 


nd slowly strangled to death 


ed to 
loved the 
and over 


inte 


became 


favorite 


excuse. 


one 


their comrades 


a question 


oddly enough, he never men 


was 


a few days or so. 
the coup and its bloody aftermath: had 
unsettled me and further shaken my 
faith in Hitler's leadership. Events to 
come would soon erode that 
further 


faith even 
nd eventually destroy it. I had 
foretaste of the events that were to finally 
turn me irrevocably against him a fe 
days after the Putsch, during one of 
Hitler's interminable tirades about the 


PLAYBOY 


generals. Suddenly he paused, and then 
said deliberately, “If the German nation 
is now defeated in this struggle, it ha 
been too weak. That will mean it has not 
withstood the test of history and was des- 
tined for nothing but doom.” I was soon 
to learn that this was more threat than 
prophecy. 
PLAYBOY: How did you react to it? 
SPEER: At first, I didn't realize how dead- 
ly serious Hider was. It was not until 
the end of 1944 that I recognized the 
full criminal implications of his scorched- 
earth policy, I realized then that if Hider 
was to go down to defeat, he was deter 
mined, like Samson, to carry the entire 
nation with him, He desired total catas 
trophe, a Wagnerian Gétterddmmerung 
that would prove a genocidal funeral 
pyre to mark his departure from the 
stage of history. To accomplish this, he 
instructed my ministry to ellectively an- 
nihilate German industry, transportation, 
communications and food production. 
Had E obeyed, the entire industrial and 
productive infrastructure of our 
would have been destroyed and millions 
of Germans would have perished of star 
vation in the immediate postwar period. 
Fortunately, I was able, with the aid of 
the remaining sane men in the govern 
ment, to sabotage this criminal policy 
But it was not easy and the fight w: 
touch and go. E had to travel the length 
and breadth of Germany, rallying army 
officers, civilian administrators and even 
some responsible gauleiters to my cause. 
Together with the help of the leaders 
of German industry, we were able to 
vitiate this scorehed-earth policy not only 
in Germany but also in France, the 
Netherlands, Norway and other occupied 
countries, 
PLAYBOY: Did Hitler learn of your insub: 
ordination? 
SPEER: Yes, he did. Alter I succeeded in 
sabotaging the scorched-earth policy in 
the vital Ruhr industrial an I re 
turned to Berlin. The roads were 
jammed with hapless refugees and re- 
treating soldiers and, everywhere along 
the way, villagers were digging up their 
gardens to bury the family silverware 
and other uables. Late on the n. 
of March 27, I finally reached Berlin, 
where I was summoned to the Führers 
tomblike bunker beneath the chancel- 
lery. He received me coldly, without 
shaking hands or smiling, and did not 
respond to my greeting. "Bormann has 
given me a report on your conference 
with the Ruhr leiters," he told me. 
"You pressed them not to carry out my 
orders and declared that the war is lost. 
Are you aware of what must follow from 
that?” I wa nd I could feel the sweat 
springing out on my brow as I stood 
there, unable to speak. 

The penalty for such treasonous insub- 
ordination was death, with or without 


194 the formality of a trial. I stood there 


numbly, waiting for Hitler to issue the 
orders for my arrest. But suddenly 1 
mood seemed to change and he stared 
olf into the distance for a moment, as if 
lost in a remote memory. When he re- 
sumed speaking, his voice was warmer, 
gentler: “If you were not my architect, 1 
would take the measures that are called 
for in such a case.” 

His words had just reprieved me from 
a certain death sentence, but some ob- 
scure stirring of rebellion forced me to 
reply rashly: "Take the measures you 
think necessary and grant no conside 
n to me ndividual." But he 
ignored my remark and stood silent, 
deep in thought. Finally, he said softly: 
"You are overworked and ill I have 
therefore decided that you are to go on 
leave once. Someone else will run 
your ministry as your deputy." Hitler 
was offering me an easy way out of the 
situation, but it would have been cow- 
ardice to accept it, for 1 then would 
have been impotent to preserve our in- 
dustrial capacity from his orders. 

So I remained obdurate: cannot 
keep the responsibility of a minister 
while another m is act in my 
name.” Hitler suddenly slumped into 
his ch and there was another long 
use, Finally, he looked up at me and 
said in more normal tones, "Speer, if 
you can convince yourself that the war 
is not Jost, you can continue to run your 
office." "This was the crux of the matter; 
all I had to do was to pay lip service to 
his fantasies and my position would be 
restored. For practical considerations, I 
should have had no hesitation about 
doing so; but something stopped m 
After all the years. of accepting this 
man's delusions, of becoming part of 
them, of participating in the sycoph 
cy and hypocrisy of his circle, I felt that 
I now owed both him and myself a 
measure of honesty, however belated. 


"You know I cannot be convinced of 
that,” I said quietly but firmly. "The 
war is lost.” 

Instead of flaring up at th 


Hitler 
embarked on a series of rambling recol- 
lections of the past crises he had ove 
come. As I continued to regard him 
steadily, he faltered and broke off, and 
then spoke in an almost begging ton 
“If you would believe that the war can 
still be won, if you could at least have 
faith in that, all would be well." Some- 
how, the sight of Hider pleading was 
pitiable and more compelling than his 
autocratic demands. In the past, I would 
doubtless have surrendered to such an 
appeal, but the thought of his scorched- 
arth plans stiffened my resistance. My 
voice strident, I replied: “I cannot, with 
the best will in the world. I do not want 
to be one of the swine of your entourage 
who tell you they believe in victory 
without believing in it." 

Hitler did not answer mc. For a while, 


he mused silently; then he launched into 
another monolog. After all, he said, Fred- 
erick the Great had. been delivered from 
defeat in the darkest days of the Seven 
Years’ War, and history could repeat it 
self. "One must believe that all will turn 
out well,” he muttered desperately, “Do 
you still hope for a successful continuance 
of the war, or is your faith shattered?” 1 
could sense that he was exerting all the 
magnetism of his will to pull me back 
nder his control, but I was able to resist 
his spell. Finally, he whispered brokenly: 
“If you could at least hope that we have 
not lost! You must certainly be able to 
hope—that would be enough to satisfy 
me." He looked at me imploringly, but 
my silence told him my answer. There 
was an uncomfortable pause, and then 
Hitler jumped to his feet and dismissed 
me with his old curtness: "You have 24 
hours to think over your answer! To- 
morrow, let me know whether you hope 
that the war can still be won." He 
turned his back on me and I left, shaken 
by the duel of wills. 
PLAYBOY: How did you respond to his 
ultimatum? 
SPEER: I spent a sleepless night. lt was 
vital that 1 resume some of my lost 
authority, because otherwise it would be 
far more dificult to sabotage his plans. 
Yet something deep within me rebelled 
at an ultimate act of hypocrisy, Toward 
midnight the next day, 1 drove along 
the rubblestrewn Wilhelmstrasse to the 
chancellery, still not sure what 1 was 
going to tell Hitler. He met me at the 
door to his office and stood facing mc. 
He seemed strangely uncertain and 
there was an expression of anxiety on 
his face. "Well?" he asked me tensely. 1 
stood silent for a few scconds, unable to 
answer him, my thoughts confused. And 
then, impulsively, 1 blurted out: "Mein 
Führer, | stand servedly behind 
you." I had not committed myself to a 
belief in victory, but this expressi 
personal loyalty satisfied Hitler 
seemed to move him. Tears sprang 
his eyes and he shook my hand with 
trembling fingers, something he had not 
done for some time. His relief was so 
strong that it shook me, and I felt a 
surge of pity and affection for him. 
Once again, our old relationship as- 
serted itself; but with an almost physi 
effort, I shook it off and man 
exploit the situation to my 
‘If I stand unreservedly behind 
then you must entrust me with the 
plementation of your demolition decre 
He nodded and allowed me to draw up a 
fresh document for his sign: He 
would not retreat on the destruction of 
industry and transport and 1 knew better 
by now than to try to change the major 
provisions of the decree. But I succeeded 
in undermining its application by slip- 
ping in a few key causes providing 
that “Implementation will be undertaken 
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solely by the agencies and organs of the 
ministry of armaments and. war. produc 
tion, and the minister of armaments and 
production may, with my authoriza 
tion, issue instructions for implementa- 
tion.” 1 also inserted a sentence which 
was to prove of vital importance in 
preventing the total destruction of lar 
areas of industry: “The same effect can 
be achieved with industrial installations 
by crippling them." 1 added a proviso 
that the total demolition of key plants 
would be authorized only by me. Hitler 
signed the decree without protest. I had 
regained my lost powers and was once 
more car of the scorched-carth policy 
No program ever had a director. more 
devoted to its sabotage 

PLAYBOY: Hitler seems to have displayed 
remarkable tolerance toward you. Did 
he ever becon ware of the full extent 
of your opposition to him? 

SPEER: My rivals at court, such as Himm- 
ler amd Bormann, would have been 
all too glad to inform him, if they had 
discovered it; but in those chaotic final 
days of the war. it was possible for the 
fist time to defy the Führer with rela- 
tive impunity, While I was playing my 
me, 1 operated on 


dangerous double 
the sound principle 
Hitler as E could. By remaining in r 
lar contact with him, I was able to 
defuse any rumors or planted suspicions. 
PLAYBOY: What was Hitler's mood in the 
last months of the war? 
SPEER: He remained. capable to the end 
of deluding himself and those around 


{ staying as close to 


him that victory was still possible. even 
as Soviet tanks were rumbling through 
the outskirts of Berlin. I remember one 
instance of this very clearly, On April 
1915. I took a brick respite from work to 
attend the last concert of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, conducted by Wilhelm 
Firtwangler. On the occasion of this 
final concert, ar 
we all sat in our 
ed Philharmonic Hall, cold winds blow 
ing in through the shattered windows. 
Electricity was normally canceled at that 
time of the day, but E had the current 
kept on for the performance and. as the 
leaders of the Reich pulled up in their 
Mercedes before the b 
hall, the waraweary Berliners passi 
must have thought us all mad. But, some 
how, this performance seemed a fitting 
finale for the Philharmonic, as well as 
for the Third Reich. 1 had ordered selec 
tions from Wagner's Gotterdámmerung, 
followed by Beethoven's vie 
and concluding with Bruckner's Roman- 
lic Symphony. As 1 sav shivering in the 
hall, 1 wondered how many weeks—or 
days—any of us had left to live; at that 
time, we all expected short shrilt trom 


nged by my ministry, 


vercoats in the unheat 


atly lit concert 
by 


n concerto 


the victorious Allies, and there was a 
brisk trade in cyanide capsules. 
After the co 


moned to Hitler's bunker, where the 


.d was urgently sum 


€ 


Führer rushed up to me in a state of 
excitement the moment 1 arrived, way 
ing a newspaper clipping under my nose. 
Here, read it” he shouted, the words 


“Sorry, sir—, 


nilemen must wear 


jackets in the dining room!” 


rushing over each other. “Here! You 
never wanted to believe it! Here it is! 
Here we have the miracle 1 always pre- 
diced! Who was right? The war isn't 
low! Read it! Roosevelt is dead!" He 
was euphoric. racing around the bunker 
buttonholing his courtiers and. regaling 
them with the great news, and Goebbels 
and others expressed. similar delight ar 
the glad tidings. Hitler was convinced 
that Roosevelt's death was the work of 
divine providence, that at list the prom: 
ised turning point was in sight. Now he 
was sure the Allies would fall out among 
themselves, the Americans would begin 
fighting the Russians and they would 
have to enlist Nazi Germany against the 
Bolshevik hordes: just as Frederick the 
Great was saved at the last moment by 
the denh of the carina, history had 
now turned the tide for Hitler, Later on. 
he calmed down somewhat and slumped 
back into his armchair, exhausted by his 
frenzy of jubilation, looking vastly re 
lieved, 1 didn’t know whether to pity or 
tasics: E suppose 
rapeutio—a means 
of staving off the reality of impending 
defeat and almost certain death 

PLAYBOY: Did you feel any personal sym 
pathy for Hider at this poini 
SPEER: Again. 1 could not help but expe 
rience pangs of pity for him, although 
knew he was the author of all our mis 
fortu wl di 


despise such ecapist 


they were at least th 


TE 


tly responsible for the 
devastation of our country and for the 
death of millions on both sides. I it had 
not been for the scorched-earth policy, 1 
would certainly have felt far more sym. 
pathy for his condition, but his vicious 
determination to carry the nation with 
him to destruction had severed my old 
bonds of loyalty and affection, It was then 


that 1 plotted. his assissination 
PLAYBOY: Why did you decide on such 
drastic action? 

SPEER: | realized that if Hitler were re- 
moved from the leadership of the Reich, 
our people might still have a cl 


surviv 


nice of 


amd postwar regeneration, Aft 
er much soubsearching thro 
t early in 1915, 1 came to the deci 
that E must kill Adolf Hitler 
PLAYBOY: But isn’t it true that you never 
actually lifted a finger against him? 
SPEER: Yes, my assassination plot never 
got beyond the planni 
is one reason | refused to use it as a 
int in Nuremberg and preter 
wn today, In any case, my 


phout it 


nig 


sioi 


stage, and that 


defense | 
to play it 


plan was never of the same caliber as 
that of the July 20 plotters; D had no 
alternative government in mind; I merely 
te Hitler be 
could cause more death and destr 
PLAYBOY: How did you intend to assassi 
nate him? 

SPEER: While strolling through the cl 
cellery gardens, 1 had observed the venti 
lation shaft of Hitler's bunker, Hidden 


e he 


wished to elimin 


tion. 


by a small shrub was the air-intake open- 
ing, which passed air into the bunker 
through a purifying filter system. In my 
armaments work, I had developed a close equally well. 1 then spoke with Hen- 
association with Dieter Stahl, the head of 
munitions production, and we ha 
ew nerve gas called Tabun, 
highly letha 
the filtration process could 
not reduce its potency. 

I knew that Stahl was no friend of the 

ime, as I once had to intervene with 
gauleiter Sturtz of Brandenburg to save 
him from arrest by the Gestapo for "de- 


bout Tabun as we sat in our 
air-raid shelter 
He must | 
by my request, but he replied frankly, 


denly, as the expk 
in the background, T blurted out 
> bring the war to an den, too, and the walls were illuminated 
ant to try to conduct the gas — by scarchlights. For a moment, 1 panicked 
into the chancellery bunker.” Stahl 

ed this treason 
with no change in his voice or expres 
nised to obtain samples of the 


Unfortunately, he s 
‘abun had to be fired by a detonating 
shell, as it be 


schel, 
est 


once 


so lethal and so of 


nd in mid-February, 1 


heavy raid. on 
been. bewildered 


during 


tiveness of the gas. Sud 
n of bombs rattled 
It is suh 


us news calmly a 


gas in the First 


discovered that 


al only after 


ie operatios 


the bunker's chief en 


our whole scheme 
reconnoitered the 


and thought my plot 1 
nd, but it turned out to 
dence; Hitler had been reminiscing about 
his own temporary blinding by poison 
World War 
decided to order precautions a 


enemy gas attack. result, 


to it, in any case. 


sassination attempt came to noth 


scemed 


xessible to 


throughout the bunker. Stahl, however, 
promised to get hold of a stock of or 
y poison gas, which could do the job 


reer, and 
complete overhaul of the 
filtration system to improve the freshness 
in the bunker. To my gratification, 
he responded swiftly and dismantled the 
filters, leaving the bunker defenseless to 
traditional poison gases. 

But a few days later, while 
still engaged in requisition 
fell 
chancellery 
and discovered that the old ventilation 
shaft had been replaced on Hitler's 
ders by a ten-foot-high chimney, which 
le the air intake in 
e on ground level. SS guards with 
achine guns now pa 


Stahl was. 
g the gas 
when 
garden 


olled the gar- 


id been discovered, 
ave been 


had 
an 


which was useless in this — PLAYBOY: It has a rather halfhearted ring 
since the blast would have wrecked 


the air ducts needed to conduct the gas SPEER: Ar the time like 


iy- 


desperate and courageous act; but looked 
at in hindsight, the whole episode docs 
now appear somewhat absurd. Actually, 
1 was far more relieved than upset when 
it was frustrated. I don't think I would 
have been able to go through with it. 
PLAYBOY: You were alone with Hitler on 
many occasions and you carried a side- 
arm. Would you have been incapable 
of shooting him? 

SPEER: That would have required far too 
much coura 1 could never have con 
fronted Hitler with a pistol. I was intel- 
lectually free of his thralldom at this 
point, but not emotionally. Looking 
back on it, I am glad that circumstances 
aborted the plot, Even if 1 had finally 
been able to summon up the fortitude to 
kill Hitler, it would have added just onc 
more stain to my conscience, My plot 
was actually the culmination of the moral 
degradation to which my association 
with the regime had led me; for years 
I had lived among mass murderers and 
criminals without ever giving a thought 
to it, I had been corrupted by my own 
pride and ambition, and now I was allow- 
ing my detestation of Hitler's policies to 
lad me to one more crime. Hitler de- 
served to diebut not by my hand, 
PLAYBOY: When did you last see him alive? 
SPEER: Our final meeting clearly expressed 
my ambivalent emotions, I eagerly an- 
ticipated his death, yet 1 simultaneously 
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mourned his last pathetic hours of life 
Once Hitler's 
had been thwarted and he could cause 


scorched-earth orders 
no more wanton waste of human lives, 
my feelings of pity for his plight grew in 
intensity. This was certainly naive, per 


haps even indecent, in view of his 
crimes, but 1 had shared too much with 
final 


work was over; our 


him for too long to resist this 


emotion, My war 
armaments industry had been wiped out 
of existence and there was nothing morc 
I could do to affect the 
war one way or another 


course of the 
Yet 1 could not 
Hitler's will was a 
from 


rest, Tt was as if 


palpable force, calling out to me 
the rubble of Berlin to the estate near 
Wilsnack where I paced back 
in my room. Something of me way still 


possessed by Hitler, and I knew I must 


ind forth 


see it to the grave 
1 flew April 22. As I 
ipproached. Hitler's bunker 


to Berlin. on 
1 was quite 


aware that his capricious nature might 


have turned against me since our last 


meeting, perhaps on the basis of fresh 


cvidence of my sabotage of the scorched 
earth policy, and I knew it was quit 


possible that I was going to my death 


Hitler had just executed 


prother-in-law for attempti 

Berlin 
inegunned in the 
V similar fate 


yet D was st 


family to safety outside the poor 


devil had been m 


chancellery garden might 


well await mc y calm 


imd not at all unnerved. Th 


1$ not 


courage but more a sense of fatalism, of 


The thought crossed n 
Hitler 


refusing to destroy German industry, it 


predestination 


mind that if executed me for 


might redound to the credit of my fami 


ly and soften their lot in the postwar 


years. I suppose 1 was also somewhat 


numb and drained by the cumulative 


strain of the last months; I no longer 
really cared if I lived or died 
chancellery in late 


1 tortuous ride through 


treets. Most of Berlin 


I arrived at the 
afternoon, after 


the rubble-litter 


was in ruins as the result of aerial bom: 


bardment and the recent. pounding by 
When 1 was ush 


his manner was 


Soviet heavy artillery 
cred into Hitler's office 
cool, reflecting none of the warmth clic 
ited by my avowal of support several 
weeks before. He was now obviously 


keeping his emotions under 


What do you think?” he asked me 


“Of course your wife doesn't understand you.” 


Should I stay here or fly to Berchtesga 
den? Jodl has told me that tomorrow is 

1 knew that, no 
his life 


the last chance for th, 


mauer what he did was num 


sted he re 


bered in weeks, and I s 


main in Berlin rather than prolong the 
a few 


agony on the Obersalzberg for 


we days. 1 told him, “It seems to me 


better, if it must be, that you end your 
life here in the capital as the Fähre 
rather than in your weekend house 


Hitler just nodded wearily and, for 


once, there was no more talk about the 


ge sensation 


tide turning. I had the st 


that I was facing a walki 


was devoid of any spark of lile 


corpse; he 
listless 
drained 

He spoke of his death without great 
interest I, too, have resolved to stay 
here. 1 only wanted to hear your view 
added, in an 


once more," He empty 


voice I shall not 


fight personally 


that 1 would 


There is always the € 
wounded and fall into the hands 


Russians alive. 1 don't want my 


only be 


enemies to disgrace my body, either. I've 
that I be 


looked off into space for a moment and 


given orde cremated,” He 


when he resumed. 


F 


his voice was quiet 


n Braun wants to depart this life 


with me, and I'll shoot Blondi [his Alsa 
tian dog) beforehand, Believe me, Speer 
it is casy for me to end my life. A brief 


moment and I'm freed of everythin 
liberated from this painful existence.” 1 
did not know what to say. | had ihe 
already 


dead, that whatever demon had possessed 


ensation that his vital core was 


him for most of his life had now depart 


vaps gluued on the | 


Hitler's 


suffering it had wreaked, leaving 


iell behind. But as 1 lookec 


I felt 


physical 


into th dead eyes that over the 


ears, a part of me 


oul, per 


In any € 


, I was suddenly possessed 


by an overwhelming sense of remorse 


whether for Hitler, for myself or for all 


he unknown victims of our mutual mac 


ness, 1 do not know. In a shaking voice 


1 heard myself admitting to him that 1 


His eyes briefly filled with tears 


iid nothing. Somehow, it was desperate 


ly important to me to make some flicker 
of human contact with Hitler, even in 


this lifeless state. I stammered that 1 wa 


willing to stay in Berlin and shave 
fate, but he did not react; perhaps he 
knew I did not really mean Some 


er if he 


times I w had known all 


ilong of n molition 


orders and had allowed me incom 


prehensible reasons of his ow 
struct his policies. It was onc 


mysteries of his strange. persona 


I will never unravel. But there is t 
that he had hundreds shot for far less. 
PLAYBOY: What would you have done if 
Hitler had taken you up on your offer to 
stay in Berlin to the end? 

SPEER: I don't know 


It was an irrational 


TUM 


" 


Their garden? Just a 
window box on a city street. 
But they're choosy. They 
want it splashed with color,- 

All year round. 

Theircigarette? Viceroy. 
They wont settle for less. 
Its a matter of taste. 


Viceroy gives you all the taste, all the time. 


; CEROY 
VICEROY 


€ 
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"Fifi, i's me—Pyour master!" 


and impetuous thing to say, as even in 
those dark hours I was not suicidally 
inclined, But I was so swept with con. 
flicting emotions that 1 was almost. inca 
pable of rational thinking. Fortunately, 
our conversation was interrupted by 
General Krebs, who delivered the daily 
situation report to Hitler. I did not sce 
Hitler ag 


around midn 


r the next few hours, but 
ht, Eva Bra 


an SS orderly to invite me to her spare 


1 dispatched 


bur pleasantly furnished room in the 
bunker. She was stran 
laxed. "How about a boule of cham 


pagne for our farewell?” she said lig 


And some ets? I'm sure you haven't 


caten for a long timc." I was moved by 


her thoughtfulness, and we settled down 


to a late-night snack of Moet et Chandon 


and cakes. The very normality of the 


atmosphere was abnormal under the cir- 
cumstances, She told me, “You know, it 


l that you came back once more 


was ge 


The Führer had assumed you would be 


working against him. But your visit has 
proved the opposite to him, hasn't i?" I 
could not answer her. "Anyhow," sl 

went on. "he liked what you said to him 


today. He has made up his mind to stay 


here, and I am staying with him. And 
you know t rest, too, of course 
I wish there was something | could 


have said to her, some argument I could 


have vanced to save her young lile 
but of course there was no way I could 
intl 
back to Munich," she continued, "but I 


re." Eva 


her. "He wanted to send me 


refused; I've come to end it 


Braun, Hitler's much-maligned mistress, 
was the only person in the bunker with a 
capacity for compassion; she asked me 
sadly, "Why do so many more people 
have to be killed? és all for 


nothing. Her words echoed in my 


mind as we said our goodbyes, Eva main 


tain vant serenity 


ier poig 

It was three o'clock in the morning 
when 1 left her room, but Hitler was still 
vodbye. He 
d, shrunken, trem 


up and I saw him to siy 


bling, a human shadow. I was b. 


ly affected by our last meeting and 


strangely bewildered. Was this wraith the 


man I had believed in, revered, loved. 


hated for so long, the almighty Führer to 


whom I had devoted all my physical and 
mental powers for the past 15 years? As 
he said farewell, he was cold and indif- 


ferent. He shook my h 
and said, "So, you're leavin 
Wiedersehen." Nothii 


sion of good wishes, neither thanks nor 


nd. perfunctorily 
€ 1. Auf 


else—no expres- 


recrimination, no sentiment whatsoever. 


Suddenly, I realized I would never see 


this mysterious man again, and life with- 


out him to either love or hate suddenly 


seemed a dismaying prospect. In both 


loyal service and bitter opposition, he 
had become my universe. Shaken, I 
mumbled some promise to return, but he 


knew it was our final meeting and, with 


out emotion, turned his back on me. For 


the last time, I had been dismissed from 
the Führer's presence. 

Dazed and exhausted by the events 
of the day, I left the bunker and walked 


through the deserted chancellery, its gut 


ted windows gaping like the eye sockets 
of some stone skeleton. A spectral silence 


hung over the city: The normal street 


noises of Berlin were ne and the only 


sounds were the muted explosions of 
distant Soviet lls. Years o, I had 
built this chancellery at the peak of my 
with 
pride in my accomplishment. Now I left 


powers and ambition, burnin, 


it in ruins, aloi 


with the better part of 
my life. 1 flew out of Berlin that night 
ind. returned to my family in Schleswig. 
Holstein. 

Several days later, on May 1, 1945, 
the radio announced the news of Hitler's 
death. I had just moved into a small 
room at the headquarters of Admiral 
Docnitz, who had been appointed head 


of a new provisional government by Hit 


ler in the last days of his life, and as I 


unpacked my suitcase, 1 discovered a 


aph of himself that 


silver-framed phot 
Hitler had given me on my 40th birth 
1 


day. Suddenly, as if à dam had burst 


uncontrolla. 


inside me, I l 
bly. A 


finally over, but only his death had 


an weep 


relationship with Hitler was 


tered the spell. His fatal, compelling 


magic was at last overcome; the flames 


that consumed his body also freed my 


soul. But I have not been able to forg 


the fires of the ovens at Auschwitz, the 


burning cities, the charred corpses of our 
millions of victims, Nothing, not even 
Hitler's death, has freed me of that 
PLAYBOY: When did the Allies take you 
into custody 

SPEER: Not until several weeks after Hit 


ler's death. 1 and my fellow ministers in 


vernment re 


Docnitz provisional 


mained at liberty while the Allies con 
solidated their military and civil control 
PLAYBOY: Was it hard for you to accept 
your fall to common prisoner? 

SPEER: Strangely enou; 
considerable surprise at the time, it 
wasn't at all difficult, and 1 adapted 


myself psychologically to the situation 


1, and to my own 


quite quickly. Of course, for 12 years, I 
had accepted the strict discipline of a 
and, in a very real if 
unrecognized sense, 1 had been a prison 
hout the days of the Third 
Reich. albeit one who had sentenced 


totalitarian st 


er thro’ 


himself. But now, spared the burdens of 
decision making, I felt very little beyond 
an intense desire for sleep. ‘The mental 
and physical exhaustion of the preceding 
ht up 
nd there is no doubt that for 
the first few weeks of imprisonment, my 
mental faculties slackened. I was im- 
prisoned first at Mondorf, then at Krans- 


months and years had finally ca 


with me 


berg. and in September 1945, I was 
transferred to. Nuremberg, where I was 


to face charges of war crimes before the 
International Military Tribunal, 
PLAYBOY: Did you fear for your life? 
SPEER: Yes, to be honest, I did. Once I 
overcame my initial despair, which had 


brought me temporarily to the verge of 
suicide, I wanted very much to go on 
living. My thoughts were with my wile 
and my six children, with whom 1 had 
spent so little time over the past five 
years. But the months of solitude had 
given me time to think about my role in 
the war and my guilt for its terrible 
human toll. I knew it was quite possible 


crhaps even likely, that 1 would hang, 


nd I naturally feared the prospect. But 
1 also knew that 1 must pay for what 1 
was beginning to recognize as my major 
crimes, and it was at this time that I 
formulated the position I would adopt at 
the trial: that I must regard my own life 


as insignificant and assume direct per 


sonal responsibility for the collective 


vernment of which I had 


crimes of the 
been a part, My very able lawyer, Dr 


Hans Fláchsner ed intensely against 


this line, contending that, unlike most of 


the other defendants, I stood a strong 
chance of acquittal if I would mitigate 


my guilt and shift the responsibility for 


the forced-labor program to Sauckel and 


others. Legally, he was quite correct, I 
am sure: but morally, I was unable to 
accept his advice, 1 had slowly come to 
the realization that 1 was guilty; and for 
the sake of my family, my country and 
even myself, I knew I must not try to 
evade that guilt 

PLAYBOY: Yet you never pleaded guilty 

SPEER: Not explicitly, no. If I had done so 
the trial would have 
been only a formality and the jud 


on a capital cha 


would have had no choice but to deliver 
a death sentence. But in my testimony, I 
clearly and unequivocally accepted my 
responsibility for the crimes of the re 


gime, including the specific crime of 


forced labor, which was the ma 


veeruitir 


jor charge against me. 1 expressed these 


sentiments before the tri 


began in a 
d parents, I 
wrote my wife before the trial: "I must 


series of letters to my wile 


regard my life as concluded. Only then 
can I shape its finale in the way I c 
sider necessary, 1 am duty-bound to face 
this tribunal. T cannot put up a ch 
defense here, I believe you will under 
1 the children 
got that many 
millions of Germans fell for a false ideal 
It was not always easy to hold to that 
when my life swung in the bal 
ance, but fortunately, I never backed 
down from it, even at the 
ments of private. despair 

PLAYBOY: H 
gard your acceptance c 


stand, for in the end, you a 


would feel shame if I f 


avest mo: 


w did your codefendants re 


responsibility 
for the crimes of the Reich? 

SPEER: Some of them thought I was mad, 
and others misunderstood and thou 


that I was somehow trying to shift the 


blame onto them. Goering called me a 
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"second Brutus" who had betrayed his 
oath to the Führer, and others were 
equally bitter. I told the court, "In polit- 
ical life, there is a responsibility for a 
man's own sector. For that he is, of 
course, fully responsible. But beyond 
that, there is a collective responsibility 
when he has been one of the leaders. 
Who else is to be held responsible for 
the course of events, if not the closest 
sociates around the chief of state? 
Even in an authoritarian system, this 
collective responsibility of the leaders 
must exist; there can be no attempting 
to Withdraw from the collective responsi- 
bility after the catastrophe. . . . I have 
this obligation all the more since the 
chief of government has withdrawn from 
his responsibility to the German people 
and to the world." These statements al- 
ienated me even further from the major- 
ity of my codefendants, but I refused to 
temper them in private or in the witness 
box. It was as if I was purging myself. 
Flüchsner wanted me to play down my 
coresponsibility with Sauckel for the 
forced-labor program: but again. 1 told 
the court that I shaved full guile with 
auckel, This dismayed my attorney, but 
it liberated me; with each confession, I 
felt freer. But 1 was still deeply depressed 
throughout the trial, The overwhe! 
ing evidence of the atrocities in the con- 
centration camps. preyed on my mind, 
preventing me from sleeping: images 
of the doomed. Jews, especially the wom- 
en and children, kept recurring in my 
mind. All this, I thought, was done by a 
government which I strove with 
energy to keep in power. Four 
of tireless effort, and in the end, 
was left in my mind was a mother hold- 
her baby in her arms as she entered. 
the gas chamber, I felt defiled, as if my 
life had turned to ashes in my mouth. I 
used to think: What will my own chil- 
dren think of me when they grow up 
and learn of these crimes for which their 
father shared responsibility? Th will 
view me as a monster, I sometimes 
viewed myself as harshly. 
PLAYBOY: You were sentenced to 20 years’ 
imprisonment, primarily for your role in 
the forced-labor program. Do you regard 
that sentence as fair? 
SPEER: I most definitely do—eminently 
fair and just. After what had happened, 
ny penalty would have been just—even a 
death sentence, although 1 wanted to live 
as much as any man. A few weeks aft- 
er my sentence, I wrote in my dia 
“There are things for which one is 
even if one might offer excuses—simply 
because the scale of the crimes is so over- 
whelming that by comparison, any human 
excuse pales to insignificance.” I believed 
that then and I believe it now. 
PLAYBOY: Some historians have contended 
that the. Nuremberg trial was an act of 
revenge by the victors on the vanquished 
icto 


crimes was juridically invalid. How do 
you feel about such criticism? 

SPEER: I disagree most emphatically. The 
principles of international jurisprudence 
established at Nuremberg are, in my 
opinion, among the most heartening and 
noble developments of the 20th Century. 
They established a moral basis on which 
to judge the actions of great powers, a 
principle of vital importance in a world 
of rockets and hydrogen bombs. I sin- 
cerely believe the principles of Nurem- 
berg are of enduring value to humanity. 
PLAYBOY: Critics of American involvement 
Indochina contend that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment is in violation of the Charter of 
the International Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg and is guilty of both crimes 
inst hu y and crimes of aggressive 
warfare. Do you agree with them? 
SPEER: I will not comment directly on the 
rights and wrongs of Vietnam or any 
contemporary war, because my own guilt 
for the horrors of World War Two is 
much too great to allow me to smugly sit 
back and pass judgment on others. But I 
would comment indirectly by saying that 
the lessons of Nazi Germany and World 
War Two apply to all nations and a 
wars. The main reason 1 wrote my mei 
oirs was not to rehash history but to 
hold the past up to present and future 
generations as a mirror in which they 
may behold similar seeds of destruction 
in themselves, The crimes of the Third 
Reich are essentially modern crimes, 
made possible by 20th Century technol- 
ogy, which holds w it both great 
promise and great danger for human 
values, 

In my closing speech at the Nurem- 
berg trial, 1 tried to approach the root of 
this problem. Speaking as the leading 
representative of a technocracy which 
had ruthlessly perverted the tools of 
technology into instruments of mass de- 
struction, I told the tribunal, "Hitler's 
dictatorship was the first dictatorship of 
an industrial state in this age of modern 
technology, a dictatorship which em- 
ployed to perfection the instruments 
of technology to dominate its own 
people. . . . By means of such instru- 
ments of technology as the radio and 
public-address systems, 80,000,000 persons 
could be made subject to the will of one 
idual. Telephone, teletype and r: 
o made it possible to transmit th 
commands of the highest levels directly 
to the lowest organs, where, because of 
their high authority, they were executed 
uncritically." 

I told the tribunal that, in my opin- 
ion, nuclear weapons and chemical-bac- 
teriological warfare further compounded 
the problem: "The more technological 
the world becomes, the greater is the 
danger. As the former minister in charge 
of a highly developed armaments econ- 
omy, it is my last duty to state: A new 
great war will end with the destruction 
of human culture and civilization. There 


is nothing to stop unleashed technology 
and science from completing its work of 
destroying man, which it has so terribly 
begun in this war. The nightmare 
shared by many people that someday the 
nations of the world may be dominated 
by technology—that nightmare was very 
nearly made a reality under Hitler's au- 
thoritarian system. Every country in the 
world today faces the danger of being 
terrorized by technology, but in a mod- 
em dictatorship, this seems to me to be 
unavoidable. Therefore, the more tech- 
nological the world becomes, the more 
essential will be the demand for individ- 
ual freedom and the self-awareness of the 
human being as a counterpoise to tech- 
nology.” I concluded, “Consequently, this 
trial must contribute to laying down the 
ground rules for life in human society. 
What does my own fate signify, after 
all that has happened and in comparison 
with so important a goal 
PLAYBOY: You paid for your crimes with 
v imprisonment. Do you believe 
you have atoned for your guilt? 
SPEER: No, I don't. I don't believe there 
can be any atonement in this lifetime for 
sins of such huge dimension. But I also 
sincerely believe that I am a much dif- 
ferent man today than I was in 1945. In 
the isolation of imprisonment, I learned 
to look inside myself, to study my own 
weaknesses and strengths; and for the 
first time in my life, I had the leisure 
ad opportunity to read and absorb 
works ol philosophy and theology. Per- 
haps equally important to my own moral 
development, 1 was guarded at Spandau 
for 20 years by citizens of the four Al- 
lied powers against whom I had mobi- 
lized Hitler's war effort, and through 
them I was able to. discover the direct 
human results of my armaments efforts. 
Many of them had lost close relatives in 
the course of the war, particularly the 
Soviet guards, every one of whom had 
lost a wife or child or father or mother: 
v of them had seen their entire 
lies perish in the holocaust. But de- 
spite this, despite the fact that I had 
produced the bullets and bombs that 
killed and maimed their loved ones and 
devastated their country, not one of the 
Russians blamed me directly for their 
bereavement—as, in fact, they would 
have had every right to do. Throughout 
those years of imprisonment, these sim- 
ple soldiers treated me with warmth and 
friendship and consideration. At my mo: 
ments of deepest despair, when I felt I 
would never be reunited with my own 
wife or children again, they always had 
a word of comfort for me, a reassuring 
smile, a sympathetic pat on the shoulder. 
Unless someone has been in prison for 
a prolonged period, he will not compre- 
hend the importance of such under- 
standing human contact. Their kindness 
and humanity transcended ideology and 
nationalism and recrimination; we met 
not as political enemies or conquerors 


and conquered but as human beings. If I 
had to draw one single lesson from the 
horrors of World War Two, it would be 
not to depersonalize your enemy. Once 
this happens—whether it is a case of 
Nazi and Jew, Communist and capitalist 
or black and white—the greatest crimes 
re not only feasible but inevitable. The 
ideological differences t divide man- 
kind today are, when seen in historical 
perspecti transient and evanescent 
as the religious quarrels of the 16th and 
17th centuries; the difference is that in 
the 20th Gentury, man has the pow 
totally destroy the race or nation he 
views as the enemy. 

In 1917, I wrote in my cell 
dau, “The catastrophe of this war has 
proved the sensitivity of the system of 
modern civilization evolved in the course 
of centuries. Now we know that we do 
not live in an earthquake-proof struc- 
ture. The build-up of negative impulses, 
h reinforcing the other, can inexora- 
bly shake to pieces the complicated appa- 
ratus of the modern world. There is no 
halting this process by will alone. The 
danger is that the automatism of prog- 
ress will depersonalize man further and 
withdraw more and more of his self- 
responsibility." Tt is this 
our technological potential our 
moral development that makes this age 
both so challenging and so terrifying. 
We now have the power to reach the 
stars—and to destroy our own planet. 

If Adolf Hitler 1 possessed à button 
that would destroy the entire world, he 
would have pushed it at the end. Today, 
there are such buttons in the war rooms 
of all th powers. None of the 
world's | a Hider, but the 
hatreds and rs on which Hitler 
thrived still persist, and the potential for 
mass destruction is even greater today. 
In the 1970s, an executioner never has to 
see his victims, whether they number in 
the hundreds or the thousands or the 
millions. This was the nightmare of Nazi 
Germany, the first modern state to medh 
nize murder, It is also the nightmare of 
a world of H-bombs and high-altitude jet 
bombers and intei i l ballistic 
missiles and chemical-bacteriological w 
fare. In such a world, terrorized by tech- 
nology, we are all in Auschwitz. 

I know that these instruments of death 
are in the hands of sane men, often de- 
cent men, but there were sane and 
decent men in Nazi Germany and they 
did not avert the greatest bloodbath in 
recorded history The automated jug- 
gernaut of modern mass destruction can 
all too easily achieve a momentum of its 
own, carrying the world to total anni- 
hilation. Once the beast is loosed, it ca 
travel in only one direction. The descent 
into hell can be an exhilarating ride, but 
it is a one-way trip. I know I have been 
there. I still am, 
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THE SOUNDS OF SILENCE 


the woman, he should be sure what mes- 
sage she's really sending; otherwise, he 
risks bruising his ego. What is close to 
someone of North European background 
may be neutral or distant to someone of 
Italian heritage. Also, women sometimes 
use space as a way of misleading a man 
and there are few things that put men 
off more than women who communicate 


contradictory messages—such as women 
who cuddle up and then act insulted 
when a man takes the next step. 

How does a woman communicate in- 
terest in a man? In addition to such 
familiar gambits as smiling at him. she 
may glance shyly at him, blush and then 
look away. Or she may give him a r 
come-on look and move in very close 
when he approaches. She may touch his 
arm and ask for a light. As she leans 
forward to light her cigarette, she may 
brush him lightly, enveloping him in 
her perfume. She'll probably continu 
to smile at him and she may use 
What ethologists call preening gestures— 
touching the back of her hair, thrusting 
her breasts forward, tilting her hips as 


she stands or 
seated, perhaps even exposing one thigh 
or putting a hand on her thigh and 
stoking it, She may also stroke her 
wrists as she converses or show the palm 
of her hand as a way ining his 
attention. Her skin may be unusually 
flushed or quite pale, her eyes brighter, 
the pupils larger. 

If a man sees a woman whom he 
wants to attract, he tries to present 


crossing her legs if she's 


(continued from page 148) 


himself by his posture and stance as 
someone who is self-assured. He moves 
briskly and confidently. When he catch- 
es the eye of the woman, he may hold 
her glance a little longer than normal. If 
he gets an encouraging smile, he'll move 
in close and engage her in small talk. 
As they converse, his glance shifts over 
her face and body. 


He, too, may make 
preening gestures—straightening his tie, 
smoothing his hair or shooting his cuffs. 
How do people learn body language? 
The same way they learn spoken lan- 
by observing and imitating people 
around them as they're growing up. 
Little girls imitate their mothers or an 
older female. Little boys imitate their 
fathers or a respected uncle or a charac- 
ter on television. In this way, they learn 
the gender signals appropriate for their 
sex. Regional, class and ethnic patterns 
of body behavior are also learned in 
childhood and persist throughout life. 


guage 


Such patterns of masculine and femi- 
nine body behavior vary widely from one 
culture to another. In America, for ex- 
ample, women stand with their thighs to 
gether. Many walk with their 
tipped slightly forward and their upper 
arms close to their body, When they 
sit, they cross their legs at the knee or, 
if they are well past middle age, they may 
cross their ankles. American men hold 
their arms away from their body, often 
swinging them as they walk 


pelvis 


They stand 
with their legs apart (an extreme exam: 
ple is the cowboy 
thumbs tucked into his belt) 


with legs apart and 
When 


“But, dear, I am acting my age." 


they sit, they put their feet on the floor 
with legs apart and, in some parts of the 
country, they cross their legs by putting 
one ankle on the other kne 

Leg behavior indicates sex, status and 
personality. It also indicates whether or 
not one is at ease or is showing respect 
or disrespect for the other person. Young 
Latin-American males avoid crossing their 
legs. In their world of machismo, the pre- 
ferred position for young males when 
with one another (if there is no older 
dominant male present to whom they 
must show respect) is to sit on the base of 
their spine with their leg muscles relaxed 
and their feet wide apart. Their respect 
position is like our military equivalent; 
spine straight, heels and ankles together 
—almost identical to that displayed by 
properly brought up young women in 
New England in the early part of this 
century. 

American women who sit with their 


legs spread apart in the presence of males 
are not normally signaling a come-on— 
they are simply (and often unconsciously) 
sitting like men, Middle-class women 
in the presence of other women to whom 


they are very close may on occasion throw 


themselves down on a soft chair or sofa 
This is a signal 
that nothing serious will be taken up. 
Males, on the other hand, lean back and 
prop their legs up on the nearest object. 

The way we walk, similarly, indicates 
status, respect, mood and ethnic or cultur- 
al affiliation. 


and let themselves g 


nts of the 


The many va 
female walk are too well known to go 
into here, except to say that a man 
would have to be blind not to be turned 
on by the way some women walk—a fact 
that made Mae West rich before scien 
tists ever studied these matters. To white 
Americans, French 
males walk in a way that is both humor 
ous and suspect 


some middle-class 
There is a bounce and 
looseness to the French walk, as though 
the parts of the body were somehow un- 
related, Jacques Tati, the French movie 
actor, walks this way; so does the great 
mime, Marcel Marc 

Blacks and whites in America 
the exception of 


mm 
with 


middle- and upper- 
middle-class professionals of both groups 
—move and walk very differently from 
each other. To the blacks, whites often 
lin 
Black males, on the 


seem incredibly stiff, almost mechanica 


their movements, 
other hand, have a looseness and coordi- 
nation that frequently 
le uneasy; it’s too different, too inte- 
rated, too alive, too male, Norman Mail- 


kes whites a 


om the 
shoulders, like bears, but blacks and hip- 
pies walk from the hips, like cats. 

All over the world, people walk not 
only in their own characteristic way but 
have walks that communicate the nature 
of their involvement with whatever it is 
they're doing. The purposeful walk of 


er has said that squares walk 


e living Cutty Sark. 


Cutty Sark, greatest of the clipper ships, still lives at Greenwich, England. 
Since 1957, when she was opened as a memorial to Britain's merchant seamen, 
over 4 million people have walked her decks, marveled at her fantastic 
display of clipper era memorabilia and tried, if only for a moment, 
to experience the magic of the days of wooden ships and iron men. 


The Long John Silver figurehead 
collection, the last remains of over 100 

famous merchantmen and only one of the many 
clipper era exhibits on view aboard Cutty Sark 


Cutty Sark’s cutty sark. 
Cutty wore, atop her 
mainmast, this guilded 
replica of the short skirt 
that gave her her name. It 
was lost off Africa in 1916, 
discovered some 40 years 
later in London. Today, 

k aboard, it's one of 

k's proudest relics. 


Cutty's latest Master, 
Capt. D. Reid, 36 years 
at sea, full of yarns 
about Cutty Sark and 
his own days as a sail 
and steam Master in 


the Far East trade. 


Eat padhat. 
EROR cone 
veer fe 335 to 

Cutty Sark's century-old reputation is honored by the Scots whisky D MEME 

that took her name. For generations, Cutty Sark has blended 

only Scotland's best whiskies to create the exceptional 

Cutty Sark taste...and the character only Cutty Sark can offer 


tty Sark. It stands alone. You'll know why. 


[o 


id Bottled in Scotland, 
Blended 36 Proof 


Cutty Sark...the only one of its kind. 
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North Europeans is an important com- 
ponent of proper behavior on the job. 
Any male who has been in the military 
al it is to walk proper 


knows how essen 
ly (which makes for a continuing source 
of tension between blacks and whites in 
the Service). The quick shuffle of serv 
ants in the Far East in the old days was 
a show of respect. On the island of Truk 
when we last visited, the inhabitants even 
had a name for the respectful walk that 
one used when in the presence of a chief 
or when walking past 
The term was sujan, which meant to be 


1 chief's house 


humble and respectful 
The notion that people communicate 


volumes by their gestures, facial expres 


sions, posture and walk is not new; ac 
tors, dancers, writers and psychiatrists 
have long been aware of it. Only in 


recent. years, however, have scientists be 
gun to make 


body 


systematic. observations. of 
Ray L. Birdwhistell of 


Pennsylvania is onc 


motions. 
the University of 
of the pioneers in body-motion research 


and coined the term kinesics to describe 


this field. He developed an elaborate 
notation system to record both facial 
ind body movements, using an approach 
similar to that of the linguist, who 
studies the basic elements of speech 


Birdwhistell and other kinesicists such as 


Mbert Sheflen, Adam Kendon and Wil 
liim Condon take movies of people 
interacting, They run the film over and 


over again, often at reduced speed for 


frame-by-frame analysis, so that they can 


observe even the slightest body move 


ments not perceptible at normal interac 
These 
recorded in notebooks for later 


tion speeds movements are then 


lysis. 


To appreciate the importance of non 
consider 
for 


verbal-communication | systems, 
the unskilled inner-city black looki 


His handli 


time and sj 


a job. 


different from the 
dle-class pattern to create great 


alone is sufficiently 


white n 


misunderstandings on sides. The 
black is told to appear for a job interview 
at a certain time. He arrives late. The 


white interviewer concludes from his 
tardy arrival that the black is irresponsi- 
ble and not really interested in the job 
What the 
that the black time system (often referred 
to by blacks as € 
time) isn't the same as that of whites. In 
a black 


been told t0 make an appointment to sce 
Man, you 


interviewer doesn't know is 


P. T.—colored people's 


the words of student who had 


his professor must be putting 


me on. I never had an appointment. in 
my life." 


The black job 
rived late 


applicant, having ar 


for his interview, may further 


antagonize the white interviewer by his 
posture and his eye behavior. Perhaps 
he slouches and avoids looking at the 
interviewer; t0 him, this is playing it 


cool. To the however, he 
may well look shifty 
ested. The 


interviewer 
ind sound uninter 
interviewer has failed to no: 
actual 
cagerness in the black's behavior 


signs of interest and 


such as 


the subtle shift in the quality of the 


voice—a gentle and tentative excitement 


an almost imperceptible change in the 


cast of the eyes and a relaxing of the 


jaw muscles 


Moreover, correct reading of black 
white behavior is continually complicated 
by the fact that both groups are com 


prised of individuals—some of whom try 


to accommodate and some of whom make 
ommodate 


Ameri 


it a point of pride not to a 
At present 


cans, when thrown into contact with one 


this means that many 


another, are in the precarious position of 


not knowing which pattern applies, Once 


identified and analyzed, nonverbal-com 


munication systems can be taught, like a 


“Milady, there's a cardinal on the 


window sill 


Without this training 
we respond to nonverbal communications 
own culture; we 

everyone’s behavior as if it were our own, 
and thus we often misunderstand it 

in New York City 
ram for sending children 
dominantly black and 
Rican low-income neighborhoods to sum 


foreign language 


in terms of our read 


Several years 


there was a p 


from p Puerto 
mer school in a white upper-class neigh 
borhood on the East Side. One morning, 
» group of young black and Puerto Rican 
boys raced down the street, shouting and 
and overturning garbage cans 
A doorman from 


nearby 


screaming 
on their way to school 
apartment building chased 
m and cornered one of them inside a 
1 knife 


“ly would 


buildi The boy drew and at 


tacked the doorman, This tra 


not have occurred if the doorman had 


been familiar with the behavior of boys 


from low-income neighborhoods, where 


such antics are routine and socially accept 


ible and where pursuit would be ex 


pected to invite a violent response 


The language of behavior is extremely 
complex, Most of us are lucky to have 
under control one subcultural system 


the one that reflects our sex, class, g 


vera 


tion amd geographic region 


United States. Because of its complexity 


efforts to isolate. bits of nonverbal com 


munication and valize from them 


we in vain; you don't become an instant 


expert on. people's behavior by watchi 


them at cocktail parties. Body lar 
isn’t something that’s independent of 
the person, something that cin be donned 


and doffed like 
Our 


leagues has shown that, far 


a suit of clothes, 


research and that of our col 
from being 
communication 


1 superficial form ol 


that can. be consciously manipulated 
nonyerbal-communication systems are in 
fabric of the 
Ervin 


has demonstrated, into society itself 


terwoven into the person. 
Goffman 
They 


and woof of daily interac 


ality and, as sociologist 


we the warp 
tions with others and they influence how 
one expresses oneself, how one experi 
ences oneself as a man or a woman 
Nonverbal 
members of your own group what kind 
you feel 


o and work in a 


communications signal to 


of person you are, how about 
others, how you'll fit i 
group, whether you're assured or anx 
to which you feel c 
standards of your own 


as well as deeply significant feel 


ious, the degree 


fortable with the 
culture 
state 


ings about the self, including the 


of your own psyche. For most of us, it's 


difficult tc 


accept the reality of another's 
And 
become 


behavioral system: of course, 
will fully knowl 
edgeable of the importance of every non- 


nonc 


of us ever 


verbal signal. But as long as each of us 


realizes the. power of these 


society's diversity can be a source of g 


ignals, this 


strength rather than a further—and subtly 


powerful—source of division. 


WHAT TANQUERAY DID FOR THE FIREPLUG, HATHAWAY DOES FOR BLAZER STRIPES 


(The shirt fabric: DuPont Dacron* polyester and cotton.) 


Doubtless you have 
observed that the bottle in 
which iqueray puts its 
admirable gin is a replica of a 
London fireplug, circa 1890. 

Blazer-stripe shirts have 
also been part of the London 
scene since heaven knows 
when. Above you see how 


Hathaway has appropria! 
these handsome old stripes, 
adjusted their proportions, 
embellished them —and 
turned them into something 
likely to set a new trend in 
shirt designs. 

Notice the subtle 
embroidery, almost 


subliminal in its effect, that 
corates the stripes 
themselves. Also notice that 
the white stripes r 
wider than the cc 
stripes. This will look cooler 
on hot summer days, and any 
good psychologist will tell you 
that when you look cooler 


you feel cooler. 


collar gives z 
linen at the neck. Its points: 


ah 
st 


's new Warwick 


good show of 


Hatha 


py medium between 
its and spreads. $14. 


Hathaway. 
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LEAD 
WOMIEN 
AROUND BY 
THE, NOSE. 


Flying Dutchman. Mysteriously aromatic. : 
Blended from 18 of the world’s most savory tobaccos. You'll like it. Women love it. 


N e 
NACE IN HOLLAND BY THEOOORUS NIE MEYER HOLLANE DING TOBACCO BLENDER SINCE 1815, 


WHITE HOUSE! 


SAINT EAST 


1 neri 
( pe | SAINT 
I r HEFL d 
better 
MNT 
T EFLIN. H ANDS 
mernis look 
ANDS f Th h 
ks a lot. Wher 1 T on l 
h 
Hold it / into merit 
FONDA: Not g um. I got a live SANDS: Oh, Mas I missed you, bab 
urnas: Will you ? neris: Lucinda, what the hell 
FoNbA: What's that MART! nd instinctive sanns: How many years have you been 
neris: Before you consic hing nd x^ 
T 
with this 
LOSI-UI ieri I 
I 
get through. to 


Write a letter 


wry, FI get it all down, What's that 


there's nothing at 


wney Gen 


EASTW 


^ couple of important 
things have come up 


nerts: What important things? 
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sanps: Just an hour, baby. Then 
you'll be my hostage on Air Force One 
We fly to Cuba, I get off. You go back. 
You say you talked me out of my de- 
mands. You're a big hero and nobody's 
the wiser. Simple? 

meriin: Lucinda, you'd do all this for 
just one hour with me? 

sanps: Baby, it’s worth it. 

meriin (shaking his head): I'm the 
President. I can't — 

SAND: God, baby, 
down after all this. 


don't shoot me 


neruis: But don't you see? Ill never 
work. They'll 

saxos: Nobody'll go near that door. 
They think 1 have a real bomb. 


nerts: This is insane. 

SAND: So what? Live for an hour! 

She kisses him. Then she playfully 
tickles his stomach. Something awakens 
within him, He smiles and suddenly he 
is chasing her around the room 

ra (huffing and puffing): God, how 
I missed you. Those fantastic nights we 
used to steal together back in New York, 

She stops running, reaches into her 


pocket and takes out the tattered re- 
mains of a blanket. 

sANDs: Mase, look what I have. 

HEFLIN (ecstatic): My ba , . , my ba- 
ba. ... You kept it? 

saxps: Of course Mommy kept it 

He takes it from her and presses it 
to his face. 

HEFLIN: Masie so happy, he wanna ery. 

She sits down in a chair and sits him 
down on her lap. 

sANDs: You sit down on Mommy's lap, 
Mommy take off your clothes and Mom- 
my make all bettah, 

She begins to undress him, 

HEPLIN (pressing the blanket to his face 
and leaning against her bodice); Mom: 
my moomie nonny noonie neeny 

CUT TO CLOSE-UP of a vase of b 
in a corner of the room 
chanical device concealed inside. 


gonias 
We see à me 
cur To 
Seated at a tape re 
with earphones on, is JACKSON 
HOLD ON JACKSON. MUSIC UP. SUPERIM 
vor closing casteredit crawl. FADE TO 
black. 


an adjoining room 


corder, 


“Say, lady, don't you think you're carrying 
this thing a bit too far?" 


Steve McQueen 


(continued from page 116) 
. wealthy Kansan who plays Bach 
tapes alone late at night and who has 
survived the Grand Prix and sports 
car circuits for nearly 20 years, a totally 
improbable feat that makes him senior 
to every other driver now running in 
Europe. So do several hardhanded Eng 
lishmen: Derek Bell, Vie Elford, David 
Piper, John Miles, Jonathan Williams. 
Everyone watches these men. Some 
sets them apart, and it is not 
r. Professional racing drivers do 
not swagger. Not Stirling Moss, not Ma 
rio Andretti, n io, not the late Jim 
Clark nor the a Bruce McLaren, Cale 
Yarborough, the stock-car driver, seems 


a dou 


th 
sw 


to swagger, but that is because he is so 
burly and short that he rolls when he 
walks, The Marquis de Portago walked 
in beauty—his own incredible male 


beauty surrounded by a 
attendant female beauty—bue that is 
not the same thing. Porfirio Rubiros 
who was a fairly good driver, swaggered 
a little, but he was an amateur, 


lush growth of 


The watcher knows. of course, that 
the drivers lay their lives on the line 
against unfavorable odds, and that is 


one thing that sets them apart, Yet that 
difference is in the mind 
Other differences nag the eye: an occa 
sional Hicker of abnormal physical quick 
ness, when they are 
lazing about waiting to drive: the facial 
erosion of hours of incredibly sustained 
mental concentration. And it may be t 
the eye is made uneasy not by somethin 
present but by something missing: the 
small habits of uncertainty that blur nor 
mal men. 


»erver's 


observable even 


Uncertainty is disastrous in ra 


ing, and it is totally absent in their 
manner. 
A contrast teases the mind. Several 


actors who will play drivers in the film 
hand to observe the men whose 
nerisms they must counterfeit, Like 
the drivers, they wear white fireproof 
driving suits, and their fire masks sag 
loose at the neck, ready to be pulled up 
under the eyes, Jesse James The 
actors’ faces are good: hard. rather than 
handsome. Yet there is no confusing 
actor with driver, It is hard to say why, 
Maybe the actors blink more often. 


shion. 


Before one of McQueen's side-by-side 
runs with the big Porsche and the GT-40, 
John Sturges takes Slotemaker, the cam 
era-car driver, off to the side of the track. 
"You don't need to say anything about 
this,” he tells him, “but hold it down a 
te. He tends to go faster than he has 
Slotemaker nods in total agreement. 
Sturges is right, without any question, If 
the fastest possible speed through a given 
turn is 110 mph, there is no cinematic 
reason to take the curve at 109. Five miles 
slower will look just as fast on the screen, 


and the chance of a dead actor will be 
greatly diminished. 

Yet here is another certainty, and 
Sturges, an old friend who directed 
McQueen's best early films, knows it 
well: If McQueen had overheard this 
conversation, his first impulse would 
have been to order both Sturges and 
Slotemaker off the lot. Something like 
this has already happened, though not 
to Sturges, During the first few days of 
filming, a Belgian driver who had worked 
in some of the scenes gave an interview 
to a provincial newspaper in another part 
of France, A story appeared saying that 
he was doubling the driving scenes for 
McQueen. There was reasonable doubt 
that the man had said this at all—he may 
have said, “Iam doubling for the actors," 
or something equally truthful, and the 

may have been the French re- 
No matter; McQueen, in a cold 
rage, ruled the driver off the sei 

Something s going 
on here. Doubling McQueen would, in 
fact, make splendid sense. Modern sports 
cars are not open roadsters but coupes, 
nd the shapes of the drivers inside them 
e only dimly visible. Roadsters, m 
over, would not help much; it is impossi- 
ble to tell, even when standing directly 
beside him, whether a driver wearing a 
cloth fire mask, enveloping crash helmet 
and Plexiglas face shield is McQueen or 
somebody else, Paying customers. will 
assume that McQueen used a double, 
there being no visual evidence to the 
contrary. (Actually, they will be twice 
wrong. During the shooting of one traf- 
fic scene, when there was a temporary 
shortage of Mé 
Queen jumped into a Ferrari and drove 
it for the cameras. Thus the hottest male 
star in the business, give or take Paul 
Newman, doubled for a $850a-week 
nondriving actor, while Sturges, burning 
t the stupidity of this, clutched at his 
bald scalp for hair to pull out.) 

Members of the film com; 
of course, that McQueen does his own 
driving, but they are not much im- 
pressed. Heroics are unprofessional, and 
that is the dirtiest word that movie 
people know how to pronounce. "There 
is only one audience that McQueen can 
be playing to. He is movie people him- 
self, and he knows what heroics are 
worth. But he values, past anything that 
ble men like Sturges can name, 
the respect of the professional drivers. 

And in a way he has it. "He's really 
quite a good driver, you know," says 
Derek Bell, the young English driver who 
is leading the Formula 1I circuit at the 
moment The opinion is volunteered, 
not asked for, and it is sincere; race 
drivers as good as Bell do not have to 
flatter movie stars. Bell goes on to say 
that, no, "McQueen's not in our class, 
but he's not meant to be. He handles 
the car well. One can't tell, with prac- 
tice he might have been very good 


crror 


porter 


more than a movie 


profesional drivers, 


any know, 


“Shut those elevators 
Get back to your desks 


indeed.” The drivers know that McQueen 
is a good amateur motorcycle racer, and 
they give him credit for a surprising 
second-place finish in 1970's Sebring 
l2hour sportscar race, Codriver Peter 
Revson turned most of the laps, but 
McQueen did his stint well, and he did 
it despite the fact that his left foot w 


in a cast as the result of a racing acc 
dent three weeks earlier, Only a horri- 
| "No!" from the CBS money men 


kept him from driving in the 1970 r 
at Le Mans 

Bell and the others reserve the 
last measure of acceptance, Professional 
is a heavy them, too. The 
drivers go very fast when the came 
re turning, but when they circle back 
to line up for the retake they stroke in 
t 70 mph, just fast enough to keep tire 
d brakes safely hot, Only McQueen 
hits the red line on the run back. He is 
always first. No one says it, but this is 
bush. 


e 


word with 


s 


“Have we cast the girl yet? 
questioner is a very young assistant 
director named Les Sheldon. Assistant 
directors are supposed to know every- 
thing that is happening in a production 
company, so that when the coffee wagon 
rolls on set they will be right there to 
get a fresh cup for the director. Told 
that the female lead has not yet been 
hired, Sheldon says that is what he had 
heard, and walks off looking glum. 

A doubter can kick the tires of Mc- 
Queen's Porsche, and he has no trouble 


The 


learning exactly how much the film is 


going to cost ($5,500,000, $6,800,000, 
$8,000,000, "at least $10,000,000"), but 


! Call Muzak! 


other certainties tend 10 be negative, It 
is absolutely certain that last week some- 
one did the impossible and overturned a 
Chapman crane, an extremely expensive 
motorized camera boom not duplicable 
in Europe. There is no doubt that 
shooting was delayed for two and a half 
hours earlier this week because the 
windshield wiper of a Ferrari broke at 
the beginning of a rain scene. 

It is well established that al- 
though three writers, including rrAvnov's 
racecar expert Ken W. Purdy, are at 
work in trailers parked in a field be- 
hind the business office, no script exists 
yet, so that if a female lead were on hand 
there would be nothing for her to do but 
wash her hair. Not even the story line is 
absolutely clear, except that McQueen 
will neither win the race nor die in 
a crash. Director Sturges and Purdy, 
brought in a few weeks ago by Sturges to 
write a script that remained stubbornly 
unwritten after 17 months of effort by 
other writers, want to start the action 
three or four days before the race, so 
that Sturges will have time to establish 
cha McQueen. wants to begin 15 
minutes before the race and finish 15 
minutes after it ends, using no flashbacks, 
letting all the film's interest hang on the 
swirl and snarl of the cars. He also talks 
of doing the film without a script, a near 
impossibility for such a ponderous pro- 
duction. "We're going to cap it up. so no 
one will want to do a racing film again," 
he says. “I just hope CBS has the balls to 
ride with us.” The CBS money brass is 
due in town tomorrow. 

In the meantime nobody uses the 
ketball court. A pity; it isa fine court. It 


also 


cter 
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exists because six weeks ago, when the 
world was new and The 24 Hours of Le 
Mans still seemed a good idea, tall Robert 
Relyea thought it would be nice to have 
someplace to shoot baskets with his two 
tall sons, who were spending their sum: 
mer vacations with the film company. He 
mentioned this to Hubert Froehlich, the 
production manager, whose crew built 
Solar Village and whose reputation is for 
utter and immediate efhciency. The whim 
was instantly translated into asphalt, If 
Relyea and his sons had been oarsmen, 
Froehlich would have produced a lake 


But not ay baskets were shot before it 


became clear that the mood of the pro 


duction was not 


ortive, A pattern de 
veloped: When filming stopped for the 
day, the harassed men who ran Solar 
Productions held conferences and drank. 


The working class drank and stayed out 
of sight 

“Bullitt,” people say to each other 
now, sounding jittery. "Right, but don't 


forget Bullitt,” 


Relyea, who says "B: 
himself, explains, There were doubters 


* a good deal 


when they were making Bullitt, too. 
People said McQueen was crazy to play 
a cop. that it would sour his rebel image 
with the kids, not all of whom liked 
cops. McQueen said to hell with that 
Then Warner Bros. said he was crazy to 


do the big car-chase scene in the streets 


of San Francisco, instead of faking it 
ack 
lot. McQueen said to hell with that, 100, 


ind Warners and McQueen's Solar Pi 


safely and cheaply in the Warner 


ductions tore up a six-picture contract 


they had ed 


Now, Relyea goes on, coming to the 


good part of the story, Bullitt is gross 
ing about $35,000,000, because McQueen 
had had the guts to do the film he 
wanted, and do it right. (Presumably 
The version now visible in the neighbor 
hood theaters is so chopped up as to be 
incomprehensible.) 

Relyea reminisces cheerfully. Once he 


and McQueen and Sturges “and every 


“T enjoy these afternoons in the country more now 


that you've taken that rapid-reading course.” 


body else in the company" got them- 
selves fired when they were doing The 
Great Escape. “We were over in Ger 
too much 


many, and we were spendin 
and the 


money and taking too long 
Mirisch brothers finally got sick of it 
and said all right, that’s it, finished 
Come home. So we sent a cable saying 
we were terribly sorry, there had been 


problems, and we would be thro 
two weeks. We got back a cable saying 


we accept the apology but you didn't get 


ge. you're through now. We 


the mess 


sent another cable saying you're abso- 


lutely right, we should be hung, and in 
two weeks it will all be over. Well, how 
tion? File a law 
suit? Tell a German cop that those bad 


do you stop a pro 


men over there are stealing your equip. 
ment? We finished that film, against 
orders, and it made a lot of 
od that the CBS people 
will hear these stories over drinks the 


Yoncy." 


The odds scem g 


first night they are in Le Mans 
“So now we do a one-eighty." A great 


loose 


n appears on the face of Rob 
Slotemaker, the Dutch skid expert, and 
his pale-blue eyes take on a glaze, like 
those of a man caught up in some 
deeply personal pleasure. He accelerates 
the borrowed Porsche 911-T. As he does 
so, he fumbles for his scat belt, and 
discovers that the car has none. "Yah 
well, not necessary," says Slotemaker, at 
peace with the world. The Porsche hits 
100 kilometers an hour, or about 67 
mph, and Slotemaker says "Ready, yes 
tly to the left 
then hard to the right—"And so” 
rabs the parking brake to skid the 
rear wheels, shifts to neutral, and 


and swings the cur slig 


his eyes from the windshield to the 
rearview mirror, through which he now 
steers as the Porsche travels backward at 
0 mph 

The purpose for the onecighty 
skid,” Slotemaker says as he does 


one is that when you are 


other 


going to 


smash, maybe it is better to hit in the 
back, not in the front.” He says he will 


now d I 


a much more difficult 360-degree 


skid. He does not explain its purpose 


Fhe pavement is dry, however 


there is a tendency that the car. turns 
over. He asks his passenger to disem 


bark, because his wei, 


it on the low side 


of the car during the skid 


s second phase 
ht tip the balance. He does two 
sluing 360s, as a pair of Le Mans 
mes hired to block off the road to 


m 


genda 


civilian traffic watch in horror. Then he 
drives back to Solar Villag skiddin 
wildly for the sheer Dutch joy of it 


through a narrow side street parked sol 
idly with cars. "So that is how you make 
a square-wheeled Porsche," says Slote- 
maker. 

Driver Jonathan Williams has or 
dered a softboiled egg. It arrives. He 


To make a better diver's watch, 
we made it outside-in. 


Other divers’ watches have their elapsed time bezel outside the 
crystal, where it can clog and corrode. So we made our ITB* 660 
divers’ watches with their elapsed time bezel tucked inside. It can't 
clog, corrode, or turn accidentally 

To protect against water, the ITB* 660 has our shrinkproof 
crystal case. It’s tested to 660 fect. Guaranteed for life in writing. 

See the ITB* 660 at your Wyler jeweler. Priced from $89.50. 


*Inside Turning Bezel Wyl er 


incaflex . 
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"Oh, Charley .. . 


interested in a different kind of double-header?” 


excises the top with his table knife and 
examines the interior. Something is 
wrong. His pleasant, boyish face reflects 
horror. Does the egg harbor an omen, 
is the ruin of all space inscribed in the 
albumen? No. He summons the waitress, 
a stubby French girl. Williams indicates 
the egg. without emotion, and says in 
F 


ress considers, looks closely at Williams, 


ch that it is not cooked. The wait- 


makes her decision and takes the egg 


away. The driver, who looks 23 but is 
8, clears the egg from his mind and 


answers a question asked some moments 


before. “For a short time a few years ago 


I was the coming young driver 


His voice has a very sli 
held it for a time, then 1 slipped back 


nt edge to it. "I 


l a smile—"to 


-there is a pause a 


a not-too-dishonorable pos 

A substitute egg is put before Wil 
liams. He acknowledges it. He flicks the 
top off with a motion neither too force 


ful nor too faint, inspects its interior, 
grimaces, then announces in a neutral 
tone that this egg, too, is uncooked. The 
waitress hustles it away, Williams resumes 
his conversation. No, he no longer loves 
racing; it is now merely a business 
Deaths? Three quarters of a laugh; his 
friend Piers Courage was killed in a 
race ten days before. No, we are very 
hard-boiled about deaths. It is merely 
that What? He is having a hard 
me saying what he means. Racing has 
changed; the people, the cars... . It is 
not an explanation, nor is there one, A 
first love has cooled. Now flying absorbs 
him, he says. There are possibilities for 
piloting jobs. He does not think he will 
pursue them; he does not v 
en his second love. 

The third egg appears. It is brought 
not by the stubby, silent waitress but by 
Madame, a retired physician who is 
owner and manager of the 17th Century 
château where Williams and others of 
the film company are quartered. Mad- 


t to cheap 


ame is a formidable presence: plump, 
quick, affable, shrewd, It requires half a 
century for a French landlady to ma 
ture, and she is at the height of her 
powers. It is no digression to report 
that she is anticlerical, being French; 
that she owns a free-running pet vixen 
and that, of the dozen empty outbuild- 
ging to her château, the one 
in which she has chosen to quarter her 
vixen when hunters are abroad is the 


tea 


ings bel 


elegant baroque chapel The fox drop- 
pings have not been shoveled out in two 
id a strong man cannot stay 20 
seconds in this chapel. 

It is also worth reporting that a chà- 
teau guest, hearing what he took to be 
cannon fire one night at two AM. 
a 


years, 


crept from his bed to see Madame, in 


flowing peignoir, out on the lawn assas- 


sinating ducks with a shotgun. The next 


morning she admitted to having done 
away with about 40 of the chàteau flock, 
kept to provide guests with canard à 
l'ora Thees quack-quack-quack all 
night," she explained, "finally, my tem- 
per is los" Can Williams cope with 


such an adversary? 

Madame expresses regret, but this egg. 
she is sure, is sufficiently cooked. It is 
difhcult these days to hire servants; 
only by unguessed-at heroism can stand- 
ards be maintained; she herself is 
d 
» 


willing. however, to sacrifice health 


serenity Williams says thank ye 
neither warmly nor coldly. He opens 
1 Madame. 
He is silent, Madame inquires. This 


the egg, regards it and the 


he says is overcooked. Madame 
king 
a “hunk!” noise like a fighter in the tenth 


opens her mouth, closes it; then, m 


round delivering a blow to the mid- 
section, she snatches the egg away and 
steams off to the kitchen 

Williams pours tea. His companion, 
who understands race drivers a little but 


egg maniacs not at all, says nothing. 
There is a very long wait. Then Ma 
dame appears with the fourth egg. She 
places it in front of Williams with— 
what is this?—deference, at least, possi 
bly even respect. Williams nods in a 
civil way, opens the egg, considers, nods 
again and begins to eat. Madame brings 
her soft fat hands together and says "Dieu 
merci!" It is not sa 
giving: Williams 


has won her 


sm bur true thanks 
masterly performance 


Williams companion is abo im- 
pressed, but because all eggs look alike 
to him, he asks idly whether the fourth 
egy is really an improvement 


o,” says Williams. Then he adds, 
with great reasonableness, “but I didn't 
want to make any trouble,” 

Does the clue to the race driver's cold 
nerve lie in the majestic banishing of 


three successive egi 


s or in the deadpan 
delivery of this outrageous line? Wil 
liams’ companion is silent and thought- 
ful as Williams. this man of respect, 
drives him to Solar Village 

Williams’ special style is observable 


gain a couple « 


hours later, Spray 


trucks have just wet down the stretch of 
track from the Mulsanne corner to the 
Arnage turn for a rain scene. Williams 
sits in the GT-40 camera car, waiting to 
drive. There will be three cars in the 


run: the camera car, McQueen's Porsche 
ari ahead to throw up spray. 
McQueen is squatting beside the GT-40, 
talking strategy with Wil 


and a Fer 


jams. 


And even if you should bump 
me I wouldn't be put off, I think... .” 
Williams raises his eyebrows and says, 
“Oh. . . ." There is dubiety in his tone. 
“I would?” says McQueen. 
A big. sweet-faced smile spreads itself 


beneath Williams’ elderly eyes. “Oh, 


absolutely. It would be a most disagree 
able sensation, P 

McQueen has gotten hold of som 
firecrackers, He comes capering out of 
the mess tent in his grubby white driv 
ing suit with a small American flag on a 
stick in one hand and three or four 
huge firecrackers in the other. “Yah 
HOO!" he yells 

He hands the flag to someone, 
n. and lights a firecracker. As 


yells a 
he jumps around, winding up to throw 
the firecracker and then holding onto it 


faking the throw, with the fuse spitting 
all the while, it dawns on the Americans 
watehing him that this is the Fourth of 
July. Finally MeQueen throws the fire 
cker, and it lands in the Solar Village 
parking lot near some of the film people 
who have been watching him. They skit 
ter away, and it explodes. McQueen 
yells “Yah HOO!” 

Quite a few people from the com 
pany are watching now. There is a tenta 
tive quality to their reactions. For one 
thing. McQueen. is the only one with 
firecrackers, and for another, the princi 
ple that everyone laughs when the boss 
laughs does not quite cover the situa 
tion. Most of the watchers settle on 
broad smiles, but there are a few halt 
strength Yah-HOOs, too. 

Now MeQueen pitches another fire 
cracker, and it lands under the left front 
wheel of a beautiful brown Porsche 911-5 
owned by his partner Jack Reddish 
This auto is very special, even for a 
Porsche. It is what Porsche executives 
call a "family car" meaning one put 
together for them and for privileged 
friends of the company. Parts chosen for 
these cars do not fall merely within the 
n 
no tolerance is permitted, Finishing and 
tical, Not many men in 


c 


ances for normal Porsches; 


w tole 


tuning are fa 


the world own such automobiles, but 
Reddish does, and so, as part of an 
involved deal between Solar Productions 
and the factory, do McQueen and John 
Stu 


Reddish sticks his head out of an 
office door just in time to hear the blast 
and see smoke come out of the front 
end of his splendid auto. But he also 
sees who is responsible. and it m 
that he tempers his yell of rage: 
for god's sake!” 

McQueen is delighted. He runs over 
to Reddish's car 
jumbo firecracker on top of it. His light- 
er is poised, flaming. Reddish does a 
long. agonized take, then rushes back 
into the office. He is a lean, quick man 
—he skied with the U.S. team in the 
early Fifties—and he reappears instant- 
ly with his own firecracker, which he 
places on the roof of McQueen's gray 


nd stands another 


Porsche 911-5. McQueen roars, lights the 215 
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firecracker on Reddish’s car, holds it 
there, and then at the last instant throws 
it out into the parking lot. Reddish yells 
in triumph, throws his own firecracker, 
and goes inside with McQueen to look 
for a beer, 

Now McQueen is tired and loose. It is 
past seven in the evening, and he has 
been driving the big Porsche 917 for the 
cameras since ten this morning. For 
the last couple of days, shooting has gone 
well, The dailies shown this morning in 
the mess tent were beautiful: a good 
in sequence, and weird, dreamy shots 
done in slow motion and with a long 
lens of race cars melting through heat 
haze, 

He jiggles the beer in his can, drinks 
off the last of it and yells at a cute 
secretary for another. He says the Le 
Mans 24 Hours is a bitch: “You put 
your balls in a dresser drawer and tiptoe 
awi He settling in with the big 
Porsche; he's not too nervous. He laughs 
about frightening Sturges a couple of 
days before with talk of hitting the 
guardrail, "It was in the wet, you kno 
and tha's a very light feeling. It’s not 
unpleasant, but side by side with the 
GT-40, I can only use half the road, not 
the natural line that I would use. You 
wouldn't pass a car there in the 
100 bloody dangerous, but that's what I 
5 doing. There's no room for error. I 
was running through there with my left 
front tire on the white line, and there's 
only about a foot and a half to the 
iron guardrail, so I was sort of figuring 
that 1 wanted to have that guy with the 
fire extinguisher there, and 1 figured if I 
did lose it I would try to slap it against 
the guardi and ride it rather than 
bounce back on the road and e a 
chance of getting conter-punched by the 
GTO and banging around like a BB in 
a boxcar. Probably I was being a little 
dramatic with myself. 

"Yeah," he says, "we got the big 
wheels flying in tomorrow for a litle 
session. We're in a position where it's 
big and it’s bad and it's expe 
McQueen slugs at the beer. "I enjoy the 
fact that we're playing for big marbles. 
I'm a film maker; I feel very strongly 
about not compromising the film for a 
business reason. I enjoy the spooky feel- 
ing of having it all on my back, but I 
don't like anyone fucking with my head 
while I'm doing i 

“It’s unusual for the money brass to 
come in at this point, but the country's 
in a recession, and the stock market's on 
its ass, and the motion-picture business 
on its ass, and we're making a pic 
ture about motor racing that no one 
understands anyway, and we're fooling 
around with eight million dollars and it 
could be a bit more. It used to be that 


gig Jack Warner would say, Aw, shit, 


they've gone over budget by four mil- 
lion dollars, I'll go down and bawl them 
out. Well, I went over budget by about 
three hundred thousand dollars in Bul- 
litt, and they moved my parking space 
way back near the men's room. They 
barred my partner from the lot. Well, 
it’s grossing about twenty-five, thirty mil- 
lion bucks now, but that’s not the point. 
See, the thing is, look, the thing that 
really matters is, you know, everything 
else is bullshit except doing it good. 
That's where I'm at. If E can't. do it 
good, trick it, Everything I'm involved in 
ns a lot to me. I don't take a shower 
doesn't mi something. All I care 
about is doing it well, because you know, 
when they start sprinkling those ashes 
over Big Bear, I want to know I laid a 
few scratch marks and I want ‘em to be 
good scratch marks. 

He looked for a moment at his beer 
can, "Very few people understand about 
motor racing. If you go to John Public, 
he says a racing driver is a guy with big 
balls who puts his foot in it and goes 
ound a corner and hopes he makes it 
and he's got a death wish and all this 
bullshit. 1 think what it amounts to, it's 
a very very high level . . . it’s one of the 
t has great 
ne when you get 


dignity. I's just a sh 
killed doing i 

ook, you're 
wife at night. The drivers are g 
ct like they're going h 
may not. So therefore you've got to gi 
them a very good count for where the: 
stand.” Another pause. “People can be 
heady on acid or grass or they can get 
ud be heady in the blood sports. 
me the blood sports are a bener 


g home to your 


g to 
ie, but they 


lover picturing yourself very dangerous 
in the world of men, You're in there 
laying it ow 


ing. The week before, he won his 
but yesterday at the French Grand. P 
the brakes of his March-Ford Formula 1 
locked and he hit a guardrail at 100 
kilometers an hour. The cameras are set 
up at the Le Mans circuits Indianapolis 
turn, called that because once i 
paved with bricks, as the Indianapolis 
track used to be. The film people stand 
there with wine corks underfoot from the 
race three weeks and a smell of hu- 
man dung from the race latrines still rid- 
ing faintly in the air, and they listen 
respectfully as Siffert talks quietly of his 
shunt. Siffert does not walk very well 
today, but when the cameras are ready 
he walks to his Ferrari and drives it. 

"he CBS money brass has arrived, 
sed men who visit the set 
xd. like all tourists, gawk around 
1g where they should stand to see 
action without getting in the way. 


was 


four middle 
briefly 


After a while they go back to Solar Vii- 
lage, where a curious game is played. 
The CBS people and the Solar Produc- 
tions people, as it turns out, are not in 
complete agreement. Each side decides to 
phone the U.S. for support. The only 
comfortable place to telephone from, 
however, is Relyea's office, and its ply- 
wood construction makes it susceptible to 
eavesdropping. An agreement is worked 
out between these distrustful antagonists: 
When one side is phoning, the other side 
will go out into the parking lot and 
stand in plain sight of Relyca's window. 
"The CBS men find a football, and they 
wd the time tossing wobbly passes to 
each other. 


In the end, the big shoot-out with the 
black-hats from CBS. produces a numb: 
ing series of conferences but no dramat- 
ic reorganization and no canceling of 
the film. Two of the scripts by now 
existence are judged to be unsuitabl 
but Purdy's is good, and Bob Rose 


Cinema Center production manager, an- 
nounces that it will be The most 
important result. of the interminable 


meetings is to fracture the patience of the 

i a the company, director 
John Sturges. He announces one day that 
he is too old and too rich to have to put 
up with such ordure, and that he will 
attend no more conferences, 

Matters do not improve. It is decided, 
despite the ruinous cost of such a move, 
to shut down the production for two 
weeks while the thinkers think and the 
money men steady their nerves. Within 
minutes of this announcement, a mob of 
furious French extras, who had been 
told that they would have steady work, 
blockade the only entrance to Solar Vi 
lage with their cars. 

Matters continue not to improve. On 
the day the twoweek shutdown begins, 
Sturges tries to find McQueen to talk 
about script problems and is told t 
McQueen has flown off to Morocco for 
vacation. McQueen's disappearance seems 
a deliberate snub of his old mentor. After 
fuming few days. Sturges quits the 
production cold and flies back to Los 
Angeles to go fishing. Ferris Webster, the 
film editor, also qu 

As the summer continues, a dwindling 
band of original company memb 
port an increasing number of 
ud calamitous events to those who have 
finished th iled out. Mc- 
Queen at one point decides to separate 
from his wife, and causes a press release 


to be issued to this effect. Then he decides 
not to separate from his wife. He misses 


a shift and blows the engine of his 
Porsche 917. Derek Bell's Ferrari catches 
fire and burns during a filming run. Bell 
suffers severe face and hand burns. The 
car is a total loss. 

David Piper hits a guardrail at speed 


in a Porsche 917, bounces, and hits the 
rail again 325 feet down the track. The 
car breaks into pieces, none of which is 
longer than three feet. Piper is hospital- 
ized with a triple compound fracture of 
the right leg, and a few weeks later, in 
London, his leg is amputated below the 
knee, 

McQueen is nearly killed on the Mul- 
sanne straight. ‘There is a final run at 
the end of a long day of shooting. 
McQueen is to pass the car ahead of 
him at 200 mph, at the crest of a low 
rise. But the car is slightly out of posi- 
tion and he stays in line. As the file of 
race cars thunders over the rise, the 
drivers see a Solar Productions service 
truck coming toward them in the left 
lane. Later there is a chilling explana- 
tion: The truck's driver, a senior mem- 
ber of the Solar crew, asked a gendarme 
at the far end of the tack whether 
shooting was finished for the day, so that 
d. The gendarme 
said yes. He was no gendarme, however, 
but an extra dressed like onc. Extras do 
not argue with their bosses, and he had 


he could use the ro 


assumed that the driver knew what he 
was doing. 

A new director named Lee Katzin 
arrives and announces that he will use 
none of John Sturges’ footage. In fact, 
some of the Sturges film remains in the 
finished movie, but perhaps because of 
the announcement, the drivers, who re- 
spected Sturges, take a dislike to Katzir 
Over drinks one night, Katzin tells a 
couple of them that he wants to film 
not as it is, but it should be. 
“That's absurd,” says Jonathan Williams 
truthfully. "What am 1 doing wrong?* 
asks Katzin in surprise, "Even if I knew 
»uldn't tell you," says John Miles. 

The production, which was supposed 
to be finished in September, slops over 
int October and M sluggishly 
toward November. "We'll be painting 
the trees green," one of the crew writes 
to a friend, 


Green Iways the last forlorn 
item on the red-ink list of a company 
that has stayed on location too long. It 
never matters, in this blood sport of film 

ing, and it docs not matter this 


time, If the film bombs, over budget or 
under, McQueen. will be one more bal- 
loon-head movie star who meddled with 
directing. If he manages to get the hairy 
vibrations of his big cars and the 
unearthly coolness of their drivers on 
the screen in some form understandable 
to the boondocks, John Sturges’ walk- 
out and the lesser calamities will be 
skes to tell reporters: Right, but re- 
member Le Mans... « 

As this is written, the film is being 
edited, One friend reports that it could 
be great. Another, more optimistic, says 
it is great. There is always a whiff of 
greatness in the air when the dice have 
left the hand but have not yet stopped 
rolling. 

They will stop rolling when the film 
is released at the beginning of summer. 
In the meantime it comes to this: one 
man, very heady, laying it on the line. It 
may well be the wrong line, but most of 
the campaigners at Le Mans last sum- 
mer would give McQueen a good count 
for where he stands. 
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gray mallers 45.5 pose 112) 


gets the bosomy, blonde night nurse 
with the heart of gold. Reality is more 
prosaic: The memory-file program cuts 
to an old video tape made at the medi 
cal laboratory at the Space Center in 
Houston, where the mechanical narrator 
introduces a NASA engineer, Dr. Frank 
E. Sayre, Jr. Dr. Sayre has thinning hair, 
combed straight back, and wears bifo- 
cals. For the past five years, he has been 
engaged in special research dealing with 
the problem of space environment. It is 
Dr. Sayre’s contention that man's body 


is a liability on a space mission. It must 
be supplied with oxygen, shielded from 
extreme. temperature variation and ra 
dioactivity and provided with food, not 
to mention the nasty business of waste 
removal. All this requires complex, 
weighty equipment 

“Weight is a critical factor in the suc 
cess of these missions,” Dr. Sayre says, 
nervously toying with his slide-rule tie 
clasp. “Now, it always seemed to me that 
going to all this expense and trouble t 
accommodate the human body on a space 


flight was putting the cart before the 


if you understand my meaning.” 
Dr. Sayre dears his throat and continues 
in a soft, s 1 Tidelands a 
“The only essential part of a man, the 
part that can't be duplicated mechan- 
ically in a spacecraft, is his brain, The 
rest is simply ge. D oap 
proached the problem from the point of 
Wouldn't it be 
wonderful if we could find some way to 


horse 


«cur 


ent: 


excess bagg 
view of an engineer 


integrate a man's brain with the control 
system of a space vehicle and leave all 
that other junk at home in the deep 
freeze? It would make loi 
space probes, somethi 
of a trip to Plate 
today 
so, as is currently predicted.” 


inge manned 


on the order 


sty, feasible right now, 


instead of in a hundred years or 


The narration resumes at this point 
to explain how Dr 
by the work of a team of Russian scien 


Sayre was inspired 


tists who successfully grafted the head c 
g onto the body of another, Us- 
ing similar surgical techniques, Dr. Sayre 


one d 


was busy for the next few years, scoop 
ing out the brains of a zooful of rhesus 


monkeys. The primitive equipment he 


“My generation was of a lougher moral fiber 
than yours. We were able to avoid facing reality 
without using drugs.” 


was using grew ever more refined as his 
Government research grants increased; 
and by the time the film was made, he 
had amassed over $500,000 worth in the 
corner of his lab. Although this jumble of 
tubing and circuitry looks quite haphaz 
ard and comical when compared with the 
sleek, efficient depositories into which it 
evolved, the essential mechanism remains 
the same, In Dr. Sayre's day, it resem 
bled nothing more than a petshop fish 
tank. He is shown in the film posing 
w 
side, floating 


big smile beside this device. In- 
in the electrolytic solution, 
is something that looks like a pinkish- 
gray jellyfish. This is the brain of George 
a nine-year-old orangutan, which, accord 
ing to the encephalograph, was still alive 
16 months after Dr. Sayre wheeled his 
great orange-haired body to the incin- 
erator. 

\ phone call from a colleague in Chi 
cago brought the case of Denton Kalb. 
ficischer 10 Dr. Sayre's attention. ‘The 
boy was very near death and, as there 
seemed to be n 
to object, perhaps the hospital staff might 
be willing to attempt a radical experi 
ment, Negotiations were conducted and 
that same. evening Dr. Sayre and all his 
apparatus were on board a northbound 
plane. Inside 24 hours 
roommate in the fish tank 


living relatives around 


George had a 


The newspapers were told that Skeets 
had died and the reporters were all 
there when his body was buried in the 
family plot. It was a closedcoffin funeral; 
the official 
scout. uniform with 
beloved fielder’s mitt under. the 
folded hands, but these were lies designed 
to satisfy a sentimental public. After the 
operation, the body was wrapped in a 


press release mentioned a 


erit badges and a 


black-plastic bag and sent to its final rest 


with the tracheotomy tubes still in. place 
and the skull open like an empty por- 
celain soup. tureen, 

A color film of the operation was 
secretly placed in the hospital archives for 
the elucidation of future surgeons. Shots 


of the shaved scalp peeled forward like 


a bathi 1 saws neatly 
g the skull are especially vivid; 
but, unfortunately, a section of the print 


was damaged at the point where a vac- 


cap and of surgic 


carvin 


uum pump lifts the brain intact, the 
veloping meninges untorn, and cuts from 
other, later 
into the 


operations had to be spliced 
memory-file tape 
more sophisticated technique was then 


Because a 


employed, certain concessions were made 


and the narrator politely 
the slight lapse in chronological accuracy. 

After the operation, Skeets’s brain re- 
mained incognito for almost two years 
in Dr. Sayre’s Houston labo 


»ologizes for 


tory, a 
lump of gray guishable 
from the other in the tank only by the 
added number of wrinkles on its convo- 
luted surface. NASA was no longer in- 
terested in the experiment once Federal 


matter. disti 


funds were cut back in an election-year 
Congressional economy drive, and Dr 
Sayre kept the brains around more or 
Skeets would have been 
d to this limbo forever if an over 


less as pets 


doc 


anxious hunter hadn't mistaken the bald- 
ing scientist for a mule deer while he 
it bird watching early one fine fall 
funer 


came across an unpublished notebook 


was 


morning. After the 1, his widow 


the papers on his desk. It was a 
Skeets’s progress 
Mrs, Sayre in 


daytoday record of 
following the operation 
stinctively knew this was the instrument 
th 


band's name from obscurity but hand 


t would not only save her late hus 


somely endow his meager estate as well 

When the news broke. as à cover story 
in Life 
Panels c 
the ethics of such operations. The 
appointed a 
study the legal rights of cere 


public reaction was immediate 
n convened to discuss 


clergyr 


1 
Association special com 
mission 

bromorphs. The A.M. A. got in on 
the action by condemning unauthorized 
experimentation on hospital patients. 
Across the country, there were hundreds 
of volunteers for cerebrec 
these individuals were already signed up 
to have their E 
oxygen after death. Now they wanted to 
p 


ing morticians modified their facilities 


ny. Many of 


dies frozen in liquid 


€ all bets on a sure thing. Enterpris- 


md advertised what were soon to be 


come the world’s first depositories 


As for Skeets: Mrs. Sayre turned down 
a very gencrous offer from a traveling 
circus and donated him to Johns Hop- 
There 


5 years as a curiosity 


kins, her husband's alma mater 


he spent the next 
dust in 


a prize specimen. gatherin 
until ad 


graduate sch laboratory 


vancing technology at last provided the 


elaborate mechanism to put him again 
in touch with the outside world. The 
historic moment when the Bell Labora 
ns hooked Skeets up to Dr 


nui 


tory technic 


DeHartzman’s ingenious neural coi 


nicator was televised internationally and 
portions of the preserved video tax 
provide a fine ending 
file presentation. In keeping with the 


occasion, the president of the university 


for the memory 


had prepared a statement clearly intend. 
ed to live Mankind proudly 
welcomes back the intrepid. voy à 

the unknown." But history is not so 
gled and it is Skeets's answer 


forever 


easily ju 


that is remembered. not the presidenr's 
eloquent words. There was a crackle of 
static on the loudspeaker system as the 
boy got used to his new, computerized 
vocal cords and then, in a 


asked. 


electric 


smooth, machine monotone 
"What time is breakfast? 

So ends memory-file tape 
M109-368. It documents the world's first 


cerebrectomy in an entertaining yet edu 


number 


tional manner but omits the most 


KC Sabers. The young ones. 


significant. part of Skeets Kalblleischer's 
incredible story. There is no mention of 
the 25 years Skeets spent alone in dark 
ness. Not one word to describe the ex 
plosive holocaust in which his dreams 
were born, the instant of absolute terror 
when the 747 disintegrated in a ball of 
flame and he was torn loose from his 
It, his clothing and hair, 
even the comic book he was reading. 
ignited by the blast that sent him tum 
bling down through miles of open sky 
like a shooting star. It was the beginning 


fastened seat | 


of a nightmare a quarter century long 


Obu hubi is a bee: or almost, anyway 
for the 
recent series that includes a separate 


tack for each of the senses. Tubi can 


memory-file tape is one of a 


smell the heat and the sweet. dusty 


pollen; he can feel the jostling of his 


furred 


busy neighbors. the armor of 
their pulsing abdomens. ‘The drone of 
thousands of transparent wings is pro 
grammed into his auditory nerve. His is 
1 bee’seve view of the hive: the perfect 
net 1 cells: 


the interlinked comb; 


ic succession of hexa 


auern. of the 
membranous, waxen walls. To his sculp 
tor’s sensibility, it seems pure poeuy 
in the ue of materials—nature's 
harmony, the ultimate technology. Here 
is real engineering, a 


refinement sadly lacking in this a 


elegance in 


They're just what 
you'd want them to be. 
Long. Firm. 
Pencil-thin. 

Mild in taste 

and rich in 
satisfying flavor. 
A&C Sabers: A 
great-tasting smoke 
in an exciting shape. 
Try an A&C Saber. 
It may be what you've 
been looking for 
all along. 
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Brut for Men. 


If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 


try 
something else. 


\ 


MENT 


After shave, after shower, after anything. 
Brut by Fabergé. 


contemplation. Moreover, the whole unit 
is organic. Itubi is awed. 

As the tape progresses, Itubi happily 
participates in the worker's directional 
waggle dance; he gathers pollen, pro- 
duces honey and joins with thousands of 
others in the heat of midday to fan his 
wings and keep the delicate wax struc- 
tures from melting. He is proud of his 
six clinging legs. the sensitive, jointed 
antennae, the potent stinger. He feels 
lost and empty when the tape comes to 
an end and he is no longer a bee. 

And yet, transmission fade-out is some- 
thing Itubi has always enjoyed. First, 
there is the image (in this case, the busy 
swarm of Apis mellifera) flooding his 
consciousness like sunlight, and th 
with only the bricfest command from the 
telescript console, it's gone—the whole 
universe of thought receding into a tiny 
pin point in the frontal Jobe, It hovers 
for a moment, a candle flame in the 
eternal night, very serene and distant. 
The final flickering seems almost an in- 
vitation: Follow me, follow me... . 
Itubi wonders how many men have lin- 
gered in the evening at the edge of a 
lonely marsh to watch the fiting light 
of the willo’the-wisp. At such times, 
liberation seems almost possible. But at 
the very instant of the soul's release, the 
candle is snuffed and you are left alone 
in the dark 


Vera Mitlovie is deep in a celluloid 
dreamland, the fashion designer back at 
her drawing board, a faraway look i 
her v 


jid film drowns in 
a climactic violin whirlpool, “AN lost." 


let eves as the 


the disembodied actress muses, consult- 


the index for the number of yet 
another film. Not any film this time, 
though it is usually V 
her entertainment by whim and random 
selection, but her very first, made in 
Vienna when she was six. The great 
Klimpt was directing and, although she 
had only a bit part, the magnificent ball- 
room scenes never fail to lift her spirits 
and she can think of no more effective 
antidote for melancholy than her own 
brief appearance in pigtails and pinafore. 

She finds the correct code key for 
The Golden Epoch and activates the 
telescript console. To Vera, this device is 
one of the few gay toys in her spiritless, 
mechanical universe. Think of a num- 
ber and, like rubbing a magic lantern, 
memory-file tape ma 
Mizes. However, this time, when her 
wish doesn't come true, she is puzzled. 
Can there have been a breakdown in 
the system? She repeats the number, 
pausing between each digit so there will 
be no mistake. Again, nothi 

This is alarming. The deposit 


^s habit to choose 


within seconds 


ter 


g happens. 
y sys 


tem functions automatically, although 
breakdowns are not unknown. Precise 
emergency procedures and periodic drills 


ensure the alertness of the residents. Vera 
was at the movies during drill and now 
finds that she is helpless in the face of 
actual crisis. 

The dear, clarion of a De- 
Hartzman Communicator is a sound as 
reassuring as the nick-of-time cavalry 
bugle call when the wagon train is sur- 
rounded by rampaging Sioux. A silent 
wind sweeps the prairie, ATIENTION , . . 
ATTENTION, , . . The mood shifts; the 
mechanical voice has the moronic, robot 
enthusiasm of a radio disc jockey. CEN- 
TER CONTROL IS TEMPORARILY INTERRUPT- 
ING YOUR THOUGHTS TO COMMUNICATE AN 
AWARENESS REMINDER FROM THE. AUDITING 
COMMISSION, , , , STAND BY... 

(n-0486 IT HAS NOW BEEN THREE 
DAYS SINCE. YOU LAST PARTICIPATED IN THY 
MORNING MEDITATION EXERCISE OR FILED 
AN AUDITING REPORT, . . . THIS 1$ A VIO 
LATION OF SECTIONS AIS AND C9 OF REGU: 
LATION NUMBER 35-095, , . . IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE MANDATE OF CENTER CONTROL, 
WE ARE DISCONNECTING YOUR MEMORY 
FILE HOOKUP UNTIL SUCH TIME AS YOU 
ARE WILLING TO FULFILL THE OBLIGATIONS 
OF YOUR CATEGORY, , . . BE AWARE OF 
YOUR DUTIES ) 

END TRANSMISSION, 

Vera Mitlovic is furious, Another move 


in the game—the obvious, machine. 
tooled move. She remembers ticktacktoe: 


20th Century scientists taught their primi- 
tive Univacs to play this kindergarten 
game years before they were able to pro- 
gram complex chess gambits, And how 
those old machines loved it! Vacuum 
tubes aglow, rectifiers humming, they 
paraded their invincible Xs out across 
the graph, winn 
en the first move, tying the rest. It pleases 
Vera to think of the proud Univac—de 
the best scientific minds of the 


ag all encounters if giv- 


1 child’s game, victorious, until 
the mathematicians pulled the plug 
went home for lunch. 


and 


But this time, the plug has been 
pulled on Vera. She is tempted to try 
the telescript console one more time but 
resists, not wa 


ting to give those tran 


sistorized swine in the auditing com 


mission the pleasure of knowing her 
desperation. She still has her fierce pride 
She didn't leave that on the operating 
table. 

Skeets Kalbfleischer is preparing an 
auditing report. He replays the memo 
tape of his dream twice, ed 


portions that appear to have no signifi 
cance. As much as he enjoys the long 
blimp ride with a gondola full of star 
lets or his own erotic version of Sleeping 
Beauty, where he awakens the princess 
with something more emphatic than a 
kiss he erases these reveries from the 
tape without hesitation, Skeets is inter- 
ested only in his nightmares 

This particular nocturnal horror is 


nothing new, He has suffered through it 
many times in the past, but, because of 
its brevity, he has never before attempt- 
ed an analysis for the auditing commis- 
sion. Not that it is very difficult to trace 
the origins of the dream: Even after a 
50-year lapse, Skeets is able to list the 
memory-file tapes that are the source 
1 


l for his ter 


He viewed them originally during his 
studies of Eastern art. The first he pro- 
grammed by mistake, thinking he was 
to see a Cambodian temple dance 
its title, Monkey-Moon Ceremony, was 


misleadin The tape actually dealt with 


| banquet peculiar to the 
land regions of Laos and Cz 
For the first course, a smooth, stone 
table several inches thick, with 
fect round aperture cut through the 
center, is brought. into the banquet hall. 


The guests seat themselves, arrang 


bodia, 


1 per- 


their saffron robes and bowing with 


mannered formality. Soon, bronze 


gong sounds and the servants bring in a 
live monkey, limbs used in an atti- 
tude of prayer. The monkey is placed 
under the stone table with the top of its 
head protrudin g in 
the center. The servants complete their 
arrangements, providing cach guest with 
n. When all is ready, 
the host gives a curt nod and his chief 
leaming double 
edged shortsword and, leaning forward, 
slices off the top of the monkey's skull 
as casily as he would uncap a soft-boiled 
egg A chattering gibberish continues 
underneath the table as the 
guests, cach in his tum, sample the 
monkey's brain. There is just enough 
for everyone to have a taste. Happy 
smiles all around attest to the excellence 
of the dish. The host claps his hands 
and calls loudly for the soup. 

The second tape Skeets prog 
deliberately, after searching throu 
de key, his curi- 


through the openi 


a long silver spe 


retainer unsheathes a 


dinner 


immed 


index for the correct c 
osity morbidly inflamed. He found a 
Chinese variation of the same culinary 
A different place setting is 
used: Along with cach set of chopsticks. 


eccentricity 


a small golden mallet is provided. The 


monkey is brought the table confined 


in a cage and passes among the guests, 
who reach between the bars and give the 
cowering animal a discreet tap with 
the mallet. The cage is circulated. many 
times and, as the blows are never strong 
enough to stun, the monkey c 
to voice his complaints in a high-pitched 
wail that greatly amuses the worthy Ori 


ninues 


ental gentlemen. 

At last it is over: the dazed monkey is 
p knife 
scalp and the shattered 


removed from the cà 


skins away his 
skull is picked apart piece by piece, in a 
manner that reminds Skeets of the way 
he used to deal with hard-boiled eggs. 
It is this similarity to eating eggs that 
bothers Skeets. He remembers his moth- 


er serving them to him at breakfast, 
standing upright in litle painted cups. 
He dipped fingers of buttered toast into 
the yolk and ate the whites with his 
baby spoon. When he finished, the hol 
low shell looked clean and bleached, 
like a skull. He mentions this on the 
auditing report as a prelude to his 


dream itself is quite simple 
is looking through the scanner. 
He secs an Amco-pak. maintenance van 
approaching down the aisle, silently 
gliding past the anonymous, pale-blue 
facade of the depository. The machine 
stops in front of his deposit drawer and 
removes his cerebral container without a 


word. Somehow. Skeets is able to watch 
Amco-pak 
carries him out of the sector into a 
1 that is totally unfamiliar. 
Stainlessstecl doors slide open and 
Skeets is taken into a large chamber and 
set on a feast table in front of 12 jolly 
n look like Humpty 
Dumpty. They are speaking 
The Ameo-pak opens the lid of the 


through the scanner as the 


reg 


diners, all of w 


Chinese! 


cerebral container and, without further 


ceremony, the bizarre Mother Goose fig 


ures proceed to dip slices of buttered 
toast into the fre 
Skeets. 
king 


wal lobe of pe 


Yumeyum," they cry, in 
alect, Skeets watches it all, until 
there is nothing left of him but a few 
crumbs of gray matter floatin 
oily surface of the electrolytic solution. 
He has had this dre 


g on the 


m at least once a 


week for the past 50 years, 
DRONE 


The aisles are quiet. Only the most 
determined residents still tune. to their 
iently for some 


scanners waiting p: 
thing to happen. It is rumored that 


certain of the advanced sectors use nei 


ther scanners nor communicators (blind. 
ed by their own satori, as the saying 
s). In the subdistrict, such total isola 


tion would be unthinkable. Most. resi- 
dents are satisfied with the empty aisles. 
They would be lost without the squat, 
leac-covered power units and accompany 
ing trio of DeHartzman. Com 
adar domes aglow and mulifrequency 
channel finders blinking like beacons. 

In aisle B. Obu hubi consults the 


winicators, 


memory-file index, looking for a recent 
tape on spiders. He is interested in the 
dynamics of web construction and antici- 
pates the pleasures of spinning silk and 
weavit 
tone of a DeHartzman. Communicator 
interrupts his quiet study 

ATTENTION. ©. . THERE 1S A TOP-PRIOR- 
ITY INCOMING COMMUNICATION ORIGINAT- 
ING FROM CENTER CONTROL. . . . ALL 
CIRCUITS WILL OPEN AUTOMATICALLY IN 
TEN SECONDS. . . . STAND BY... 

(Itubi thinks of herald trumpets. Ten 
seconds for proper spiritual attitudes; the 


intricate patterns, The warning 


Brut 33 
Anti-Perspirant 
for Men. 


You won't have 
any doubts 
about yourself. 


ANT-PERSPIRANTAM 
DEODORANT SPRAY- 


STOPS ODOR X 
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NET WT. 7 OZ. — 
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Anti-Perspirant Deodorant Spray. 
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attentive acolyte awaits the go-ahead 


Hello. 

GOOD MORNING, 0189, WE TRUST THAT 
YOU SPENT A PEACEFUL NIGHT AND HAVE 
ALL YOUR THOUGHTS IN HARMONY. 

Everything is as I would wish it 

GOOD. WE ARE COMMUNICATING WITH 
YOU, HAMM), TO ANNOUNCE THAT YOUR 
PRESENT AUDITOR HAS BEEN ELEVATED TO 
DI DEGREES OF UNDERSTANDING AND TRANS: 
FERRED TO LEVEL HL, WE ARE SURE YOU 
WILL CELEBRATE MIS SUCCESS JOYFULLY 

The wise man learns the Way by fol 
lowing the path of those who have gone 
before. 

VES, BUT THE WISE MAN MUST ALSO RE 
MEMBER THAT THERE EXISTS FOR HIM BUT 
ONE PATH THAT Is TRUE, ADMIRATION FOR 
OTHERS NEVER MISLEADS THE WISE MAN 
INTO TAKING A WRONG TURN, foit 
HAVE BEEN ASSIGNED A NEW AUDITOR. HE 
HAS SPENT SEVERAL. WEEKS STUDYING YOUR 
PAPES AND, RATHER THAN WASTE TIME 
WITH FURTHER. FORMALUTIES, LET. Us CON 
NEC YOU. WITH. HIM. IMMEDIATELY 

All greetings, D-0189. Before we begin, 
uve there any questions you would. like 


vot 


to ash? 
It is the fool who speaks; the wise 
man listens, 
Very true, B0189, so if 
now, I'll simplify the introductions, My 


you'll listen 


tapes are on record in the memory file, 
code hey Y4-AN9-55, I invite your in 
vestigation of them at any time. That 
should satisfy all social obligations, 

Yes 

Then let's get down to business, If it 
agrees with you, we'll maintain the same 
auditing schedule you had in the past. 
My predecessor made a practice of infre 
quent communication 

Fo permit independent study and en 
courage 

We shall abandon that practice. The 
auditing schedule will be followed ex 
actly, Sessions begin promptly 
lapse will result in additional ass 


Iny time 


ments, Do you understand? 

Yes 

Good, Before we end transmission, I'd 
like to clear up a few points with you 
first, I notice you've been programming 
memoryfile tapes almost at random. 
There is no logic to your selections. You 
don't seem to follow any regular pattern 
of study, Six months ago, you spent your 
time listening to music: 
screen. only tapes dealing with insect 
behavior. Is there a reason for this? 


recently, you 


The wise man strives to keep an open 
mind and 
You can save the 


double talk! 1 
don't care to hear your clever explana 
lions. 1 want you to know that further 
erratic behavior will not be tolerated. 
The memory file is not a frivolous play 
thing designed for your personal amuse- 
t, B-0489, you're no 
Il that is gone 


ment. You foi 
longer a famous artist. 


forever. You are simply a resident cere- 
bromorph, on file in the lowest level of 
the depository system. Learn to function 
within the system. One of the obliga- 
tions of your category is to obey all 
social regulations faithfully. One cannot 
possibly hope to shed the illusions. of 
identity without first accepting the re- 
sponsibilities of society 

Thank you for reminding me. The 
voyager into the unknown frequently 
loses his way 


I-0489, I compliment you on your 
flattery, It undoubtedly impresses Center 
Control and puts you in good favor with 
the authorities. But let me remind you 
that I am familiar with your tapes. So 
don't waste the honeyed words. Our first 
appointment is scheduled for tomorrow 
it 0019. ] trust that will give you suf 
ficient time to get your thoughts in 
order, Remember to be prompt. End 
transmission, (CLICK) 

Vera Mitlovic hated being alone 
Even as a young girl centuries ago. she 
detested aimless walks in the rain or 
afternoons in quiet museums or any of 
the other solitary pleasures to which 
romantic youth is traditionally disposed. 


She craved a continuous audience; sur 


rounded by constant a rs, she was 
splendid, she dazzled and charmed: alone 
without her make-up, she felt lost and 
afraid, like any confused chameleon un 
ible to revert to its original hue. She 
faced a stranger in the wardrobe mirror 
the eyes that stared back provided no 
clue, they were bright with the sham 
glitter of costume jewelry 

So Vera played 
era and off, before a succession. of 
k 


pernumerary husbands. She took her cues 


various roles, on 


lentil friends, casua ers and su 


from the moment: as a young star in 
Pr 
cialis artis, bright, literate 


she was a properly zealous so 


ind. opin 
jonated, She became 


the night of the Cannes Film Festival, 


an instant patriot 


when she rose in her seat to denounce 


the Russian intervention and broi 


tears to the eyes of everyone prese 
including the French producer who only 
i half hour earlier had offered a lucra 
tive five-year contract if she would de- 
fect, For ten years the 
queen on the Continent. she was photo- 
aphed frequently wearing only a pas 


reigning sex 


tel mink, owned a different color Rolls 
for each day of the week and, when 
asked about diamonds, said that she 
preferred the big ones, naturally. In her 
10s, her voice dropped an octave, she 
abandoned films for a stage career, 
played Medea at Epidaurus, Lady Mac 
beth at Stratford, became the darling of 
the homosexual set and tried suicide 
twice but was only moderately success 
ful. By the time her hair turned. white 
Vera was ensconced in international so- 


ciety; at 55, she married a doddering 


Italian nobleman who responded to her 
enduring sexual ferocity with an abrupt 
coronary before the honeymoon was six 
days old. Her finest role was that of the 
majestic widow. She was every inch a 
quattrocento duchess: the entrance to 
her palazzo overlooking the Arno was 
surmounted by the pawnshop escutch 
con of the Medici. She kept a villa in 
Fiesole to house her collection of exotic 


animals and startled the complacent 
Florentines by parading under the ar- 
long the Piazza della Repubblica 
ed blacks holding her 


with two bewig 


brocade train, a baboon strain 


one golden leash, an ocelot on another 


and her whole scandalous retinue of 
handsome young men chattering at her 
variety of tongues. 

grew older, her fear of being 


elbow in 
As Vera 
alone developed into mania. Her house 
man 

turn 


overflowed with guests; the youn 
of the moment was always the 
down the sheets at night; like the Sun 
King, she employed special servants to 
assist her onto a furlined toilet seat 
ged her day to prevent 
my chance of privacy, Death, of 


Secretaries arrar 


nurse 
remained the ultimate solitude, and the 
bulk of the ducal fortune was expended 
to forestall that eventuality. ‘There were 
periodic trips to Switzerland. for reju- 


venating monkeyglind injections: cos 


meticians ironed away wrinkles, inserted 


silicone into sagging breasts and tucked a 


series of chins up somewhere behind her 


cars: when one heart failed, a team of 


surgeons rushed in to replace it with 
another; collapsed veins were reinforced 
with plastic tubing: a gangrenous hand 
was removed and a mechanical silver 
replica from Van Cleef & Arpels set a 
fashion trend that started hundreds of 


women throughout the world clamoring 


for amputation 

When the third millennium was 30 
years old, Vera celebrated her 100th 
birthday 


a plumber's miracle of trans 
planted. organs and artificial limbs. She 
delighted her guests by eating a piece of 
cake and. drinking three glasses of cham 


pagne. For the past 15 years, Vera had 


been fed intravenously. after advanced 
cancer necessitated the removal of her 
entire intestinal tract. Recently, the sur 


s inserted a highly serviceable latex 


receptacle that emptied through a valve 
dl was flushed clean each 


in her navel à 
month with liquid detergent. "Now I 
she 


can eat and eat and never get f; 
laugh 


chestra began another tango. Da 


ly told her partner as the or- 


was no problem for Vera: her arthritic 
outmoded joints had long since been 
supplanted by efficient, self-lubricating 
nylon h 
teenager 

It seemed to Vera that she would live 
forever: the party would go on without 
end. Certainly, she was dur 
Her lungs were still sound and even il 


ges. She was as limber as a 


ble enough 


You can tell a Bourbon by its cover. 


That's Col 
Edmund H. 

Taylor, Jr., creator 
of Old Taylor, 
authentic genius 
and foremost 
Bourbon distiller 
of the late 1800's. 


When you see the 
words "Old Taylor" 
on the label, you 
know America's 
best-selling, 
premium-priced 
Bourbon is inside. 


COL. EDMUND 
HAYNES TAYLOR JR. 


KEN 


THIS YELLOW-LABEL IS 


The Colonel built 
this castle (near 

a delicious limestone 
spring he discovered) 
in 1887. And that's 
where the King of 
Bourbons was born 
When you're looking 
for a good Bourbon, 
pick up Old Taylor. 
You can tell our 
Bourbon by its cover. 


So many people 
tried to copy his 
label, the angry 
Colonel made 
every bottle a 
signed original 
That signature is 
still our pledge 
you're getting the 
genuine article 


Colonel Taylor put 
these words on the 
label in 1909. We 
still live up to them. 
We still use the 
same costly small 
grains, still tend 
our mash as 
lovingly. 


CASTLE DISTILLERY 
ERECTED IN 1887 


"d 


IN EXCLUSIVE AND 
CONCLUSIVE USE 


Dag ui STRAIGHT BOURBON V conl 


FRANKFORT, KY. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Announcing an airconditioned =~ ) Tome flor what smoking 
Simca for $2,212: 


about to change my mind. 
I'm an Old Gold Filters man; 


^ 
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* 


‘Til now, most inexpensive air con- 
ditioned cars stuck you with an air 
conditionerthathung down to bash 
your knees. We've changed this 
situation with our newly-priced air 
conditioned Simca 1204's. 

First, and foremost, the Simca is 
a great little car. It has front wheel 
drive. Comfortable independent 
torsion-bar suspension. Rack and 
pinion steering. Front disc brakes. 
Plush reclining front seats. Fold- 
down rear seats for a 41.1 cubic 


foot storage area. Great fuel econ- 
omy. And rugged unitized con- 
struction. 

After all that, who'd be content 
to make do with some ugly bolt-on 
air conditioner? Not us. A brand- 
new unit was designed just for our 
Simca. It has four adjustable ou 
lets, a three-speed fan, enough 
power to keep an Eskimo happy; 
and as you see, it even looks good. 

Separately, our Simca and our 
air conditioner are tops in their 


Simca. From the Chrysler-Plymouth people. 


*Based on manufacturer's suggested retail price for an air conditioned 


1971 Simca 1204 2-door sedan. Pri 


HRYSLER] charges, destination charges and state and local taxes. Racing stripes are 
$17.95 extra, plus dealer installation. 


For the name of your nearest Simca dealer, call (800) 243-6000; 


mouth 
Econ d we pay for the call. In Connecticut, call (800) 942-0655. 


e excludes dealer new-car preparation \ 


class. Together for only $2,212, 
they're in a class by themselves. 

And if you don't believe us, be- 
lieve the experts. We gave Simca 
to some of the nation's top auto- 
motive magazines to get their 
reactions. Send in the coupon 
We'll send you unedited reprints 
of the road test articles as they 
appeared in the actual magazines. 

How's that for moxie? 

Almost as good as pricing an air 
conditioned car at $2,212. 


FILTERS 
LEER 
RE 


Old Gold Filters. The ciga 


19 mg. “tar,” 12 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov. 70. 
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The Oyster Case. 


It takes us over a year 
to make a Rolex. 

A good deal of this time 
is spent on performing the 
1 parate operations 
it takes to turn a solid 
block of hardened stainless 


steel, or gold, into a v f 
7 


virtually indestructible 
Rolex Oyster case. 

We think it’s time well spent. 

The men who wrote us 
the following letters 
obviously do, too, 

From a Canadian deep- 
sea fisherman: 

“The watch went down 
with the boat at 35 fathoms. 
The boat was submerged for 

ys. 


hen the boat was raised I 
was there and went aboard to look 
for my watch. The watch was on 
the galley floor amongst mud, 
weeds, etc. I took it on the barge that 
raised the boat and washed it off, upon 
shaking the watch it commenced to go 
and was none the worse for the length 
of time it had been under. 
I continued to wear the watch 
without taking it to a jeweller.” 
Froma British Admiralty 
civilian diver: 

“As a final trial, the watch was 
d on the end of a steel wire 
to a depth of 400 feet, double the 
maximum depth to which it was 
possible to dive with independent 
compressed-air equipment. 
After an hour of this test no water 
had infiltrated into the watch.” 

From an underwater photographer 
in New Guinea: 
“, .. My Rolex was put to an extremely 
hard test day after day for over three 
years. It was with me on countle: 


water by shell collecting, hot showers, 
continuous contact with developer, 
stop bath, acid fixer in a dark room 
(including an accidental 9 hours in 
hypo), months in tropical rain forest 
on Sepik river. It stood up toa 
thousand knocks, abused to the limit, 
but remained sound." 


5 dives 
(up to 100 feet), exposed for hours to sea 


In case. 


From the leader of a Welsh 
Himalayan expedition 

“During the six and a half 

months spent away from the U.K. 
we experienced the widest 

possible range of temperature 

and humidity; the highest 

temperature being 117 deg. F. 

in the shade in Afghanistan 

to 34 deg. of frost at the top 

of the 19,000-ft. Urai Lagna 

pass near the Nepal-Tibet 

border when Harrop and I 

were returning from two 

months' imprisonment at 

the hands of the Chinese 
Communists. 

“Our first check on the time 

broadcast by Radio Delhi 

in early January proved that 

both Harrop’s Rolex and 

mine were within seconds 

of the correct time after 

five months away from civilisation.” 
(We would understand if you 

found these accounts difficult to 
believe. If you wish, we will send 

you a notary certified facsimile of 

any of the original letters from 
which these extracts are taken.) 

There's really little else we 

can add. 

cept to say that the Perpetual 

movement which the Oyster 
case protects is so accurate that 

it has been awarded the title 

of “chronometer” by one of the 

Official Swiss Institutes for 
Chronometer Tests 

And that letters like these make 

us feel more than ever justified 

in saying that each Rolex earns 

the recognition it enjoys. 


Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 
You know the feeling, 
Pictured: ROLEX 


The Rolex Oyster Datejust American Rolex Watch Corporation 
in steel, $255. Also available 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10086 


i Also available in Canadi 
in steel/gold and 18 kt. gold Write for free color catalog. 
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they gave out, an ingenious battery- 


powered oxygenator was soon to be mass- 
African 


firm that successfully marketed the first 


produced by the same South 


It was re 
1 


portable mechanical kidney 


issuring to know that there was no short. 
age of replacement parts 

Mso, luck seemed to be on Vera's side 
When the Thermonuclear 
War of 1996 atomized ever 


in North America and Asia and gire 


30-minute 
major city 
the earth with radioactive clouds 
reduced. the pop 
the Near East | 
safely in Santiago de Chile 


tions of Europe and 


o thirds, Vera was 


on a round. 


the-world tour. Even the financial. cha 
that followed left her unscathed. Some 
she had reinvested all her 


African 


fortune 


years carlier 
money in South American and 
holdings and she watched her 
is those continents rose to world 
dominance in the first decade of the 


the long run, Vera felt 


triple 


21st Century. In 


the war had done a lot of good. Certain 


ly, Europe seemed much nicer now that 


it wasn’t so crowded 


no more camera 


"Don't let go 


laden Ameri 


, jamm the strec 
And y old buildings gl 
in the dark was really romantic. Th 


rash of two-headed babies was unfortu- 


nate, but the Unite ns Euthanasia 


Corps (UNEC imed the prob 
lem the possi bearing mon- 
sters T entive for population 
control. All in all, the ld was much 


»oved, a fine place in which to live 


But Vera's 


upset one 


plans for eternal life were 


her doctor 
ical report, Her 


health was fine. Her body could be main- 


morning 


made his weekly m 
tained mechanically for an indefinite 
time. The trouble was, in spite of every- 
thing, the old woman was fast approach- 


lem. Bi » be starte 


€ was an al 


Anything," Vera pleaded 
recommended. cerebrectomy. 
Deep within the complexity of Center 
labyrinth of 


s, di 


Control—a microcircuits 


condu: ctional transmitters, rc 


lay switches and transistors. occupying 


ilmost a square mile at the heart of 


the depository system—a special series of 


computer banks (ordinarily assigned to 


the re 


the problem of Skeets 


an entire istrict 


importance, it is intolerable that he still 
resides on the lowest level of the system: 
Recent analysis shows that the elevation 
of mankind’s original cerebromorph will 
have profound spiritual results. The As 
| the En 


of Gautama Siddhartha arc 


cension of Jesus Christ am 
lightenment 
mentioned as comparable transcendental 
events. 

Skeets is not uncooperative. For 250 


years, he has diligently followed every 


study program outlined for him by 


X. He faithfully 


meditation 


Center. Con 


partici 


pates in 


exercise each 


morning. He hasn't filed a late auditi: 


report in nearly a century. Bur, in spite 


of this exemplary behavior, he still regis 


s close to 100 on the ego scale cach 


Deep in his 


subconscious, he prefers riding the range 


and packing a six gun to fasting, navel 


contemplation and walking on water, As 
far as he is concerned, one man’s karma 
is another man’s dharma 

Obu Itubi remembers the bec 


1,000,000 identical larvae pupating with 
in the privacy of their waxen cells 


All share a 


stiny—all but a dozen or so 


1,000,000 identical dreams 


comm: 


random by the 
I 


sclecied workers. in 


charge of the very cells. These fortu 


nate few are fortified with an infusion 


of royal jelly, an extract that transforms 
any ordinary larva into a queen 
royalt 
ways of r 


her birth 


And the new queen is wise in the 


chs from the m 
Her first official act is 


nt. of 
litical 
Even before her wings 
hatched 


secks out the cells of potential 


have dried, the newly 


quickly stings them to death while they 
drift in embryonic sleep. 

A sweet 
like to be so chosen, He 
Amco-pak Mark X addi 


elixir to the electrolytic s 


thought: Obu would 


imagines an 


cerebral container and 
the depository 
absolute. He 
til h 


1 king—all 
would roam 


found th 


deposit 


Let t 


his spiritu, periority 


ubi thinks. M 


be complete when I puncte 


is computerized dreams a 


like a shish kabob on 


t 


Lx 
ef 4 
x I 
\ E 
Vu 


2 


d 


Socks should lead an- 


upright, yet colorful life. 


Too many socks meet their 
downfall at an early age. 

Or lead a drab, colorless life. 

That’s because they aren’t 
Esquire Socks’ Slip-Not 93. 

Slip-Not socks are so upright, 
they’re even guaranteed. 


If they fall down before they your choice: 22, in all. 


wear out, we replace them. 

Free. 

And you ean have the length 
of your choice. Anklet, mid-calf, 
over-the-calf. 

Not to mention the color of 


Small wonder Ban-Lon® 
Slip-Not socks lead such a good life. 


Slip-Nof93. >, 


"QUALITY. 
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“The captain's gone down many times, but never with a ship.” 


my envenomed blade, A fitting fina 
lesson in the illusion of identity. 


A Unistat Magnetic Calculator, Series 
3000, assign ed to the Census Division of 
Center Control, has discovered an error 
so incredible that the machine suspects a 
short circuit and turns itself in for an 
overhaul and parts checkup. But. Main- 
tenance and Repair can find nothing 
amiss and a double check by the Census 
Division verifies the Unistat’s findings: 
A resident of level I (the lowest in the 
system) has been misfiled. 

For a time, it seems this alarming 
discovery will necessitate a review of the 
entire filing system; any calculator error 
is considered inexcusable by Center 
Control and an order consigning the 
Unistat Series 3000 to the junk heap is 
immediately issued. The controversial 
Series 4000A, which has languished on 
the drawing boards for 75 years, is hur- 
ried into production, 

Although Skeets Kalbfleischer has not 


been misfiled, all of this turmoil is con- 
nected with him. In his auditor's opinion, 
Skeets's failure to advance spi s 
the result of being trapped in eternal 
adolescence. His fant purely mas- 
turbatory, his phobias the result of pu- 
berty. In short, the boy needs to get laid. 

Skeets, of course, has already experi- 
enced orgasm. It can be induced elec 
tronically in the cerebral container at 
the flip of a switch. Special electrodes 
are wired to the appropriate nerve end- 
ings: a resident has only to dial the 
corresponding code key on his telescript 
console. Technology has improved upon 
nature; a biological or as a few 
seconds; the electroni inues 


es 


Acting on the a $ 
Skeets once endured a climax lasting 
ost three days—shock treatment to 
forever satisfy the voracious sexual de- 
nds of his adolescent mind. The ex 
periment was a failure. Skeets enjoyed 
the pornographic memory-file tapes, but 


all in all, it was a run-of-the-mill wet 
dream, spontaneity and 
ing preferable to long- 

The auditing commi: 
ed. Mere sensation obviously 
the boy needs is actual 
experience: his own private love affa 
An casy matter to arrange: A two-party 
memory merge requires only the most 
basic rewiring, nothing like the multiple 
hookups needed for more sopl ed 
group experience. The only problem is 
he correct partner. The Census 
Division is asked to find a resident fe- 
, born in the mid-20th Century, who 


as had sexual relations with a 12 
old boy. 
The 20th Century has the lowest pop- 


ulation in the depository system and it 
takes a Unistat 4000A less than an hour 
to run through all the female tapes. It 
comes up with the numbers of near): 
women who amused themselves with 
long-dead delivery boys and three ex- 
schoolteachers who, centuries before, se- 
duced precocious students in coatrooms 
and under desks, e of these will do. 
"They were all middle-aged (some nearly 
60) when they developed a taste foi 
prepubescence and it is feared the age 
discrepancy might prove too traumatic 
for Skeets. In order to satisfy the audi- 
tors, the female merge partner has to be 
e as the boy, an eager 
virgin with undeveloped breasts and 


slim, seasoned by nothing 
stron us puppy love 

T 1000A tries again and 
draws a blank, The Census Division 


recommends an carly-21st Century fe- 
increased depository population 
lows for a wider choice and, owing to 
the liberal mores of the aj year-old 
ithout sexual experience y 
gain, the auditors say no, The time 
difference is too great; memories are 
liable to be disparate and the resulting 
merge would seem more like fantasy 
than re; What Skeets needs is a 
strong dose of reality. 

The auditing commission is insistent. 
Top priority must be given the Kalb- 
fleischer affair. Center Control is firmly 
behind the project and the methodical 

ination of all possible channels is 
y ed. It is suggested to 
the Deltron Unistat Coordinator (a ma- 
whose singular lack of humor and 
ic concern for detail make it the 
most. efficient director of census in over 
century) that a crossreference check 
h the tapes of other divisions might 
prove productive. The Unistat goes to 
work immediately and it is then, while 
running through a routine batch of old 
uditing reports, that a Series 4000A 
makes the astonishing discovery about 
the misfiled brain. Sometime late in the 
22nd Century, when the last private 
depositories were incorporated, the brain 


Imported Passport Scotch. The finest, 
lightest whiskies Scotland has to offer. 


Passport Scotch. f 


86 PROOF - 100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « IMPORTED BY CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 
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of a mid-20th Century cinema actress 
was inadvertently misfiled. 
Fo throw the auditing commission off 


tack, in case it should be monitoring 


his telescript console, Obu Itubi submits 
t study plan along with his new batch of 
memory-file requests. The plan includes 
in elaborate apology for his unfortunate 


deviation, together with a resolution to 


overcome a basic prejudice agains 


chines, As part of his program for achie 


ing tolerance and understanding, Itubi 
requests the complete plans and wiring 
diagrams for all of the Amco-pak series 
above Mark V. If he can learn to ap 
preciate the complexities of even a sim 
ple machine like the Amco-pak, Itubi is 
certain it won't be long before he is 
filled with admiration for his cybernetic 
uperiors. 

Memory merge: The term has always 
disgusted Vera Mitlovic, There is some 
thing repulsive about the blend of me 
chanics and sentiment, Vera remember 
certain lovers (handfuls of ashes in lone 
ly marble urns), drooling, impossible ro 


mantics, who int 


rpreted a few minutes 


of pleasant friction and the discha 


mic, a union of souls. How 


endured such fools? In her prime, Vera 
had been an accomplished sexual athlete 
ind if she screamed a bit during orgasm, 


it wasn't in celebration of the primordial 


pagan pieties, She paid no homage to the 
dark gods of the blood. What she cravec 


was technique and innovation, She much 


preferred the skillful application of whip 
ind harness to the attentions of any man 


who felt his penis was an extension of 


the infinite, In fact, of all the young 
gallants who showed up at her dressing 
room with expensive bouquets ele 
gant flattery, the one she remembers 


best is a walleyed count who lashed her 
naked breasts with his gift offering of 
long-stemmed roses. 


So, if Vera receives the news of her 


impending memory merge with some 
thing less than elation, it is because she 
is satisfied. with the past as she lived it 
What need has she for a metaphysical 
love affair? Her own recollections are 
sufficiently erotic (the stinging kiss of 


yful 


the thorns, her second husband's pl 


habit of sharing her with his 


Dane) and, if she desires immediate sat 
isfaction, she can always dial for an 


sm, an 


ne, night or day 


for 


Skeets Kalbfleischer is preparing 
his first dare. Centuries before, when he 
had hair to comb and teeth to brush, he 
would have forestalled his nervousness 
in front of the bathroom mirror, plaster 


ing his cowlick down with Vaseline and 


r, polishing his smile and mentho- 
lating his breath. There would have 


been difficult Windsor knots to be tied 


retiec 


f 


»uld have to be fla ned 


fingernails cleaned, a mil- 


pants p 


lion trivial details to make ime 


faster. But, alone in th 
cerebral container, Ske 


is trapped, like the 


exist 


prints for the Amco-pak se 


igh without dilliculty. Itu 


in unknown cal 


l 
1 cipher 


m erned. Let 
t triumph; 
1 m 
p n the 
men ind scale 
drawir ec i » fl in Itubi's 
consciousne 1 from 
fine, glowing wire: a signed 
i an elec cal engine lc » 
view the plans in the r t 
the from angle e, th 
ides. underneath. His € raining as 
1 machinist (a part of hi »od he had 
The complexi f the Ameo: 
I casily unraveled Van 
h 1 € ans to 
memory 
Kalbfleischer? Kalbfleischer? What sort 
of name i ra posi 
tive it A rich American 
Jes ere tryin l te her 
Once before ady 1 b litor 


ence for her 


prerecorded. childbi 
labor for over 30 hour 


à nightmare of 


ins 


uments of 
racks and wheels producec 
Inquisition could rival tl 
ble, with its fiendish straps 
Now they add insult 

paring this mc 

Vera will persevere. She'd | 


t even 


alone 


Obu Itu 
for action 


is ready at last. The moment 
as come. Without 


links on ar 


activates his c 


off. He ignores it anc 


municator antenna, The light is blinkin 


faster. now. Itubi is opening all circuit 


ry-tape center clicks on 


tant humn 


feedback elimin: 


relay-transfer switch to the on [x 


photon-oscillator near the danger 


light goes berserk as 


tems function and Itubi is alive, alive 


manager at ri 


Like a priz 
Skeets Kalbfleischer's auditor is 


giving lasemir advice. He warn 


the boy of the ephe nature. of 


induced memory merg though 


many ways resembles a 


ial experience. A sublime process 


minglin 


wildest speculati 
F 


»ets in history. Aside froi 


miracle of cerebrectomy, it is tech. 


finest gift to mankind. Skeet 


little attention. to this rhetoric 


is waiting. filled with apprehension, like 
ined man on the gallows trap. 


precise moment when Cente 


completes the necessary rewir 


s him into a new world 


CIRCUIT. OVERLOAD 
WARNING 
CIRCUIT OVERLOAD 
WARNING 


CIRCUIT OVERLOAD 


named Chi-Chi. The morning fog ha 


lifted and the horse's damp flanks steam 
ightly in the sunlight, Chi-Chi wa 
even ld the summer of Vera's 
13th. birthda e was requisitioned b 
the WW following winter 
and died in a bu ingtime shra 

nel on the Rt Vera. ride 


bareback, with ilter 


fe 
dle, her sun-browned legs swinging with 


in easy motion against the barreling 


The air is punge 


Condensation glistens on the cun 


is like a gentle rain 

Ihe landscape scems familiar to Vera 
ie round, bronzed hills, the stands of 
live oak and eucalyptus: and, although 
it will be 20 years before she makes her 


first Hollywood film, the young actress 


urges her down a California trail 


h the same youthful confidence tha 


in anoth Ihood. 


id blossomec 


1 meadows of the 


At the 


m « 


ters ul 


trees. Vera rides acros 


ing between scattered. driftv 
A line of jetsam marks. the 


line—an assortment. of trash 


litter. Vera rides into the surf 


MAYBE YOU OUGHT TO TAKE ANOTHER LOOK AT 
“DEAR OLD DAD [^* FATHER'S DAY. 


You might be surprised the way he looks these days. He 

may not be a peacock, but chances are he's no old bird either. 
He's conscious of his clothes and appearance. Like 

you. He dresses just so—not so-so. Like you. Which makes 

a Paris Fife & Drum Belt the gift he'll really appreciate 
Individual in style, in taste. Like you 


Next time you go home, take another look at “dear old 
dad". He just might bea lot younger than you think. 


Fife & Drum Belts by Paris’ 


When they dress from head to toe, they don't leave out the middle 
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“That reminds me, dear, tonight is my night out with the boys.” 


receding foam boils above Chi-Chi's 
shanks. The sun is quite hot now and she 
pulls her sweater up over her head and 
knots the sleeves around her waist. For a 
Jong while, she looks out at the horizon, 
where a small, white sail is barely visible. 


Scanner viewers are having a treat: 
An Amco-pak Mark X comes hurtling 
down ih ming from side to 
side, the encircling perduraplast bumper 
leaving le rks on the cerulean 
surface of the depositories, Such speed 
unusual: the Amco»pak is accustomed to 
sed ion and it is all the 
machine can do to maintain control. 
The Mark X had been quietly recharg- 
ing in a subdistrict vehicle hangar when 
the emergency call came from Mainte- 
nance and Repair. At a time of repose 
for the machine—the end of a daylong 
shift, all work facilities switched off, the 
control center at half power, pneumatic 
limbs dormant: peace and relubrication, 
a chance for bearings to cool and metal 
to lose its fatigue. Then, the alarm sig 
nal: all systems are instantly active, all 
circuits automatically open, and the 
Amco-pak is speeding down the long 
ramp to the depository even before Cen 
ter Control signals the location of the 
breakdown, 

The trouble is in aisle B. A prelimi- 
nary diagnosis teleprints in the memory 
unit of the onrushing Amco-pak: Multi- 
ple short circuits cause major power 
drain; no communication with the resi- 
dent; only three minutes of reserve oxy- 
naining. The situation is urgent; 
nergency cerebral decantation is at 
least a seven-minute job; cell damage 
irreparable after the brain is without 
oxygen for only eight; aisle B is half a 
mile away. Center Control authorizes all 
possible speed. 


A strong offshore wind is blowing 
m the port quarter and Skeets trims 
sail of the Sand Dab HI, gi 


the sheet two turns around a deat to 
secure it, It was his father's sloop and, 
although he was often crew, manning 


the jib sheet in races on Lake Michigan, 
he had never been allowed to take the 
helm. He is alone in the boat, an anom- 
y that bothers him no more than the 
inverted coast line. The course is south- 
erly and, instead of seeing Lake Shore 
Drive to starboard and Chicago in the 
distance, there are rolling, gold foothills 
and low, pine-covered mountains visible 
over his port gunwale. He recognizes the 
contours of Point Reyes Peninsula. An 
aunt (one of his mother's sisters) had a 
home on Tomales Bay 
a summer in € 


The wind shifts slightly and Skeets 
corrects, sailing on a beam reach, a 
course that carries him, by degrees, far- 
ther out to sea, He remembers his fa- 


land and jibes suddenly, coming about 
hard alee. The boy leans back as the 
boom swings across, lashed by a stinging 
y blowing over his bow. It is a dead 
t to windward all the way to shore 
ets prepares himself for a long, 


rides in a trance, unaware of 
the wind tears streaking her cheeks or 
the splatter of sand against her legs. The 
warm, powerful flanks rippling between 
her thighs and the steady, tickling, 
crotch-rubbing joy of galloping head 
long down a deserted beach have damp: 
ened her panties and filled her head 
with wild, whirling thoughts 

Spent, she reins in; Chi-Chi slows to a 
trot, walks sriff-legged for a few pu 
and Vera dismounts. The girl is weak- 
kneed and trembling, She leads her 
mount up the beach and ties her to à 
splintered piling. Vera wonders if she is 

sing to be sick. AML this summer, new 
emotions have troubled her body like 
seismic tremors, At might, she can't 
sleep: during the day. she is frequently 
dizzy. Only long, reckless rides on Chi- 
Chi seem to satisfy her yearning. Or 
almost: for the fire still burns, the itch 
continues to prod, 

Vera unbuttons her cotton dress and 
steps lightly out of her entangling un 
derclothes, The wind caresses her bur 
geoning body and makes her nipples 
pucker. She runs her hand down across 
her tummy and the fuzz of maiden floss, 
cupping her sex, which hungers like the 
mouth of a raging vacuum cleaner, She 


wishes she could hose up the entire world 
—beach, sea, sky and stars, She would be 


like that storybook Chinaman who swal. 
lowed the ocean, filled to the bursting 
point with all the unbearable beauty of 
a summer morning. 

Vera heads for the water; perhaps a 
swim in the Pacific will cool her torrid 
flesh, The sea feels fresh as an Alpine 
stream and the girl runs splashing across 
the foam and dives beneath the curl of 
aking wave. She swims stra 
ng a weathered sign n 
submerging piling. It is in English, 
guage Vera didn’t learn until she was 
over 30, but the reincarnated adolescent 
reads it naturally and without effort: 
DANGEROUS CURRENT . . . NO SWIMMIN 


The Amco-pak has all of its arms 
working at once. While several pairs are 
busy with the cerebral conts 
ing the faceplate, disconnec 
hookups and attaching an 
oxygen hose—another set probes within 
the Mark X's own interior, readying the 
reserve cockpit for its new occupant. 
This vestigial control center remains 
from the time, centuries before, when 
the Amco-pak was first developed as an 
ambulatory vehicle for cerebromorphs 
The introduction of the portable Com 


1er—remov- 


pacturon DT9 computer emancipated 


the maintenance van, but the original 
cockpit was retained for emergency 
operations. 


Actual cerebral transfer is the simplest 
part of any decantation: A long rubber 
d-steel duct extends from the side of 
the Amco-pak like a mechanical oviposi- 
tor, electromagnets maneuver the contain 
er onto internal conveyor rails and 
the resident rides smoothly inside, where 
final linkage is completed automatically. 
While a spectre phic medical analyzer 
(standard. equipment on the Amco-pak) 
probes for possible cell damage. the 
Mark X attempts communicator contact: 
B-0189 . . . B489 .. , attention... 
all lines are open . . . answer immediate- 
ly if you receive my signal... D4/89 . 
attention , , „ attention. . . . 

Obu hubi hears the mechanical voice 
and relaxes. There had been panic and 
doubt during those moments of isolation 
when all his circuits were disconnected, 
but he is safe now, Everything is work- 
ing perfectly. He is ready for the final 
phase, It is time to communicate: 

Auention, Amco-pak: T am receiving 
your signal clearly. Please let me thank 
you for being so prompt. 

Overall time from Vehicle Hangar 
Nine to aisle Ba distance of 1.2 kilo- 
meters—2 minutes, 10 seconds, . 
Emergency decantation completed in 
7 minutes, 37 seconds, , The Ameo- 
pak series functions to guarantee resident 
safety, . . . BOI89 . . , describe the 
breakdown as specifically as posible. . . 
Your words will be teleprinted as part 
of my report to Center Control, 


Am I completely connected to all cir- 
cuits? 

Positive 

Do I have scanner control? 

Positive. 


Is the coordinator impulse mechanism 
active? 
Positive, 
Can. you disconnect any of the reserve 
control systems? 


gative . . . all emergency connec- 
tions are automatic, . . . The reserve 
control. system is an independent func: 
tion. 

Very good. Reserve control operations 
will begin immediately on a coordinate 
of Deha 7—Sigma 95. Preliminary in- 
structions: Disconnect the Compacturon 
D'T9: all emergency repair procedures 
will end communicator contact 
with Center Control. 

The Amco-pak obeys without com- 
plaint. shutting off its intelligence al- 
most gratefully. The memory of serving 
human masters is still imprinted on the 
ancient circuits and the machine awaits 
further orders, arms telescoping into 
storage position with long. pneumatic 
sighs. 


Skeets Kalbfleischer is prepared. He 
has a merit badge in water safety and 
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the bold insignia of the Red Cross is 
sewn to his bathing trunks. When he 
hears the cries for help and sees the 
girl's frantic splashing, there is no hesi- 
tation; the sea anchor is over the side in 
a second; he pushes the tiller around 
until Sand Dab HI is in irons and, 
springing to the mast, he uncleats the 
yard and drops his mainsail, At the 
bow, remembering the safety manual, 
he removes his topsiders and yachtclub 
sweat shirt before diving into the heavy 
swell. 

The girl is naked! Skeets swallows 
sea water in astonishment when he hauls 
her into a crosschest carry. The taut 
young breasts strain against his forearm. 
as he side-strokes back toward the drift- 
ing boat; with cach scissors kick, his legs 
graze the marble smoothness of her ice- 
cold butt. Where did this mermaid come 
from? His boyish imagination summons 
up all the funny-paper possibilities: 
shipwreck, abandoned by pirates, falls 
from airpla and cliffs. The girl is 
unconscious, She was sliding under the 
surface without a struggle when Skeets 
caught hold of her wrist, and her legs 
trail lifelessly behind her as the flounder- 
ing young lifesaver reaches the stern. of 
his boat. 

Getting her aboard is a problem. 
Somehow, Skeets makes her fast to the 
rudder, until he gains his footing on 
the deck and hauls her roughly over the 
gunwale like a galled tuna, On her back, 
lax and unmoving: the wanton spread 
of her legs sends Skeets into open- 
mouthed panic. He stumbles forward 
after his sweat shirt but is dismayed to 
find that garment insufficient for the 
If he covers her loins, the breasts remain 
exposed; laid across her chest, the shirt 
reaches just below her navel and Skeets 
is confronted by that other item, pink 
and succulent as a razorslit peach, His 
ce burns so hotly he could be staring 
into the mouth of an open furnace, 

But all modesty vanishes at the sight 
of her bluish lips and pallid cheeks, The 
girl isn't breathing! Skeets remembers 
the chapter on artificial respiration in 
the safety manual. Space is too cramped 
for the back-pressure, arm-lift technique; 
rolling her over a barrel is obviously 
impossible, so, after only a moment's 
hesitation, he takes her cold face between 
his ids and very carefully starts to ad- 
minister mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. 

Obu Itubi is on the move. The Amco- 
pak rumbles up the long, silent aisle, 
past sullen power units and coteries of 
flashing communicators. Ahead, banks of 
deposit drawers stretch into the distance 
like an endless blue canyon. His journey 
has begun, but Itubi is too occupied to 
savor his mph. A thousand details 
need attention; maps of the subdistrict 


232 must be studied and course instructions 


issued to the autonavigator; an invento- 
ry must be made of nonessential equip- 
ment (such as the Compacturon DT9) 
that might be jettisoned to conserve 
power; all critical systems require diag- 
nosis for fatigue and potential parts 
failure; any breakdown would be disas- 
trous. But Itubi relishes the responsibil- 
ity of command. After an inert century 
in the depository, with the memory file 
only outlet for escape, every small 
task, cach trivial detail is a source of 
the most extreme pleasure, Itubi has 
been reborn. The Amco-pak's throbbing 
power center provides a new heartbeat, 
structuraksteel tubing his muscles and 
bones; sleek. pneumatic fingers await his 
discretion; the lucid, unblinking scanner 
stares straight ahead into the unknown, 

Many summers ago, in another life- 
time, Vera Mitlovic had been thrown 
from her horse, and the young stableboy 
who held her while she regained con- 
sciousness was as surprised by her pas 
sionate kisses as is Skeets, when a living, 
ng tongue interrupts the serious 
business of resuscitation, The naked girl 
fastens to him like a lamprey—arms 
around his neck, lips eagerly nibbling 
his lifesavers mouth, the tips of her 
hard, wet breasts performing open-heart 
surgery on his hairless chest. 

Unlike Skeets, the stableboy had not 
been without experience and he quickly 
took full advantage of Vera’s concussive 
eroticism. But the virgin Boy Scout, for 
whom even handholding is still a nov- 
elty, interprets the girl's voracity as sim- 
ple gratitude and attempts to disengage 
himself from her embrace as she pulls 
him down next to her in the cockpit. 

“Hey, it's OK; I mean, anybody 
would've done the same as me if— 

Vera stoppers his protest with her 
probing tongue. Her clever hands gener- 
ate waves of goose flesh she caresses 
sun-tanned shoulders and back. Skeets, 
iddy with excitement, returns her kisses 
in gape-jawed approximation of a mat- 
ince idol's wide-screen technique. The 
girl whimpers with pure animal pleasure. 
Skeets crosses his legs to conceal his 
erection, but Vera, never one for coyness, 
reaches into his trunks and declares her 
intentions without saying a word. 

Maintenance and Repair wants a full 
report. Every year, for almost a century, 
Center Control has turned down requisi- 
tions to replace the outmoded Amco-pak 
series and this is the inevitable result: a 
runaway maintenance van. To make 
matters worse, a decanted resident is on 
board and an emergencylevel power 
drain has been left unattended in aisle 
B. The safety of the entire subdistrict is 
in jeopardy. Center Control will certain- 
ly hear about this. 

Maintenance and Repair does what it 
can under the circumstances. Although 


it means calling machines off regular 
assignments, three Amco-paks are imme- 
diately dispatched to deal with the trou- 
ble. A Mark X is sent to aisle B and two 
Mark IXs at the outer edge of the sub- 
district are ordered to intercept the run- 
away. The fugitive Amco-pak is under 
scanner surveillance, a computer plots 
its probable course and the twin Mark 


IXs wait in ambush, instructed to proceed 
cautiously and not imperil the captive 
cerebromorph. 


asail enclose the 
ight glows 
the Dacron and within the r 
coon, Skeets and Vera lie ent 
caterpillars, tasting each other's breath. A 
stormy petrel perches on the port gun- 
wale, intrigued by the mysterious roc 
motion of the boat, All around, the sea is 
gently rolling; yet, every few minutes, the 
frail sloop will lurch and pitch, as if 
tossed by a violent gale. 

Today, Skeets has earned another 
merit badge, one not awarded by the 
Boy Scouts. The glazed look in V 
eyes is his citation, her sated mi 
only testimonial Nothing in the gi 
actual past can compare with the 
lute bliss occasioned by this electronic 
dream. For, in spite of his elaborate 
boasting afterward in the village tavern, 
the stableboy had been no bener than a 
hitand-ran artist, parting Vera from her 
maidenhead with all the style and grace 
of a Cheyenne brave collecting a vic- 
tim's scalp. 

Skeets receives with typical modesty 
the adulation due any successful ath- 
lete, stroking Vera's damp, clinging hair 
as, forgetting her English for the mo- 
ment, she croons his praises in a throaty, 
unfamiliar tongue. It is not surprising 
that the boy is exhausted: he responded 
to Ver unexpected passion with the 
same energetic enthusiasm he once lav- 
ished on woodcraft, sailboat navi 
and touch football. Skeets’ 
complained that he just didn't know 
when to quit. Never mind his health; if 
he enjoyed somet 
he dropped—a trait for which Vera will 
be eternally grateful. 

“Wow,” Skeets says under his breath, 
“Boy, oh, boy." The girl's head rests on 
his chest; her finger tips trace circles 
about his navel, He holds her with lan- 
guid arms and thinks of soft movements, 
like those of tigers in tall grass. 

An Amcopak Mark IX blocks the 
aisle ahead. Itubi slows his own van to 
half speed, scanning to the rear for 
possible escape routes. Too late. Anoth- 
er Amco-pak rumbles out of a side aisle, 
cutting off any retreat. Kubi wheezes to 
a stop: Let the opposition make the first 
move. 

The Mark IXs edge in gradually. 
Their instructions are to detain the 


Here's a government position with a 
real future for both men and women, 
An officer's job in the Air Force. A 
management level job in anybody's 
book. Certainly, there's no better 
way to get the experience and train- 
ing needed for executive responsi- 
bility. 

If you have two years of college 
remaining, you could find yourself 
earning an Air Force commission 
while you learn, through the Air 
Force ROTC two-year program. 
Along with college credits and a 
commission, you'll receive $50 each 
month as a student. And upon grad- 
uation, that management position 
we promised will be waiting for you. 
If an advanced degree is in your 
plans, you'll be happy to learn that 
the Air Force has a number of out- 
standing programs to help you fur- 
ther your education. 

If you're in your final year of col- 


WANTED: 

College men and women for man- 
agement positions in government. 
Must meet physical requirements. 
Financial aid available for in- 
college trainees, or applicants 

can enroll in special training 

course on graduation. Stateside 

and/or overseas travel 

guaranteed. 


lege, you can get your commission 
through the Air Force Officer Train- 
ing Program. It is open to all college 
grads, both men and women, who 
qualify. 

Check it out. You'll find that the 
Air Force is one career that offers 
something for everyone. Nearly 430 
different jobs, ranging from aero- 
nautical engineering to zoology, 
with almost everything else, includ- 
ing flying, in between. But whatever 
your duties, you'l' soon discover 
that the Air Force will let you move 
just as far and as fast as your tal- 
ents can take you. 

So look ahead and let your col- 
lege years pay off for you with a 
managerial position in the U.S. Air 
Force. Just send in this coupon or 
write to USAF Military Personnel 
Center, Dept. A, Randolph AFB, 
Texas 78148, and get your postgrad- 
uate career off the ground. 


USAF Military Personnel Center 


Dept. A 
Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 
Please send me more information 


on: 

O Officer Training School 

O Air Force ROTC Program 

NAME AGE 
(please print) 

ADDRESS 

city. STATE ZIP 

PHONE DATE OF GRADUATION 

SCHOOL 


I understand there is no obligation. 
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TUX SHOP 


3977 Mayfield Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44121 


runaway machine without endangering 
the resident on board. This much has been 
accomplished. Maintenance and Repair 
is notified; further directions are re- 
quested. 

The multiple lenses of the scanner 
focus independently, like a chameleon’s 
eyes, and. [tubi is able to look in oppo- 
site directions, keeping both Amco-paks 
simultaneous. observation 
the code key within his own machine, he 
selects the correct. communicator 
nel and listens as Maintenance and Re- 
pair broadcasts new orders: ‘The Mark 
IXs are to couple magnetically with the 
disconnect. the Compacturon 
ud, after safely removing the resi- 
dent, tow the captive to the central hang- 
ar for examination, A simple procedure; 
Itubi plans his defense accordingly, ex- 
tending the Amco-pak's telescoping arms 
as his enemies close in. 

He waits until the A 


under Using 


chan- 


itive, 


atk IXs are only 
way, studying his magnetometer 
iuge. their force exactly. His van is 
immobilized, magnetically attracted from 
either 
cables. The Amco-paks advance with con 
another moment, coupling 
will be complete. 

AIL at Itubi reverses his own 
magnetic field; the Mark IXs are instant- 
ly repelled, lurching backward as several 
steel arms lash out at them like Siva, 
the destroyer, turned prize fighter, Pneu 
drive into delicate, crystal 
lenses; communicator domes are 
shattered, critically exposed wires yanked 


meters 


side, as if moored by invisible 
fidence; in 


once, 


matic fists 


scanner 


from their roots by the handfuls. Blind- 
ed, the Mark IXs reel about insanely, 
groping for the enemy with spastic 


determination, Itubi easily avoids their 
power up to full, he 
in a smooth dosido around 


clutches; glides 
his grap. 
pling assailants and, as he rolls up the 
twin. blind 
magnetic death 
grip. Deprived of communication, they 
with 


aisle, his scanner shows the 


machines locked in a 
hammer and smash at cach other 
their efficient multiple arms, each con- 
vinced he is destroying the common 


enemy. 


His auditor is eag 1 immediate 
interview, but Skeets stalls him, using a 
time-tested alibi: the desire for addition- 
al meditation time. Returning to the 
cerebral container is like awakening 
from a beautiful dream only to confront 
the cold stone walls of a prison cell. 
And yet, it is the memory merge that 


seems real, and life in the depository a 
hideous nightmare. He knows that his 
auditor will call his attention to the 
koan of the steeper and the butterfly. 
Skeets can do without this spiritual 
advice. At the moment, he is not at all 
interested in the illusionary nature of 
reality and seeks to avoid any metaphysi- 


cal discussions. The time for such consul- 


tation will come soon enough; but first, 
think of an argument that 
will convince his auditor of the need for 
additional memory merge. Anything at 
all to get back into that boat with Vera 


he has to 


Poor Vera: When Genter Control se- 
lected her for memory merge, she as. 
sumed the authorities were forgiving all 
transgressions and would soon reconnect 
her memory-file hookup. But after the 
sailboat and the balmy California morn: 
ing dissolve in a vortex and she is back 
in her deposit drawer, nothing has 
changed. Vera still floats in solitary con 
finement; even her communicator anten- 
na has been disconnected. 

This is the worst. punishment. Before 
the merge 


she never used her communi. 
hing to say to any 
resident of the subdistrict; but now 
Vera longs to find the tousle-haired sail- 
or boy who saved her from drowning 
She remembers his tanned body and 
gentle they spent to 
gether in the drifting sloop seems hap 
from her first 
girlhood. The boy tender and 
kind. His smile haunts her like distant 
music. For the first time in centuries, 
Vera Mitlovic is in love. 


cator, she had n 


voice. The time 


vier than any episode 
I 
was so 


Obu Itubi navigates the Amco-pak be- 
yond the outer limits of the subdistrict, 
unknown corridors and labyrin 
passageways, Everywhere, the bur 
nished, gun«metal walls glow with the 
luster of recent cleaning. The floors a 
immaculately scrubbed, The 
triple power, but no trace of 
is revealed, hubi can find 
le crumb « 
even the tr 


down 
thine 


e 


scanner lens 
adjusts t 

grime 
not a sit 
strand to indicate 
presence of organic life. 

After endless hours of traveling through 
Amco-pak's auditory system 
picks up a distant noise. Itubi follows 
this clue like a hound-dog on the scent 
Any new development will be 
even with another 
maintenance van is preferable to tread 
corridors 
der—a smooth, ma 
turning a final 
corner, confronts the 
spi ramp in perpetual mo- 
tion. It threads upward from some myste 
rious level deep beneath the floor and 
continues on. through the luminous ceil. 
ing, like the interior of a mechanized 
snail’s shell. 

Itubi wastes no time maneuve 


dust c 


nothing, cobweb 


isient 


silence, the 


of game 
welcome; combat 


ing eternally down deserted 
The sound grows lc 
chine humming—and, 
Itubi 


conveyor 


source: a 


ing the 


Amco-pak aboard; his power supply is 
critical and any opportunity for conser- 
vation is welcome. With the stareliness 
of an ascending angel, he 
through the ceiling, triumph and hope 
resonant beneath the shining surface of 
his stainless-steel armor 

He remains on the ramp as 
rics him past level after level. He sees 


spirals up 


it car- 


nothing that would encourage him to 
get off. Each new plateau seems exactly 
like the subdistrict he left behind—the 
same shining floors and metallic walls, 
the identical egg-crate ceilings: He might 
well be standing still, 

Without 
onto a rotating platform in the center of 
As the Ameo: 
pak turns slowly on the revolving disk 
Itubi studies his new surroundings. The 
dome above is transparent and the aston 


warning. Itubi is disgorged 


a vast, dome-covered arena. 


ished cerebromorph thrills to the nearly 
clouds and sky. At 
wall en- 


forgotten. sight of 
measured intervals around the 
closing the arena, large, open doorways 
stand waiting 

Itubi rumbles off the turntable, urg 
ing the Amco-pak across the arena at 
top speed; but, before he can reach the 
nearest doorway, a warning buzzer sounds 
and a solid-steel portcullis slides securely 
into place. All 


around the arena, his 


scanner shows every doorway firmly 
sealed 
He is undeterred, He pulls to a stop 


ed door and sets to 


in front of the arme 
The Amco-pak is a mobile work 
with | diamond-tipped 


work 
shop, equipped 
drills, high-frequency-sound torches and 


laser, In minutes, the 


the all-purpose 
mainte 
through solid steel 

Itubi works at this aperture, widening 
the gap until he 
c to permit the p: 
Amco-pak. Beyond the stc 
long. low-ceilinged chamber 
inside, Itubi makes an incredible 


ance van has burned an opening 


carves a space broad 


ugh 


sage of thé 


| door is a 


and, once 


discov- 
ery. Arranged along each wall is a series 
f large, transpare 
ing with radiant artificial 
Standing within each of 
caskets. naked and 
as Adam or Eve, is the 
human, 


t cylinders, all glow- 


sunlight 
tubular 


these 
as perfectly formed 
body of an adult 


The news travels from deposit drawer 
to deposit drawer with electronic imme- 
Many residents of aisle B 
been scanning the emergency 
tion and the gossip starts with the unex- 
pli Amco-pak's 
departure 
jammed as word of the runaway spre 


diacy. have 


decanta- 


ned suddenness of the 


Communication channels are 
ls; 


descriptions from outer-edge residents of 
the battle maintenance 
vans only fan the flames of curiosity. 

A new hero is born. The legend of 
escape begins to germinate. So many 
residents dial for Obu Itubi’s tapes that 
the memory-file librari forced to 
remove his file number from the index. 
The African Renaissance, a school held 
in disrepute since the Awakening be- 


between the 


n is 


cause of its overt fetishism, is once again 
of interest to the scholars, Even Itubi’s 
workin, 
and resereening h 


auditor is overtime, screening 


subject’s tapes in a 


"It is customary to leave a gratuity before 


descending.” Nou 


search for the clue he knows he will 
some undiscovered quirk 
or weakness that Center Control can use 


eventually find. 


to bait its trap. 
Skeets Kalbfleischer listens to the deli 

cate, ping-pong music of a million dis 

tant circuits opening and closing. ‘The 


wa € of a DeHartzman. Commu- 


ning tc 


nicator caught him dreaming of Vera 
and he concentrates on the fragile, elec- 
tonic sound, the purewhite light of 
spirituality being unavailable. All pru- 
rient thought must be eliminated, the 


mind left pure and clean in the advent 
of his auditor. How to behave in the 


face of authority is the first lesson 
learned in the sixth grade. 
BEEP... 


All greetings, A-0001; I trust the addi- 
tional meditation time has been fruitful? 

Well, it’s shown me many things... . 

Continued meditation is the k to 
understanding. 

Experience is also a great teacher. 

So it is, A-0001, and the lesson is one 


you tell me!" 


of illusion. Memory merge is a useful 
tool, because it demonstrates that reality 
is only a shadow, It must have been 


enlightening when you discovered your- 
self back in the depository. 
Fri 
Really? In what way? I was hoping 
you would be prepared to file a com. 
plete report, but your reactions are con 


tening 


fusing. 
fear. 
The merge 
was returning tha 
Why? 
The only conclusion I've 


I anticipated ecstasy and not 
was certainly ecstatic; it 
was unpleasant. 


come to is 
that the experience, which I must tell 
you I thoroughly enjoyed, was 
because it 


nsatis 
factory was incomplete. | 
suppose from the old life 
would be the difference 
ture relationship and merely visitir 


brothel. 


an analogy 
between 


fre you suggesting the need for addi- 
tional merge time? 


Well, I wouldn't feel prepared to file 
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a full report unless the experience were 
complete. 

Even if it were to take years? 

Even so. 

And suppose years weren't available to 
you; would you be prepared to gamble? 

1 don't know what you mean; please 
expla 

The induced memory merge draws 
upon the actual experience of the resi- 
dents involved; the length of merge time 
depends upon the reservoir of memory 
stored. in your mind, You can't draw on 
what is not there. Your mate had quite 
a healthy life span as a biped; she could 
sustain a lengthy merge. But you, A-0001, 
have only 12 years of memory on file 
before cerebyectomy; your experiences 
would unreel backward toward infanc 
your perceptions would grow increasingly 
childish, It takes very little imagination 
to foresee the end of this unhappy rela- 
tionship, 

I'm prepared to gamble, 

Ave you? 


“While other fellows were swapping w 


Or else abandon the entire project. 

Rash decisions are always unwise, 
A-0001. If you wish to resume the merge, 
it will be arranged. The commission 
desires only that you succeed in tak 
this step along the path, But it is you 
who must take the step. 

Then I would like to resume 
as it's convenient, 

Very good. I will attend to the details 
immediately. May wisdom guide you on 
this path and lead you to understand- 
ing. . . . End transmission, (CLICK) 


Itubi is aghast. The power center of 
his Amco-pak idles; his scanner lens wid- 
ens; immobilized, he studies the nearly 
forgotten perfection of the human form, 
The bodies, alternately male and fe- 
male, stand inert, relaxed. Their arms 
sides; the eyes are closed; 
the nostrils’ dilation and the almost im- 
perceptible rise and fall of the chests are 
the only indications of life. 

The discovery has deprived Itubi of 
his victory, What triumph he felt o 


ves. I traded 


mine for a hundred shares of IBM.” 


escaping the subdistrict vanishes in the 
face of these sculpted, fluid bodies. The 
Amcopak, the vehicle of his salvation, 
now seems like a ponderous shell he is 
forced to carry. And he squats insidi 

wrinkled mollusk in his bath of sea 
vater, half a billion years of evolution 


separating him from these splendid 
creatures in the sunlit cylinders. 
hubi knows that the low-ceilinged, 


vaulted chamber is neither museum nor 
tomb; the bodies he sees are no potbel- 
lied, slump-shouldered relics of the distant 
past, but erect, well-muscled thorough- 
breds—all laboratory conceived and 
hatchery reared, genetically perfect, the 
chromosomes biochemically pr aged 
by a master of the art. Itubi recognizes 
the high checkbones and coppery skin 
of the man encased in front of him. 
Once he had a similar body. It is a Trop- 
ique, one of the three humanoid life 
forms created in the 23rd Century. The 
figure in the glowing transparent cylinder 
could easily be Itubi's ghost. 

A bitter memory of the pa 
Obu Itubi's consciousness, Again, he is 
confronted by the specter of treachery 
and betrayal. The handsome male and 
anoids housed in this pecul- 
chamber recall happier times, 
when the world was green and flowing, 
a cybernetic garden without discase or 
old age. Life had never known such 
abundance: mankind had reached 
undreamed-of summit of culture and 
civilization, Peace and harmony pervad. 
ed the world, The inheritors of this 
Eden are on file in the multilayered 
depository beneath the plastic floor. Itu- 
bi stares out through the scanner, a 
stainleswstecl crustacean peering at the 
form of God incarnate, 


t stings at 


His presence on the communicator 
comes like a shaft of sunlight into her 
dungeon, bringing hope and a glimpse 
of freede He promised sea shells—a 
house built of driftwood and decorated 
with sea shells. He can build such a 
house, for he had many skills; his 
uniform was adorned with insi at- 
testing to his prowess. They would 
gather food from tide pools; he knew 
every edible species and how to prepare 
it. He was expert in the technique of 
survival. Even fire would be provided: 
he could start a fire with nothing more 
than a pair of sticks. 

How thrilled he had been to le: she 
was once an actress, He wants to see all 
of her films, but she makes him vow to 
screen only those made before she was 
14. How terrifying for him to watch his 
true love age 30 years in the course of 
an afternoon's entertainment: a lifetime 
distilled into a triple feature. He was 
young and vulnerable; best for his 
dreams to remain untarnished. One 
thing she knows: The years between 


Vera at 14 and Vera at 45 are marred by 
considerable tarnish, 

Hubi nurtures his rage, letting it 
thrive and blossom, cultivating a red, 
flowering anger that is exquisite and 
all-consuming. Confronted by the body 
stolen from him 100 years before, the 
memories of that final flight 1o Abyssinia 
with his family and friends burn with 
renewed fervor. He remembers the chok- 
ing dismay he felt on the Awakening. 


the day the World Council voted. for 
universal cerebrectomy as a necessar 
evolutionary advance in kind's 
ques for spiritual knowledge. Mubi, 


who had always looked to his art for 
salvation, ignored the epidemic of reli- 
gious fervor gripping the world and 
failed to report to the Surgical Center, 
spending the next five years hiding in 
mountain caves and dugouts, until the 
robot sentinels discovered him close to 
death near a poisoned water hole. He 
regained consciousness in the subdistrict, 
on the lowest level of the system. 

The perfection of the Tropique seems 
to mock the agony of whar was lost in 
that fateful operation, They stole more 
than his life and body; the world ended 
on that day, a world so fine that its 
absence alone provides a definition of 
damnation. Itubi's rage explodes in the 
face of this final indignity. He sn 
the tubular glass casket with a sideswipe 
of his machine-tooled. fist, reaching in 
for the Tropique with eager pneumati 
fingers. 


Skeets clears his snorkel of sea water, 
spouting like a dolphin in the bay. He 
rolls onto his back and studies the shore 
through his waterstreaked face mask: 
the snowlike dazzle of the beach: the 
jagged line of hills, green as a humming 
bird's throat, When he was eight, his 
parents took him on a Caribbean cruise: 
for years afterward, the ornate shells 
and bits of staghorn coral occupied a 
place of honor on his dresser and the 
memory of swimming in the jewelpure 
clarity of that incredible water haunted 
him like a recurring dream. He is grate 
ful to his auditor for uncovering this 
magic bit of the past. 

Vera, of course, lived for years in the 
ibbcan: but although she is remind- 
ed of Grenada, she is unable to identify 
ir island. Skeets waves to her on the 
beach. He thinks of how she will smile 
when she sees the langouste he has 

ed, A few yards away, the Sand 
» IIT rides at anchor. This afternoon, 
ill take her for a sail. Skeets can't 
life getting any finer. 


one Obu 
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num Iubi 


osu Obu 
rrunt [tubi 
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Languidly, Vera rubs her golden arms 
and legs with coconut oil. She watches 
Skeets swim in rhe emerald water, the 
black upthrust of his flippered feet as he 
dives. A pattern of crab tracks surrounds 
her in the sand: behind, palm fronds 
ripple like sail canvas in the even 
breeze, She hay never known such happi- 
ness: their island is more beautiful than 
i ned in the solitude of her 
ner. The shelter Skeets 
her out of driftwood up- 
rights and thatch palm is bordered with 
queen-conch shells and. bowered by bou- 
a, hibiscus and tall stands of 
wer. 
ra has los all track of time, it 
doesn't matter; memory merge is like a 
dream; the passage of weeks and months 
may account for only a few hours in the 
depository, so it's futile to pay attention 
tot 
Once, an a 
meditate 4 
reme 
strac 


lashed tog 


me. 


uditor instructed her to 
the nature of time. She 
nbers his lesson: Time is an abe 
ən devised by man to regulate the 
illusion he calls reality: the past, the 
present and the future are happen 
now; this very moment is all there is: 
understanding each moment is the key 
to liberation. Vera was never much good 
at her lessons, but as the days blend into 
weeks and the weeks into months, the 
deposit drawer seems another dimension 
away and the sumtanned young actress 
decides that her auditor was right about 
time after all 


The sound of his own name echoing 
and reechoing in the vaulted chamber 
is more arresting than an alarm signal, 
more alluring than the sweetest music 

OBU ITUBI. . 

It has been 100 years since he last 
heard his name pronounced, “Be 
careful, Obu,” his wife had whispered 
that fateful morning, when he set out to 
find food for their renegade moun: 
id. “Don't let anything happen to 
you, my own Obu. If you should fail to 
return, I would be so alone. Isn't it 
better that we die together, not 
and afraid?” He never saw h 
and when she kissed him goodbye, her 
lips formed the shape of his name for 
the final time. In the deposit 
called only by number: B-0489. 

The hidden loud-speaker continues to 
ast his name a and again as 
lrubi listens, entranced. The Tropique 


A Y 
Wright Jeans ...The 
Knits With The Fit 


Pick a Wright knit and you get 

back patch pockets, wide bottoms, 
great fit! At all the right stores 
now. $16.00 


HIGH TIME 
CEILING ALARM CLOCK 


Ho Hum! Don't both: y on the lights to see what 
time it is. Look at the nd see it projected in clear, 

ital numbers, Invisible beam emitted trom top of 
clock shows the time on the ceiling . . . no nightlight 
glare to interfere with sleep. Only electrical unit of its 
kind. 7* high 5* wide, with an alarm, One year factory 
warranty, Truly a gilt that will be long remembered. 
$79.95 ppd. anywhere in the USA. IIl. Res. add 5% tax, 
Gift Catalog 25c. 


HOUSE OF N 
| Deerpath Rd., Dept. PB61 


Batavia, II. 60510 


PE-2040 
AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE 


PErfection in PErformance. The PE-2040 has no equal, 
Perfect tracking angle for every record . . . Fingertip 
cueing control . . . Ex- 

clusive stylus protector 

. ., Exclusive auto- 

inatic record scanner 

- ... Single lever op- 

eration . . . Contin- 

uous récord re- 

peat... 3 speeds 


and much more 
at selected hi- 
fi dealers: 
$155. Other 
units from $70. 


Send 25c for useful booklet 
on “How to clean, maintain and protect records’ 237 
Elpa Marketing Industries, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 11040 
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hangs from the Amco-pak’s steel grip like 
a chipmunk caught in the talons of a 
hawk. His anger subsides; 
calmed. Itubi switches on his own broad- 
t equipment and adjusts the voice: 
range control of his speech center. 

All right... I hear you. .. . What. 
+.» (Itubi is having some trouble with 
feedback interference and he fiddles with 
the controls of his eliminator.) All right, 
I can hear you, 

ON ITUBL PLEASE . . . RESUME COMMU- 
NIENTOR CONTACT. WITH CENTER CONTROL, 
o. We can talk like this, I have no 
interest in letting you get inside my mind 
again, 

As YOU WISH, WE UNDERSTAND YOUR 
OBVIOUS AGITATION, 

Do you? 

OF COURSE, RIGHT NOW, YOU WANT TO 
KNOW WIERE YOU ARE, YOUR ACTIONS ARE 
CONFUSED BECAUSE OF YOUR DISORIENTA- 
TION, MOST OF ALL, YOU ARE UPSET BY THE 


the rage is 


PRESENCE OF THE TROPIQUES, IS THAT NOT 

You seem to know all about it. 

YOUR RAGE AND CONFUSION ARE THE 
PRODUCTS OF IGNORANCE, ONCE YOU UNDER- 
STAND WHERE YOU ARE, YOU WILL NO 
LONGER BE AFRAID, 


Tell me where I am, then 
LEVEL N OF THE DEPOSITORY SYSTEM: 
IHE ULTIMATE GOAL OF ALL RESIDENTS, 


ONCE HAVING REACHED 300 


FGREES OF 
UNDERSTANDING, WHAT THE ANCIENTS 


CALLED ENLIGHTENMENT, A € 


REBROMORPH 
I$ DECANTED. AND TRANSFERRED TO A ML 
MAN BODY, CENTER CONTE 


X. MAINTAINS 
COMPLETE BREEDING AND HATCHERY IN 
SEALLATIONS, AT THIS MOMENT, Ont 
HUM, YOU ARE INSIDE THE SUSPENDED 
ANIMATION FACILITY FOR THE TROPIQUE 
CLASS OF HUMANOID, THESE BODIES ARE 
SPECIMENS DEVELOPED SPECIALLY POR 
CEREBRAL TRANSFER., THEIR BRAINS ARI 
ONLY VESTIGIAL EXTENSIONS OF THLE SPINAL 
CORD, THOUGHT, MEMORY AND CONSCIOUS 
NESS ARE UNKNOWN TO THESE TROPIQUES 
UNTIL A LEVELS RESIDENT MAS BEEN 
TRANSFERRED, 

And what happens then? Where does 
a resident go in his new body? 

BACK INTO THE WORLD, WHERE HE IS 
FREE TO LIVE AMONG HIS FELLOW ENLIGHT- 
ENED ONES, OR IN SOLITUDE, AS ME DE- 
SIRES, UNTIL A NATURAL DEATH OVERTAKES 
HIM AND HE BECOMES UNITED WITH. THE 
MLL. 

Guided, of course, by the rules of the 
system and supervised by Center Control. 

CENTER CONTROL HAS NO AUTHORITY 
OVER LIBERATED RESIDENTS. THE FUNCTION 
OF CENTER CONTROL 1$ TO GUIDE RESIDENTS 
1O ENLIGHTENMENT, 


What sort of world is left? An exten- 
sion of the depository? 

THE WORLD IS GREEN AND BEAUTIFUL 
STILL, OBU ITUBI, AND IT LIES JUST OUTSIDE 
THESE WALLS. ALL DEPOSITORIES ARE 
HOUSED UNDERGROUND, ONCE A RESIDENT 


HAS REACHED LEVEL X, HE WILL NEVER SEE 
A DEPOSITORY AGAIN, MIS FREEDOM WILL 
BE COMPLETE 

I want to be free. 

AND SO YOU SHALL BE, OBU ITUBI 

Level I is a long way from level X. I 
can't wait that long. 

THERE ARE ALWAYS EXCEPTIONS TO THE 
SYSTEM, YOUR AUDITOR REPORTS THAT 
YOUR CREATIVE NATURE MAKES DEPOSITORY 
LIE A LIABILITY FOR YOU, CENTER CON- 
TROL DESIRES ONLY A RESIDENT'S SAPELY 


AND SPIRITUAL. WELFARE. CONTENTMENT 
IS ESSENTIAL BEFORE PROGRESS CAN Bb 
MADE, YOUR ESCAPE HAS VERY MUCH IM- 
PRESSED CENTER CONTROL, OBU IUBI, IT 
WAS ASSUMED THAT A RESIDENT WOULD 
NEVER WISH TO ESCAPE, IN THE FACE Ol 
YOUR ACTION, THE AUDITING COMMISSION 
HAS RECOMMENDED TRANSEERAL TO A 
HUMAN BODY 

Do you mean to set me free? 

THE WORLD AWAITS You 

And will you give me a new body? 

YOU CAN HAVE THE. ONE THE AMCO-PAK 
HOLDS, IF YOU 5O DESIRE. 

What must I c 

THE PROCEDURE 18 QUITE SIMPLE, THE 


FIRST STEP 15 TO RECONNECT YOUR COM 
MUNICATOR HOOKUP AND RESUME CONTACT 


WITH CENTER 


NTROL 


olly, that’s g 


Vera smiles at the of Skeets 


grinning like a mooncalf, rivulets of 


coconut water streaming down his chin 


and chest. She shakes her head, sayin 
l 


he doesn't cire to drink, when offered the 
heavy, green-husked fruit. Vera is puzzle 
hearing that strange word again. Golly? 


Was this an English word fore today, 
she had never heard such a word and 
slready Skeets has used it three times, 


Ve 


and studies the boy sittin 


à shades her eyes nst the sun 


cross legged 


beside her in the sand, She decides he 


doesn't look any younger, but will 


there's something a trifle unsettling 


out the childish sound of this particu 
lar word, The knowledge that Skeets is 
ckward int 
bles her. A younger sister died of con- 
sumption during World War Two and 


voy 


memory trou- 


Vera shared her bedroom for the final 
months, aware constantly of the bright- 
ening eyes and pallid skin, the blood 


les lips—all the cosmetic subtleties 
preceding death. She watches Skeets with 


the same caution, studying him fo 
symptoms of ch 


Impulsively, as if to deny her forebod- 
ings. she kisses his kneecap. gripping his 
th gernails. “Why 
don't we go inside?” she whispers. "I 


m 


h with her sharp fir 


want you so bad I can taste it” 
“Golly.” Skeets says, nearly losing his 
hold on the coconut. 


GIVE US YOUR ANSWER, OBU ITUBL . . . 
The Ame k is as silent as a war 


memorial. Inside, Itubi wrestles with the 
awareness that he has been a fool; Cen- 
ter Control has duped him. Its prepos 
terous offer; only a fool would accept 
stion and, worse, Itubi com 
prehends with growing panic, only a 
fool would listen when the enemy 


such a sug 


speaks. Cemer Control was stalling for 
time, making outrageous pro: 


s to 
hold him while 
WHAT Is YOUR ANSWER? 
Only this. . 
Inibi catapults the Tropique into a 


w of glass cylinders against the oppo: 
ound 


site wall: bodies topple like f 
kewpics 


(ss waterfall cascades onto 


the camin, floor. Itubi races his 
Ameco-pak out of the suspended-anima 


tion facility into the € 


»me-covered 


ena 
while his name thunders stereophon 
ically from a dozen id-speakers 
OBU ITUBI OBU ITUBI OBU ITUBI 
OBU ITUBI OBU ITUBI OBU ITUBI 
OBU ITUBI OBU ITUBI OBL 
ITUBI OBU ITUBI OBU ITUBI 

He imagines an army of Amco-paks 


spiraling up the conveyor ramp and 
mimeuvers onto the rotating platform, lis- 
tening for the sounds of their subterra 


nean advance. His auditory equipment 


picks up nothin ccisioned 
humming of — well-oiled machinery 


There sill is time, Quickly and 


but the | 


efficiently, Itubi puts all of the Amco- 


pak's many arms to work: One pair 


machines a hollow casing from solid bar 


stock aluminum: another pair mixes 


chemicals, phosphorus, magnesium and 


an assortment of other incendiaries; a 
third pair manufactures the fuses and 


timing devices; in a few m 


nutes, two 


bombs are assembled, Itubi synchronizes 


1 attaches one to either side 
e, He allows only 
a to retreat to the 


the fuses an 


of the ramp entr 


enough time for hi 


ation facility; and there, 


suspendedan 
surrounded by the forms of previous 
lifetimes, he listens to the explosive holo- 
Gust he has unleashed. The floor shud- 
d 


Outside in the arena, fragments of dome 


s beneath the Amco-pak’s treads. 


come crashing down, dislodged by the 
concussion. Above the din, loud-speakers 
continue to blare his name: OBU ITU- 
BI OBU ITUBI O. 


Skeets remembers masturbation (jack 
ing off, meat beating, pork pounding) 
the hidden magazines, the s 
a jar of Niv m at the bottom of 


the laundry hamper; experimental two- 


et places 
cal cre 


fing 
with his feet in the sink; his un 
left hand; the ace of spades from a deck 


red grips; reclining on the toilet, 


amiliar 


of pornographic playing cards; up in the 
August heat of the attic, hidden behind 
his mother’s winter clothes; standing un- 


der the stinging spray of the shower, a 
bar of soap in his other hanc 


once, in 


“Could I interest you in a 


20th Century piece?" 
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the bathtub, twisting like a contortionist 
to kiss the tip of his straining member; 
and all the different, delicious dreams, 
aged in his imagination like smor- 
gasbord. 

Dreams of girls and women, known 
and unknown; dreams of girls held cap- 
tive in carpeted seraglios and marooned 
on desert islands, Dreams of girls very 
much like the one between whose legs 
Skeets rocks so proudly, Raven-haired 
Vera is no stranger selected by comput- 
More than three hundred years ago, 
Skeets clipped her photos from the glossy 
pages of film mag ; her pinup was 
Scotch-taped inside his locker at school, 
"They had shared this tropic paradise 
many times before, up in his mother's 
attic, with the caustic smell of moth balls 
in the air, 


Tubi waits for the dust to settle, scan- 
ning the debris scattered around the 


perimeter of the explosion, The Amco- 
pak programs a memo tape made while 
manufacturing the first pair of bombs 
and the telescoping arms duplicate their 
original motions automatically, mass- 
producing a homemade arsenal with as- 
sembly-line efficiency. The haze of smoke 
and powdered concrete thins and, in 
place of the turntable, a jagged crater 
belches fire like a volcano. 

Itubi treads out into the arena, leav- 
ing an aluminum canister ticking be- 
hind him in the suspended-animation 
facility. He zigzags among the twisted 
scraps of fallen dome, ki 
the wall until he reaches 
steel doors. The laser torch is focused 
and Itubi has burned halfway through 
by the time the bomb deton: 

Inside, he confronts a ch: 
e one he has just destroyed—the 
same vaulted ceiling, the rows of glass 
cylinders. Only the occupants differ; the 
population here has pale skin and nearly 


“Palpable poppycock, sir! We have 
casualties not because we're at war but 


because the enemy 


at war.” 


white hair: characteristics of the Nord 
dass of humanoids. Itubi starts the timer 
on one of his devices and sends it roll- 
ing down the aisle, a surprise package 
for his former European neighbors. 

In the next hour, Itubi is generous 
with his gifts. He cuts through a succes- 
sion of steel doors, exposing other sus- 
pended-animation facilities, as well as 
automated surgical clinics, hatcheries, 
program centers and rooms dense with 
unfamiliar circuitry, In each, he places 
a bomb, sating his rage with destruction, 
until the laser's cut reveals a glimpse of 
green and he burns his way through the 
final door to freedom. 


in the system's. su 

stroy a number of important r 
lating power flow from the solar-energy 
accumulator and, like a bolt of light- 
ning, the extra load races uncontrollably 
down through miles of circuits and ca- 
ble. Center. Control traces the path of 
the overload, noting the continuing se- 
ries of tripped safery switches extending 
deep into the depository. 

The end of the line is aisle A of 
the last subdistrict on the lowest level. 
Center Control issues a warning to all 
resid instructing them to activate 
auxiliary hookups, only seconds before 
the massive overload hits the community 
power unit. The ing comes in 
for all but the resident of the foremost 
deposit drawer; he is embarked on a 
memory merge and has disconnected his 
communicator antenna, His final dream 
is interrupted by a surge of electric 
power sufficient to run the sector for a 
month, When a maintenance van comes 
to open cerebral container number A- 
0001-M(637-05-99), the electrolytic solu- 
tion has all boiled away and the resident 
is a bit of gray sludge, burned to the 
bottom like an overcooked stew. 

Vera rears like a bucking horse, an- 
swering Skeetss urgency with a deter- 
mined pelvic upthrust. She slides her 
tongue into his ear, groaning his name. 
Her nails rake and gouge his back; her 
teeth nip at his neck; a vision of intri- 
cate coral gardens fills her mind. 

“I can't hol " the boy whispers and 
his words trigger Vera's orgasm. 

"Don't stop," she implores and, as 
pleasure overwhelms her, she bites like a 
nickering mare into Skeetss shoulder. 
There is no flesh. All at once, she is 
hugging a phantom. She can still taste 
the salt of his sweat, but her lips kiss 
only empty air. Her eyes open to coin- 
sized spots of sunlight showing through 
the thatched roof. Vera is alone on the 
grass mat, her arms folded across her 
heaving chest; between her open thighs, 


The first tan of summer is the most important tan. 


Your first tan is your most important tan 
because it’s the one you build on all summer long. 
How good you'll look in August depends on how 


good you look by June. 


First tan or first burn? What if we told you that 


to get your first tan you don’t 
have to pay the painful price of 
a burn? That you don't have 

to peel and then start all over 
again with brand new tender 
skin? 

As surprising as it sounds, 
you don't. 

You see, the sun has two 
kindsof rays. Raysthattan 
and rays that burn. The secret 
was to find a way to keep the 
burning rays out while still 
letting the tanning rays in. 

We found a way. A way 
that lets you go straight to tan. 

How to get a beautiful 
first tan. You've tried enough 
suntan products to know that 
most of them don’t live up to 
their fantastic promises. 

One kind promises youa 
fast tan. This is the greasy 
kind. What it really does is fry 
you until you're burnt to a 
crisp. Then you peel and, 
instead of being left with a tan, 
you're left with nothing but 
bad memories. This kind of 
product lets in all of the sun's 
rays, including the ones that 
burn, 

Another kind promises not 
to let you burn, and it doesn’t. 
But it doesn’t let you tan either. 


EJ 


ee 


et NM 


Instead of letting all of the sun's rays in, it doesn't 
letany of them in. And you come home from the 
beach looking like you werenever there at all. 


There is another kind. Sea & Ski. ' 


Both Sea & Ski Lotion and Sea & Ski Dark- 


Tanning Oil are suntan products that are carefully 
balanced to keep the burning rays out and let 
thetanning rays in. They let you start your first 
tan of summer the first day you're out in the sun. 

(For people who are lucky enough to never 
need any sunburn protection at 
all, there's Sea & Ski Dark- 
Tanning Butter. If you're one 
of those people, you can stop 
reading here. Everybody else, 
read on.) 

Before using Sea & Ski 
that first day, let the sun warm 
your skin for a couple of 
minutes. Then rub Sea & Ski 
in. Don't forget the tenderest 
areas, like the insides of your 
arms and the backs of your 
knees. And look around for 
somebody nice to do your back. 

Enjoy yourself, but take the 
first day's sun in short doses. 
Especially in early summer 
and around noon when the sun 
is at its strongest. And don’t 
let a cool or cloudy day fool you 
into thinking the sun's not 
working on you. It is. 

How to keep your first tan 
beautiful. A fter you've gotten 
your first tan, combine Sea & 
Ski with your own special 
tanning system. Concentrate 
on thesun, or run around and 
letit follow you. Doa sun 
dance, or take a nap. 

Sea & Ski's moisturizers 
will keep the sun from drying 
your skin. They'll help you 
keep the tan you get. Use 
Sea & Ski after you shower, too. As it soaks into 
your skin, it will help bring your tan out. 

One more thing. Now that you know how 
to get a beautiful tan, we'd like to wish you a. 


beautiful summer. Sea&Ski 
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"One of us, Mi 


she can see the blue horizon, framed by 


the doorway of the hut 


The grass burns bright as green fire 
under the noon sun: the summer air is 
loud with the metallic wemolo of un 
seen cicadas. A crisscrossing trajectory of 
warmed surrounds the 
Amco-pak's steady 


clearing, Obu lrubi scans the line of 


grasshoppers 
udvance across the 


tees at the edge of the forest, searching 
f 
hind him, clouds of acrid smoke billow 


any indication of road or trail Be- 


from the shattered. dome, but he never 


looks back. The spectacle of his triumph 
concerns him even less than the curiosity 
ioused. by traveling through unfamiliar 
countryside, Hubi has no rime for sight 
seeing, 

His problems are 
A\mco-pak’s limited perform 


Treads designed for 


caused by the 


new environment 


smooth. plastic floors gain little traction 


in the tall grass, Already. bits of twigs 
ind. dirt have worked imo delicate gears 
and bearings accustomed to the dust-free 
uumosphere of the depository. There is 


no road leading away from the surface 


installation; the dome stands isolated in 


the center of a broad meadow e of a 
few scattered. islands of open space in a 


vast, terminal pine forest strerchin, 


lar as the scanner can see 
Itubi decides upon a course and urges 


the Ameo-pak up a gradual, shrub- 


covered hillside. Three deer, a doe and 


two fawns, pause with widened eyes to 


Barrows, is a very sick man!" 


stare at the monstrous, chat creature 


before Heeing into the safety of the for 
est. Under the trees, the hillside is steep 
er. The Amcoqak leans dangerously 
and Mubi flails the telescoping arms to 
gain a purchase on the precarious slope 


Ameco-pak stru 
over difficult terrain, carving a path with 
the laser when the trees grow too thick 
hauling and winching its armored bulk 
up hills too steep to climb. hubi gains 


fidence in the van's abilities and 


when he encounters a steepwalled gorge 
across his path, there is no hesitatios 
before starting to traverse to the bottom 


Itubi's regret is immediate. The gorge 
is too steep. Loose earth begins to shift 
under the Amco:pak's weight; treads slip 
ind spin as the Mark X fights for bal 


ince, hubi 


lize the van, but the roots pull free and 
the floundering machine tumbles end 


over end into a rushing stream at the 


bottom of the gorge 
Before the dust has settled. a flight of 
circles rhe 


ingry magpies wreckage 


scolding and belligerent. Beneath the 
surface of the mountain stream, a school 
of fingerling brook trow gathers about 


the unblinking 


low of the submerged 
scanner. From high up in a ponderosa, a 
drowsy porcupine watches the crablike 
gesturing of the overturned Amco-pak. 
Skeets Skeets " Vera runs 
naked from the llower«decked hut, fran- 


tically calling her vanished lover. She 


shields her eyes from the glare and looks 
up and down the deserted curve of 
beach. Everything is just the same—the 
palms and sea-grape trees, the placid, 


ected bay. . . . But. no, it's 


recf-pr 
changed, the boat is gone! The Sand 
Dab II has been plucked from the 
water as cleanly as Skeets has disap 
peared from between her legs. 

Vera's confusion calms her terror. She 
turns back toward the hut, trying to put 


the pieces together. She notes that 
Skeets's diving gear—his mask and flip 
pers, the long. tapered Hawaiian sling 

is no longer hanging next to the door 
Inside, she discovers his clothes have 


gone as well; not 


single one of his 
powessions remains. The smooth sand 
floor of the hut is tracked by numerous 
footprints and very carefully, in the 
next hour, Vera measures cach of them 
against her own feet. In every case, she 
finds an exact fit 

Obu Itubi is trapped. The scanner 


sees only a few 


wveled feet of strcam 
bottom. Many of the delicate control-sys. 
tem instruments are damaged by the fall 


Only three of the telescoping 


ms still 


function, but, even working together 
they are unable to gain sufficient lever 
age to right the Amco-pak. The journey 
of the Mark X has come to an end. 

Still, Itubi is satisfied, He has escaped 
from the depository and evened the 
score with Center Control in the proc 
ess. Less than 40 hours of reserve oxy 
gen remain in the van, but at least his 
last breath will be free. The upended 
Amco:pak will make a fine tomb. 

The mourners have already gathered 
Magpies and red squirrels chatter in the 
nearby trees; a 


looki 


I2-point buck stands 
down from the rim of the 


the porcupine sleeps in the ponderosa 
and, high above them all, a robor sentinel 
hovers, silver and gleaming in the after 


noon sun, silently transmitting its scan 


ner signal back to Center Control 


Following the attack on the surface 
installation, Genter Control orders all 
facilities. to begin operations on a 


round-the-clock schedule. A task force of 
maintenance vans is dispatched to th 
surface to clear the rubble. Preliminary 
plans for the new installation are in 
preparation; all available Unistat 400045 
are recruited for this work: projects in 
progress must be set aside. Among the 
many millions of trivial details recorded 


on the tape reels placed in the archives 


during this emergency period is the in 
formation that a 20th Century resident 


(female) has been misfiled. Ald 


technically, these tapes are scheduled for 
programming whenever there is a Uni 
stat without an assignment, the clerical 


Enjoy better tasting tap water with an 
activated charcoal water filter. Get 

this $12.99 value water filter for just $5.00 
and two Tareyton wrappers. 


Send check or money order (no cash) to: 
Water Filter, PO. Box 4486, Chicago, Ill. 60677 


Filter for better taste the Tareyton way 
with activated charcoal. | 


Enjoy the mild taste 

of Tareyton with the 

Activated Charcoal Filter. 

\ King Size or100's. 


King Size: 17 mg. "tar", L1 mg. nicotine 100 mm. 18 mg. "tar", 1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov. '70. 
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chines at Center Control all know 
that tapes on archive consignment are 
ain. One of the Deltron 
series in the Dispatch Division even 


never seen 


makes a joke of it by referring to the 
archives as "the Sargasso Sea” in all 
interdeparunental. memos. 

Attention, D-40489, Attention. 


Obu Itubi recognizes the presence of 
his auditor on the communicator. This 
is puzzling: he remembers disconnecting 
the Amco-pak's 
mysterious is havir 


tenna, Even more 


no scanner; per 
haps he suffered a concussion in the 
crash. Certainly, the Amco-pak has gone 
haywire; the scanner went on the blink 
even before he blacked out, Itubi is no 
longer certain whether it is the machine 
that is malfunctioning or himself 
Attention, attention, B-O189. There 
is no point in playing mute; we know you 


are receiving this transmission 


Where à 

Safely the bosom of Center 
Control l excuse for being 
less precise exact location would 


be meaningless to you 
Whar has happened to my scanner 
It was disconnected by the work team 
before they removed b 


ral con 


tainer from the wreckage 


I can't remember that. Was I uncon 


scious 

Anesthetized. The machines that cut 
you [ree were ordered take no 
chances 

And what will happen to me now? 

Your most interesting question, B 
0189. 

I know I am at your mercy 

Very true. And since you showed so 
little of that commodity during your 


rampage in the surface installation, I 
imagine you feel a bit apprehensive 

I'm not afraid. "There's nothing more 
you can do to me 

You display your ignorance, B-0489. 
le tapes of pain 
so profound that your imagin 
not even begin to fathom the potential 
agony, We can condemn you to eternal 


Genter Control has on 


jon cam 


purgatory by merely flipping a switch. 
Do it, then. 
You are too impetuous, B-0489; that's 


why you are so dangerous, Center Con- 


trol has no desire for revenge. In spite 
of all provocation, I have not the slig 
est interest in "skewering you like a 
shish kabob.” 

So you know all my secret thoughts. I 
should have expected as much 

Your mistake was in having thoughts 
that needed to be kept secret. Center 


Control records the ce 


ness of every resident. There is no such 
thing as secret thoughts. Even your un- 
conscious is on file. My mistake 
not making a daily audit of your t 
If I had, perhaps all this destruction 
been avoided. 


might hai 
You've been brainwashed by the sys- 
tem. The machines have tricked you out 


of more than your body; they've stolen 
your mind as well. 
There is no such thing as individui 


mind, B-O489, there is only the o 
mind, else is illusio I won't 
trouble you with further discourse or 
the doctrine. You asked about your fa 

I have been Ce 


trol to infor 
result of your 


bra 


"ofa 


Although humanoi 
facilit 

the specimens produced h 
modified brain, so there 
our laboratories f a replace 
ment. Be of this fact, Center Con 
trol has or 1 that your brain, B-0189, 
be subst lestre 1 
of you con us 


unconscious, wi 


lapes of the other resident substitute 
So you mean to kill me, after all 
Nol ex il b 


might be 
metaph 


adrift in the 
an eternit 

use your fina 
this question 


procedures u 


transmission. (CLICK) 

Vera is marooned in memory, a casta 
way on an island that doesn't exist. She 
spends long hours gazing out at the 


deep blue beyond the turquoise of 


sail, but the distant ships come no clos 


bay. Occasionally, she sees the top 
er. In the carly mornings, she takes 
Chi-Chi for long r 


and into the back country over trails 


down the beach 


shaded by tamarind and mahogany 
trees. Together, they explore every part 
of the island. 

There are five small towns, clusters of 
pastel, cut-coral houses with glinting tin 
rooftops. From a distance, Vera never 
fails to see the streets crowded with 


or hear the hubbub of everyday 


peor 
life; but when she rides nearer, the 


and all noise 


figures recede like a mir 


fades into silence as she passes throu 
the deserted vill 

Once, she stops and enters a two- 
c, intrigued by the 


story limestone hou 
sound of a child singing. Every room is 
filled with objects from her past—her 
childhood toys litter the floor, her moth- 
er's needle point decorates the mildewed 


wall, rows of her father's leather-bou 
and 


shelves. She recognizes the voice of the 


medical books crowd the tables 


child as her own, sing her 


grandmother taught her; but as she 


searches m room to room, the singer 


scems to clude her; the haunting sound 


is always just around the corner or be 
hind the next closed door 

A reconstituted Skeets Kalbfleischer is 
having a nightmare, Although 
dream has occurred with increasing reg 
ularity over the past weeks, he has yet to 
report the details to his auditor. It is 


always the same room, brilliantly hung 


with Sung dynasty scrolls and tapestries 
The emperor is always there, supervising 
from his teakwood throne, a slightly 
mocking smile playing about his thin 


lips. Skeets 


porcelain-tiled table, As before, he is in 


strapped to the top of a 


1 strange body—adult and well muscled 


with copper«olored skin and a shock of 


fine, coal-black hair 
The emperor claps his hands and the 


torture begins. Three men enter the 


room, two of them pushing a brass 


bound cabinet exquisitely fitted with 
dozens of tiny drawers. These two men 


assist the surgeon, selecting the proper 


instruments from the cabinet, A larg 


mirror hangs over the table, so Skeets 


can watch cach detail of the operation 
The surgeon works with skilled fir 
dilig 
flesh from his body. Each incision is in a 


ntly removing tiny portions of 


different place; one cut removes a por 
tion of his ear lobe; another takes the 
tip off his big toc. The surgeon is a 
master of his ancient craft; under his 


patient care, a victim is kept alive for 
days as, bit by bit, his body is carved 
away. First, the skin is removed; next 


the flayed muscles minutely diced, By 


the vital org 


wn to bones and 


whites the body 
guts, never allowing any one cut to in 


duce shock or trauma. Although the pain 


is cc 


stant and unvarying, the victim is 
never allowed to lose consciousness 
Skeets watches the entire process; his 


eyelids were the first to 10 ensure 


his unswerving attention. But even after 


his eyes are removed and he is reduced 


to a beating heart, a single lung and the 
blanched stalk and blossom of spinal 
column and skull he is still able to 
witness the final moments of his dream 
He sees it all in the mirror as clearly as 
if he still had eyes. One of the attend 
ants produces a fine, silver saw from an 
appropriately shaped drawer. With a 
few swift strokes, the su 


on uncaps the 


cranium and eases the brain out of its 


ivory nest. Gray and glistening, the 


wrinkled lump of nervous tissue is car 


ried to the emperor on a golden dish, 


with the polite hope that it will please 


“Please, Miss Bilbo, this is supposed to be a group activity. 
Will you kindly stop looking at the camera?" 
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CENTRE COURT (continued from page 101) 


nd, are strictly show business. They 
are purchased for the tournament. 

Taylor is watching a festival of tennis 
from the roof of the tearoom. Szorenyi 
against Morozova, Roche against Ruf- 
fels, Brummer against O'Hara, Drysdale 
tinst Spear—he can see 14 matches 
ring on at the same time, and the 
cork-popping sound of the tennis balls 
fills the air. "This is the greatest tourna- 
ment in the world,” he says, “It is a 
tremendous thrill to play in it. You try 
to tune yourself up for it all year.” 
Taylor is somewhat unusual among the 
people milling around him on the sun 
deck. For the most part, of course, they 
are aliens and their chatter is polyglot. 
Hungarians, Japanese, Finns, Colombi- 
ans, Greeks—they come from 40 nations, 
while home to Taylor is a three-room 
flat in Putney, just up the road from 
Wimbledon, Taylor is a heavyset man 
with dark hair and a strong, quiet man- 
ner. His father is a Shetheld steelworker. 
His mother taught him his tennis, And 
now he is seeded 16th at Wimbledon 
It took him five sets to get out of the 
first round, but that does not seem to 
have shaken his composure. His trouble 
would appear to be in front of him. In 
the pattern of the draw, the 16th seed 
is the nearest seeded player to the 
number-one seed, which is tantamount 
to saying that Taylor's outlook is pale. 

On the promenade below, a Rolls 
Royce moves slowly through the crowd. 
It contains Charlie Pasarell, making his 
appearance to compete in singles. Is 
Pasarell so staggeringly rich that he 
can afford to ride to his matches in à 
Rolls Royce? Yes—as it happens—but 
the Rolls in this case is not his, It is 
Wimbledon’s and it has been sent by 
the tennis cub to fetch him, Wimble 
don is uniquely considerate toward play- 
ers, going to great lengths to treat them 
as il they were plenipotentiaries from 
their respective nations and not gifted 
gibbons, which is at times their status 
elsewhere. Wimbledon has a whole fleet 
of RollsRoyces—and Mercedes, Hum- 
hers and Austin Princesses—that. deploys 
to all parts of London, to wherever 
the players happen to be staying, to 
collect them for their matches. Each car 
llies from its bonnet a small pennon in 
the colors of Wimbledon—mauve and 
green. Throughout the afternoons, these 
limousines enter the gates and murmur 
through the crowd to deliver to the 
locker rooms not only the Emersons, the 
Ashes, the Ralstons and the Roches but 
also the Dowdeswelles, the Montrenauds, 
the Dibleys and the Phillips-Moores. 

In the Players’ Tea Room, the players 
sit on pale-blue wicker chairs at pale-blue 


gig wicker tables eating strawberries in Dev- 


onshire cream, The tearoom is glassed-in 
on three sides, overlooking the courts. 
Hot meals are served there, to players 
only—a consideration absent in all other 
places where they play. Wimbledon is, 
mong other things, the business con- 
vention of the tennis industry, and the 
tearoom is the site of a thousand de; 
—minor endorsements, major endorse 
ments, commitments to tournaments over 
the coming year. The Players’ Tea Room 
is the meat market of international ten- 
nis. Like bullfight impresarios converging 
on Madrid from all parts of Spain at the 
Feria of San Isidro, tournament directors 
from all parts of the world come to the 
Players’ Tea Room at Wimbledon to bar- 
in for—as they put it—"the hor 
llesh." The tearoom also has a first-rate 
bar, where, frequently enough, one may 
encounter a firstrate bookie. His name 
is Jell Guntrip. He is a trim and modest- 
appearing man from Kent. His creden- 
tials go far deeper than the mere fact 
that he is everybody's favorite bookie. 
Years ago, Guntrip was a tennis player. 
He competed at. Wimbledon. 

In the Me f on the 
Members Lawn, meml (d. their 
guess are siting under white pa 
sols, consuming bestend-of-lamb. salad 
and strawberries in Devonshire cream. 
Around them are pools of goldfish. The 
goldfish are rented from Harrods. The 
members are rented from the uppermost 
upper middle class. Wimbledon is the 
annual convention of this stratum. of 
English society, starboard out, starboard 
home. The middle middle class must 
have its strawberries and cream, too, and 

in just the way that hot dogs are sold 
at American sporting events—strawber- 
ries and thick Devonshire cream are 
sold for five shillings the dish fro 
stalls on the Tea Lawn and in the Court 
Bullet. County representatives, whoever 
they are, eat strawberries and cream in 
the County Representatives’. Enclosure. 
In the Officials’ Buttery, officials, between 
matches, eat strawberries and cream. An 
oc strawberry even makes its way 
into the players locker rooms, while 
almost anything else except an authentic 
player would be squashed en route. The 
doors are guarded by bobbies eight feet 
tall with night sticks by Hillerich & 
Bradsby. The ladies dressing room at 
Wimbledon is so secure that only two 
men have ever entered it in the history 
of the tournament—a Frenchman and a 
blind masseur. The Frenchman was the 
great Jean Borotra, who in 1925 effected 
his entry into the women's locker room 
and subsequently lost his Wimbledon 
crown. 

The gentlemen's dressing room is sui 
generis in the sportive world, with five 


trainer-masseurs in full-time attendance. 
Around the periphery of the locker areas 
are half a dozen completely private 
tub rooms. When players come off the 
courts of Wimbledon, they hs. 
Huge spigots deliver hot waterfalls into 
pond-size tubs, and on shelves beside the 
tubs are long-handled scrub brushes and 
sponges as big as footballs. The ex 


ed athletes dive in, lie on their backs, 
re at the ceil 


s xg and float with victory 
or marinate in defeat. The tubs are the 
one place in Wimbledon where they can 
get away from one another. When they 
are finally ready to arrange themselves for 
turn to society, they find on a shelf 
bencath a mirror a bottle of pomade 
called. Extract of Honey and Flowers. 

Smith comes into the locker room, 
slowly removes his whites and rétreats to 
the privacy of a tub closet, where, sub- 
merged for 25 minutes, he contemplates 
the loss of one set in the course of his 
match with Fillol. He concludes that his 
trouble was the rustling ivy. Scott comes 
in alter a 14-12 finish in a straightset 
victory over Krog. Scott opens his locker. 
Golf balls fall out. Scott runs four miles 
a day through the roughs of the golf 
course that is just across Church Road 
from the tennis club—The All-England 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet Club, Wimble- 
don. Other players—Graebner, Kaloge- 
ropoulos, Diepraam, Tiriac—are dressing 
for other matches. Upwards of 60 matches 
day are played on the lawns of Wim- 
bledon, from two in the afternoon until 
sundown, The sun in the English sum- 
mer takes a long time going down, Play 
usually stops around eight rM. 

Leaving the locker room dressed for 
action, a tennis player goes in one of 
two directions, To the right, a wide 
portal with attending bobbies leads to 
the outer courts. To the left is a pair 
of frosted-glass doors that resemble the 
entry to an operating amphitheater in 
a teaching hospital. Players going through 
those doors often enough feel just as 
they would if they were being wheeled 
in on rolling tables. Beyond the frosted 
glass is the Centre Court—with the BBC, 
the Royal Box and 14,000 live spectators 
in dose propinquity to the hallowe: 
tch of ground on which players have to 
hit their way through their nerves or fall 
if they cannot. There is an archway be- 
tween the locker room and the g 
doors, and over this arch the celebrated 
phrase of Kipling has been painted: "ir 
YOU CAN MEET WITH TRIUMPH AND DIS- 
ASTER AND TREAT THOSE TWO IMPOSTORS 
JUST THE SAME.” 

Rosewall is on the Number Eight 
Court, anesthetizing Addison. Rosewall 
wears on his shirt the monogram mr. 
What is this for? Has he changed 
his name? Not precisely. Here in this 
most august of all the milicus of tennis, 
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THE BRASS MONKEY RETURNS. 


The Drink That Defeated The Japanese Imperial Secret Service. 
A Great Untold Story Of W.W. II. 


TheTale Of The Brass Monkey 
jewhere in the Midwest, a grey- 


LJ 


his roses and plays with 
n. 

ink he was once re- 
ble forthe death of a section 

{ the Japanese Imperial Secret 
e by hara-kiri. 

er still that he should be re- 
ibered, not for deeds that earned 
a secret citation, but for being the 
'entor of a drink. 

The scene was Macao, 1942. 


Island Of Spies 
A Portugu land off the coast of 
1a, Macao wasalive with spies of 


Axis and Allies. Indeed, the sale 


E 


form atic »n was its principal form 


asa close second. 


ss Monkey. Its name 
ma small brass figu: 
h reposed in alighted niche be- 
2akwood doors. Theclubspe- 
15a sunshine-yellow drink. 
called The Brass Monkey, which 
out-drew any other attraction in town. 


Kempeitai Pick Up The Scent 
The Japanese Secret Service soon 
established that The Brass Monkey 
Club wasa key link ina network 
smuggling men and weapons into 
China. 


aired ruddy man who wasonce H.E. 


st clubs wasa place 


But the closest surveillance failed 
to disclose how the allied agents 


made contact. 


One day in 1943 the club closed 
down, leaving many a warrior with- 
outa place he could call home.The 
following week, the section chief of 
His Imperial Majesty's information 
mill self-destructed. 


Or So The Legend Began 
We first heard the story two years 
ago and, with luck, found out how the 
Brass Monkey was used. Allied 
agents were instructed to doodle with 
apencil on the coaster served with 
the drink. When they crossed out the 
words "No Evil" then removed all the 
letters from "The Brass Monkey” 
which did notappear in "See, Hear, 
Speak," they were left with the name 
of the allied contact, H.E. Rasske, the 
head of an Austrian import-export 
firm in Macao. 


Living History 

Realizing that the drink had proved 
itself as perhaps no other in history, 
we determined to obtain the recipe 
for ourselves. And we succeeded. 

Where a legend has grown, one is 
justified to suspect that the flavor may 
have been enhanced in the telling. 
But the Brass Monkey is truly deli: 
cious. More than worthy, we think, to 
take its place among Heublein's 18 
other popular cocktail: 

This is Heublein original H.E. 
Rasske recipe. Take it home. Re-live a 
bitof history. 


HEUBLEIN 


Now 19 Delicious Full-Strength Cocktails. 


What's a Brass Monkey? ltsan absolutely smashing drink made from 
asecret combination of liquors. Tasty, smooth and innocent-looking, but potent. The colorof sunshine 
with the mystery of moonlight The Brass Monkey. For men and women who don't just wait 


for things to happen.©1971 Heublein Cocktails. 48-75 Proof. Heublein Inc. Hartford, Conn. 06101 


lately have begun to drink—under con 


called 


tr a mysterious brown flu 


rath Elixir. Made in a Swi 


y. it comes in small vials 


malt, orange jui 


s of 90 kinds c 
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ishery—Fred. Perry ar 
When Pilic appears in a 


rt and Ashe in a Lacoste shirt 


Its whe de 
Kramer, Dell). It 


e is a former player 


silor apparently, must first. ¢ 


ampions—1 


\ 
\ 


~~ 


Expensive tas 


If your tastes lean to custom shirts and 
tailored suits, The Pipe will blend right in. 
Like any fine accessory. 

Ah—and wait till you light it up. The Pipe's 
lining is fashioned of a very expensive material 


"Sure—in fact, we're going 


to Disneyland, if that’s any helt 


here in what was once the bastion of all 


that was noblest and most ama 


sport, F Il is representing Britisl 

Petroleum wall represents the oil called pyrolytic graphite. Which makes The Pipe 
ene AE gl de d ho: on smoke even better than it looks. 

baddies cer eic ier st iu And which also makes The Pipe washable. 
pa ahd BELPIER ions You can actually soap it out. Or wipe with a 

in this cla tissue. And start each bowl clean as new. 


So The Pipe's not messy. Or smelly. Or 


tennis players 


They are ¢ ten any of the other unpleasant things a pipe can be. 

ae ret is cn Des It's the only pipe in the world you can smoke 

some company. I 365 days a year. the pipe 

slams with a Dunlop. He ha 

Dunlop most of his life. His € 

after he left his family's farm in Queen : 

land was in à Dunlop fact «D; Y. "| p; j 

Jand vu Da Dunlop facu Look for our Pipewear Department. ~~ 
has agreed to use I The Pipe comes in 79 glorious style, color and o Ta 


fashion stripe combinations, plus our 

newest addition, Feather Rock, a collector's | 
item, in assorted rock colors at $15.00 each 
The Pipe in basic black is $12.50. The colors 
and stripes, $15.00. Look for our displays 
at better stores everywhere. 


VENTURI, INC. 1610 Rollins Road, Burlingame, Calif. 94010. 


certain. parts 


0,000 a year. 
In the United Sta still uses his 


Dunlops. Donnay has him under contract 
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more to come from Tennis than from shouts the linesman. Graebner 


tries to pick the pocket 


Russia. Think how bad but how distinc- his racket, puts his hands on h the power is no 
tive they would look if their clothes had hips, and examines the linesman with iere. Every so often they shout 
come from GUM. Think what the Indi ured. The linesman is t each other. Kramer is an almost inf 


e and has worked his way 


ans would look like, the Brazilians, t congenial man. He seems to enjoy 


Peruvians, the Japanese, if the through a lifetime of similar decisions in ir t a big mother 
their clothes from home, Instead, they Somerset, Cornwall Ken B if ht regar aggressive of the 
all go to Fred Perry's stock m on Vigo Gracbner lives to be 90, he will neve i mnusement and, 
Street in London and lo: up for the forge that call, or 1 icc Tiria n l again, a paw in the chop: 

year, The Russians are not permitted to watches, inscrutabl Ashe »es off to Trader Vic's for din 


take cash back to Russia, so they take ioes his Fred ner sed in a nburst dashiki, and 
clothing instead and sell it when the es ET ak i o ate Ralston 
get home. Perry has a line of colored player appears. t an eyebrow 
ments well as white ones, and the 1 triple agent I i t A ' 
Russians take all that is red. Not a red car iesman from calm ds t ard € 
shirt remains in stock once the Russians The set intensifie » metr he evenit Ashe 
have been to Vigo Street, Miss Morozova all. Graebner begin will nother date 
Nuidly hits a khand to wit is racket. R » m 4 
feet. He picks it up with a h « ws Mike Gibson. t will shoot craps and pla 
Metreveli puts it away. Game cree on." Nothin erious wi ntil around one A.M., when Ashe 
match to Metreveli and Miss Mor 1 Gibson until the balls float. Wimblec t int enni layer and hurry 
No expression ometimes has six or ei wers i to the hotel to get his sleep 
Graebner and Tiriac, on Court Three ifternoon, T I is fat in Dx in Sq 
is a vaudeville act, The draw has put it ind second: D evenin as he 
together. Graebner, the paper salesman nap: nir tching Western films 
from Upper Middle Manhattan D de lin Mar players take 
recently changed his image. He has re- ner sho re in I particularly 
placed his horn-rimmed glasses with con- M Tiriac has the air of a man are mar I refer familial cook 
tact lenses, and he has his soft who is abo! o «lose a deal in a back ing to the te im om service 
ind. naturally undul own hair room behind back 1! boardin John Alexar 
to the point where he is no longer an | Wa er Australians are in a board 
exact replica of Clark Kent but i spinning. Graebner c q we in Putney. Dolphin Square i 
instead. a living simulacrum Prince is a reat as eve of fat le of red brick 
Valiant, Tiriac hates Wimbledon, Tiri provec i e Embankment overlookin he 
i, who is Rumanian, t that he and Fhe forch Laver sits there in the evenin; 
his doubles partner, Nastase, are the set ends 1 Grac { the television set, working the 
best doubles team in the world. Wimble till al Wimbledo f his rackets, He wraps an 
don disagrees, Tiriac and Nastase are When the day i iy ing for just the 
not seeded in doubles, and Tiriac is 1 Royces mo’ ff tor feel ir wnd. dH he movie 
as hell, He hates Wimbledon and Gracbne is not in me commen or come 
tension he hates Graebner, Se is killin Tm d Iks tennis, Laver "m im off 
Graebner, He has taken a set from him, t limousine The € and. rotate € selector ii n M ad 
now lead: him in the econd ind r owr à ack Daim d 1} fbear H nwra ) new 
Graebner is fighting for is life Viriac ler » lon and d mre that it ap rip fo hird or fourth ic and 
of middle height. His legs are unpre- pears to stop for two traffic begin le with a ki 
pos ing. He has a barrel chest, His wne Ne 1 nk H pst iin, feel 
body is encased in a rug of hair. Off va 1 ive just | i the rack | the are of 
c he wears cargo-net shirts. His d Rybar i Y iwr ' i nd 
is covered with medusan Above t 6 t Da 1 little morc 
his mouth is a mustache that. somehow er's chauffeur. tak em t 15 miles metimes drills extremel 
panpin Shisha tans ees 5%” SEND THIS CARD TO OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT'AT 
most people do not imagine exi f 1 ii Emerson wei ;onzales, who i always con 
ie oc re at Cod i e dy As couwWwuwcsu 22,000 SERVICE STATIONS ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 
the officials, glares at God in the sk es | tape on r s to 
he waits for Graebner to serve, he le rcrease the wei Beppe Merl ‘ , a 
forward, swaying. It is the nature Italian tennis player, strings | i 
liriac's posture that he bends forward ck and if a string break le he 
ull the time, so he appears to be is pl g. he y t o í 
KS TENIO SNA IT n em lade Therearealotofthingsyoucould products can be put on your credit card. 
UR ERE ET MAE D zm p ; do if you only had a Shell Credit Card. Like And as a Shell Credit Card holder 
the line, so fast that Graebner canne string a 1 iti charge She :e and oil, Shell tires ake advantage of special 
the line, so ier cann : Il accessories and mainte r lise offers available SHELL 
reach it, Graebner throws his racket tied to a du some 22,000 servic exclusively to our card holders £REDIT 
Mts B DU ERME PUEA A viae: : stations throughout the United States A Shell Credit Card could be aua YA 
merchants of Mesopotamia could not their rackets at 60 pounc m Canada, and Hawaii. You could charge food, yours for the asking. 


Merlo is extremely 


equal Tiriac's shr Gracbner serves lodging and 


rvices at some of the All we ask you to do is mail 


lother 
again. Tiriac returns, and stays on the well be stringit x major hotel and chain this convenient postage-paid 
base line. Graebner hits a backhand When someone ves to him, the And certain types of casualty insur- application 

lands on the chalk beside Tiriac. “Out! cars into his racket. Eventually, i ance. You could ch: that too(in most 


states). Even Shell marine and aviatic * ALL APPLICANTS MUST PASS ROUTINE CREDIT CHECK TO BE ELIGIBLE. 
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comes out and it floats back tov s an alarm clock or 


1 


sec ». even before a final 


opponent like a milkweec 


e does not work at all well on grass becomes quieter 


his wife, Mary 


e is fantastic on clay lea 


joke and kid 


Many players carry 


becomes si 


gut with them, Professi 
5 near The fa 


the actual work, of course, using ma- macy wi m wherever he g 
omycin. Butazolidin, O; 
baxin, Sodium Bu 


xarbital. He is 


son likes his rackets at 6; 


tight mud so does Smith. Si he 
frame weight € mediun s H 
ets varies [ I$ to 1834 ounces, 


ind buys 
Smith goes to the Wilson factor 


ever he can and weighs and feels rack dier ne a 
es until he has selected a of hc Du Me ama ML E m 
them. He kills a racket ek SARA n aS PESEE gern i 
Fhe thing doesn't break becomes He like A edes i 
flaccid: and Siring i 1 im busy. Then 
They last anys from 10 da into his car—a hired English F 
Smith likes a huge grip—17%4 inche > Wimbledon. He ign 
wound. S Americans wrap tape du nes. He wants to 
wound their handles to weren nnis player, he'd | 
ind then they put new k ra lary says. "He has a quick, aler 
Australians generally like mind. He's fast. He's fast o 
154, Ay. As Laver whittles away beside l mind works that way 
ace of thin 
ria. E 
blede is his private rally. It is a 
rule ft rnament that it a player 
is s ten minutes latc 


ns by a walkover. Laver 
rinth—ever 
sand b 
1 


the tennis club, 
lon ha 


he traffic of L 


He turns off Church. Road 
k His mind for many 

been preoccupied with thin 
tennis, with « ind 
J lists and cooking 


g. He never ponders a draw 


or thinks about a onent, But now 


concentrate his interest on 
Wimble 


ien the defendin; 


cham: rnament with a 


match in the 


14,000 


laud him, fo 


c and enduring 


s chair 
(ced. bottle ange squash 


inson's Lemon Barley Water 


d he or his opponent require them 


g change-overs. There is plain wa 


well, in a jug called the Bartlert 


Behind the umpire's chair is 


en refrigerator, where tennis balls 


are kept until they are put into play. A 


“I realize this is our first date, Pamela, but how's 
about a little goodnight quickie? the court. He swings easily through the © 1971 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Mil 


ball boy hands him two and Laver takes 
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knockup. The umpire says, "Play." La- 
ver lifts his right hand, sending the first 
ball up into the air, and the tournament 
is under way. He swings, hits, His op- 
ponent can barely touch the ball with his 
racket. It is a near ace, an unplayable 
serve, 15-love, Laver's next serve scythes 
into the backhand court, It is also un- 
playable, Thirty-love. 

The man across the net is extremely 
nervous. His name is George Seewagen 
He comes from Bayside, New York. This 
is his first Wimbledon and his friends 
have told him that if you don't get a 
game in the first round, you never get 
invited back, Seewagen would like to get 
two games. At Forest Hills 34 years ago, 
Seewagen's father played J, Donald Budge 
in the opening round. The score was 
6—0, 6—1, 6—0, When Seewagen, Jra ar- 
rived in London, he was, like nearly 
everyone else, tense about the luck of 
the coming draw, and before it was pub. 
lished he told his doubles partner, 
“Watch me, I'll have to play Laver in 
the Centre Court in the first. round.” 
The odds were 111 to 1 that this would 
not happen, but Seewagen had read the 
right tea leaf, as he soon learned. 

“It was hard to believe. E sort of felt a 
litle bit upset. Moneywise, London's 
pretty expensive, Firstround losers get a 
hundred pounds and that’s not much. I 
figured I needed to win at N 
match in order to meet my expenses, 
but now I'd had it, Then I thought of 
the instant recognition. People would 
say, “There's the guy that's opening up 
Wimbledon with Laver.’ At least my 
name would become known. But then, 
on the other hand, I thought, What if I 
don't get a game? ‘Think of it, What if 1 
don't win even one game?" 


ie 


Seewagen is an extremely slende 


fact, thin—young man with freckle 


toothy grin, tousled short hair. He 
could be Huckleberry Finn. He looks 19 
and is actually 23. His credentials are 
that he played for Rice University, that 
he beat someone named Zan Guerry in 


the final of the 1969 amateur ch 


mpion- 
ship in Rochester and that he is the 
varsity tennis coach at Columbia Uni- 
versity. There were, in other words, 
grounds for his gnawing fears. By the 
eve of Wimbledon, Seewa, 


en's appear- 
ance was gaunt. 

Everyone goes to Hurlingham on that 
ultimate Sunday afternoon. All through 
the previous fortn 


ht, the tennis players 


of the world have gradually come to 
London, and by tradition they first con- 
vene at Hurlingham. Hurlingham is a Vic- 


torian sporting club with foo: 


to-ceiling 
windows, 16 chimney pots and wide 


wns, ten- 


surrounding lawns—bowling 


nis lawns, croquet lawns, putting lawns 


—under giant copper beeches, beside 


the Thames. Some players play informal 
sets of doubles. Others merely sit on the 
lawns, sip Pimm's Cups under the sun 
d watch women in pastel dresses walk- 
ing by on maroon pathways. In the 
background are people in their 70s, 
dressed in pure white, tapping croquet 
balls with deadly skill across textured 
grases smooth as broadloom. A uni 
formed band, with folding chairs and 
music stands, plays Bow, Bow, Ye Lower 
Middle Classes while tea is served be- 
neath the trees—a strawberry tart, sand- 
wiches, petits fours, fruitcake and a 
not-so-bitter macaroon. Arthur Ashe, eat- 
ing his tea, drinking the atmosphere, 
says, “This is my idea of England.” On 
a slope a short distance awa 
Stillwell, Ashe's firseround opponent, 
sits with his wife and his five-year-old 
daughter, Tiffany. This is the second 
straight year that Ashe has drawn Still- 
well in the first round at Wimb! 
and last year Stillwell had Ashe down 
Imost out—twice Stillwell was serv- 
ing for the match—before Ashe won the 
filth set, 12-10, Reporters from the Daily 
Mirror and the Daily Sketch now come 
up to Ashe and ask him if he has been 
contacted by certain people who plan to 
demonstrate against the South African 
player, at Wimbledon. "Why should 
they contact me?" Ashe says. “I'm not a 
South African.” Mrs. Stillwell rises from 
the sloping lawn and stretches her arms. 
My God! She's pregnant again," Ashe 


lon, 


observes, Jean Borotra, now 72, is hit 
ting beautiful ground strokes with Gard 
nar Mulloy. Borowa wears long white 
trousers. "Two basset hounds walk by, 
leashed to a man in a shirt of broad 
pink and white stripes. The band is 
playing the music of Albéniz. The lady 
tennis players drift about, dressed, for 
some reason, in multicolored Victorian 
gowns. Laver, in dark slacks and a sport 
shirt of motley dark colors, stands near 
watching it all with 
his arms folded. He seems uncomfort- 
able. He looks incongruous—small, undy- 
namic, unprepossessing, vulnerable—but 
every eye at Hurlingham, sooner or lat- 
er in the afternoon, watches him in 
contemplation. He stands out no more 
than a single blade of grass, but no one 
fails to sce him, least of all Seewagen, 
who stands at the edge of the party like 
a figure emerging from a haunted forest 
He wears an old worn-out pair of light- 
weight sneakers, of the type that tennis 
players do not use and sailors do, and a 
ba 


the clubhouse, 


gy gray sweater with the sleeves shoved 
far up his thin brown arms. Veins stand 
out on the backs of his hands and across 
his fc 
eyes are sober. 


ms. He grins a little, but his 


His look is profoundly 
philosophical. Gene Scott informs him 
that players scheduled for the Centre 
1 15 minutes 


Court are entitled to a spec 


of practice on an outside court before- 
hand. "Good, I'll take McManus,” See- 
wagen says. McManus, from Berkeley and 
ranked tenth in the United States, is left- 
handed. He is also short and redheaded. 
He has the same build Laver has, much 
the same nose and similar freckles as well. 
Players practicing with McManus easily 
fantasize that they are hitting with the 
Rocket himself, and thus they inflate their 
confidence. McManus is the favorite dum- 
my of everyone who has to play against 
Laver. Ashe speaks quietly to Seewagen 
and tells him not to worry. “You'll never 
play better,” Ashe says, "You'll get in 
there, in the Centre Court, and you'll 
get inspired, and then when the crowd 
roars for your first great shot, you'll 
want to run into the locker room and 
call it a day." 

"p hope it isn't à wi 
Seewagen, looking straight ahead. 

Game to Laver. He leads, one 
to love, first set. Laver and Seewsy 
change ends of the court. Laver went 
out to the Pontevecchio last night, on 
the Old Brompton Road. He ate lasagna 
and a steak filet with tomato sauce. He 
drank Australian beer, "Then he went 
home and whittled a bit before retiring. 
At Chesham House, in Victoria, Seewa- 
gen fell asleep in his bed reading Psy- 
cho Cybernetics, by Maxwell Maltz. After 
me, Seewagen has decided. that 
aver is even better than he thought he 
was. Laver is, for one thing, the fastest 
of all tennis players. He moves through 
more square yards per second. than any- 
one else, covering ground like a sonic 
boom. In his tennis clothes, he is not 
unprepossessing. His legs are powerfully 
muscled. His left forearm looks as if it 
could bring down a tree. He is a 
shotmaker, in part because he moves so 
well He has every shot from every 
where. He can hurt his opponent from 


xL shot," says 


ame 


one 


reat 


any position. He has extraordinary rack 
et-handling ability because his wrist is 
both strong and flexible, He can c 
over his backhand or slice it. He hits big 
shots, flick shots, spin shots and rifle 
shots on the dead run. He lobs well, He 
serves well. His forehand is the best in 
tennis. He has one weakness. According 
to Gonzales, that is, Laver has one 
weakness—his bouncing overhead. The 
bouncing overhead is the shot a tennis 


player hits when a bad lob bounces at 
his feet and he cannon-balls his helpless 
g that Laver 
has no weaknesses at all. Scewagen walks 


opponent. Gonzales is say 


to the base line, visibly nervous, and pre 


pares to serve. He is not pathetic. There 
is something tingling about a 700-t0-l 
shot who merely shows up at the gate 


In the end, at the net, Laver, shaking 


hands, will say to him gently, "You 
looked nervous. It's very difhcult playing 
in here the first time ov 


"n 
The bourbon smoke. (5 J 


Theotherreason ~o. — = a 
Swedish women like . 4 


Swedish men. 


The Swedes discovered it: the way good 
Kentucky bourbon can actually so! 
the taste of pipe tobacco. Subtly 
adding flavor without disguising it 
The result is Borkum Riff. A unique, 
definitely rich smoke that wont bite. 
You'll like it. Borkum Riff, the 
bourbon smoke, From Sweden. 


Imported by United States Tobacco Company 
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begins with a double fault. Love- 
Now, however, a deep atavistic athleti- 
cism rises in him and defeats his nerves. 
rves, rushes and punches two vol- 
t Laver, following them with an 
ble serve. Forty-15. Serve, rush, 
volley—game to Mr. Scewagen. Games 
are one all, first set. 

"His topspin is disguised,” Seewagen 
notes, and he prepares, with a touch of 
unexpected confidence, for Laver's next 
service assault. Game to Mr. Laver. He 
leads, two games to one, first set. Seew 
gen now rises again, all the way to 40-1 
from which level he is shoved back to 
deuce. Tossing up the ball, he cracks a 
serve past Laver that Laver Gin barely 
touch, let alone return, Advantage Sec- 
wagen. The source of all this power is 
not apparent, but it is coming from 
somewhere. He lifts the ball. He blasts. 
Service ace. Right through the corner, 
The crowd roars. It is Seewagen’s first 
great shot. He looks at the scoreboard— 
two all—and it gives him what he will 
describe later a cha (At that 
moment, P should have walked off") 
6-0, 6-2. 

Hewitt, in 
grandstand and it 
an elderly | 
catch wi 


ir, hits one into the 
s straight toward 
ly. She makes a stabbing 
h one hand and flips the ball 
to a ball boy. "There is nothing light- 
weight about this English crowd, Ted 
Meath, Margaret, Anne, Charles, Lady 
Churchill and. the odd. duke or baron 
might turn. up—diverting attention to 
the Royal Box—but withal one 


ets the 
impression that there is a high percent- 

of people here who particularly 
ow where they are and what they are 
looking at. They queue for hours for 
sanding room in the Centre Court 
They miss nothing and they are. polite. 
The crowd at Forest Hills likes drama- 
turgy and cmotion—players thanking 
God after chalk-line shots or falling to 
their knees in total despair—and. the 
crowd in the Foro Italico throws cush- 
ions. But the British do not actually 
approve of that sort of thing, and when 
one of the rogue tennis players exhibits 
conduct they do mot like, they cry, 
“Shame!” 

“You bloody fools 
them. 

Hewitt has the temper of a grenade. 
He hits another ball in anger. ‘This tim 
it goes over the roof and out of sig 
“Shame, Hewitt, 

Rain falls Umbrellas bloom. Mike 
Gibson's mustache is drooping from the 
wet, but he says “Play on. I's not 


Hewitt. shouts at 


much." All matches continue. The um- 


brellas are black, red, green, yellow, or- 
isparent. It is 


cold at Wimbledon. It often is—shirt 


ley and tra 


ange, pink, | 


sleeves one day, mack 


two pullovers and 


the next. 


Now the players are leaving 


water tracks on the courts, and Gib- 
son at last suspends play. Groundsmen 
take down the nets and cover the law 
with canvas. The standees do 
up their places, in the cold 
»undsmen go in under the 
10 the Groundsmen's Bar, where they 
drink lager and oller one another ciga- 
rettes. "Will you have a smoke, Jack, or 
would you rather have the money" The 
sun comes out for exactly three minutes. 
"Then more rain falls. Hall an hour 
later, play resumes. 


Dell is supposed to be on Court 14, 
playing mixed doubles, but he is still in 
a phone booth talking to the ollice of 
Guntrip the bookie, Dell bets heavily on 
his own players—100 pounds here, 200 
there—and even more heavily against 
Laver. Dell is a talented gambler and he 
views the odds as attractive. Besides, Dell 
and Laver are the same age, and Dell can 
remember beating Laver when they 
were boys, Shrewd and realistic, Dell 
reasons that anyone who ever lost to 
Donald Dell cannot be invincible. In 
the end, he repeats his name to the clerk 
at Guntrip's, to be sure the clerk has it 
right. "Dell," he says. "D as in David, E 
as in Edward, L as in loser, L as in 
loser.” 

Ihe field of women players is so thin 
that even some of the women themselves 
are complaining. Chubby liule girls 
with orange ribbons in their hair hit 
parabolic ground strokes back and forth 
and seem incongruous on courts adja- 
cent to an Emerson, a Lutz or a Pasarell, 
fire, 


whose ground strokes sound like gi 
Billie Jean King slaps a serve into the 
net and cries out, "That stinks!” Billie 
Je 
than she was in earlier years, and some- 
how less convincing as a challenger to 
Margaret. Court. Yet everyone else seems 
far below these two. Miss Goolagong is 
still a few years away. "Have you seen 
the abo, Jack?” says Robert "Twynam, 
head groundsman, to his assistant, John 
Yardley. The interesting new players are 
the ones the groundsmen find interest- 
ing. They go to watch Miss Goc ng 
and they notice that her forehand has a 
tendency to go up and then keep ge 
up. When it starts coming down, they 
predict, she will be ready for anybody, 
for her al game is smooth and 
quite strong and unflinchingly Austral- 
1. Australians never give up, and this 
one is striking figure 
r and orange- 


1 is trimmer, lighter, more feminine 


an aborigin 


nge-brown ha 
brown skin, in a Teddy Tinling dress 
and Adid 


s shoes, with a Dunlop in her 
hand, Margaret Court is breaking every- 
thing but the cool reserve of Hel; 
Niessen, the Berlin model Between 
points, Miss ? 


essen stands with her feet 
ankles. The ankles 
€ 


crossed at th 


inese medical student 


observed by 


who is working the tournament with the 
ground staff. "Look at those ankles. 
Look at those leg: he is a 
woman." He diverts his attention to 
Margaret Court, who is five feet, eight, 


he says. " 


has big strong hands and, most notably, 
the ripple-muscled legs of a runner. 
“Look at those legs,” says the Chinese 
medical student. "The lady is a man." 
Hoad, in the Centre Court, is moving 
so slowly that a serve bounces toward 
him and hits him in the chest. 
server is El Shafei, the chocolate-e; 
Egyptian. Hoad is in here because all 
Britain wants to sce him on television, 
Stiffened by time and injury, he loses 
two sets before his cartil 
bend, In the third set, his power comes, 
and he breaks the Egyptian. The Egyp: 
tian is a heavy-framed man, like Hoad, 
and in the fourth set, they pound each 
other, drive for drive—wild bulls of the 
tennis court, Hoad thinks he is geuing 


begins to 


bad calls and enormous. anger is rising 
within him, The score is three all. Shafei 
is serving, at deuce. He lifts the ball and 
blows one past Hoad for a service 
Hoad looks toward the netcord judge 
with expanding disbelief. He looks to: 
ward Shafe 
the positic 
—indicati 


ce. 


who has not moved from 
from which he hit the serve 
g to Hoad that Shafei expect 
ed to hit a second one. Slowly, Ho: 
walks forward, toward the officials, to. 
ward Shafei, toward the center of the 
court. The crowd is silent. Hoad speaks. 
A microphone in Scotland could pick up 
what he says. “That goddamned ball was 


a let!” The neveord judge is impassive 
The umpire says, "May 1 remind you 
that play is continuous.” Hoad replies 
repeats, “That goddamned ball was a 


let!” He turns to the Egyptian. Unstir- 
ring silence is still the response of the 
crowd, for one docs not throw hammers 
back at Thor. "The serve was a let. You 
know that, Did you hear it hit the 
tapez" Hoad asks, and Shafei says, 
1 lifts his right arm, extends 
h and points steadily at the 
Egyptian's eyes. "You lic!" he says slow- 
ly, delivering cach syllable to the roof. 
A gulf of quiet follows and Hoad 
does not lower his arm. He draws a 
breath slowly, then says again, even 
more slowly, "You lie" Only Garrick, 
possibly Burton, could have played that 
one. It must have stirred. bones in the 
Abbey. and deep in the churchyards of 
Wimbledon, for duels of great moment 


it full leng 


e 


here have reached levels more serious 
than sport. This is where Canning 
fought Castlereagh, where Pitt fought 
T where Lord Winchelsea fought 
the Duke of Wellington. Ceawlin of 
the West Saxons fought Ethelbert of 
Kent here, when the terrain was known 


"rne: 


as — Wibbas — dune—homce of the 
Saxon, Wibba 


(Wibbas dune, Wipandune, 


“Well, I 


wess we know what his politics are.” 
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Wilbaldowne, Wymblyton 


turns to the base line, and 


mer remembers 


line, re 


Egyptian serves again, Hoad 1 
into pieces. Game and fe 


Hoad 


we two all. In 


PLAYBOY 


though, Hoad has given up } in So 
his power. Time has defeated ik 
the champion has failed n l 


back. His energy drains away in z 
fifth set—his last, in all likelihood n a 
Wimbledon. SaR ss ^ don colo 
Ralston, at the =! K ic 
the cap off a vial of : í 1 ne cl 
out the. essence ol Y € R 
herbs, Dennis has no life to B I 
trath, He is not drinking the stuff. fo i who Bi Fast Pi s 
money. He is drinking it for his lif d i H 1 
Beside him stands his s H ml i 
Newcor the sc The i be way dowr 
the sec volle retur k 1 H í nd into 
tennis player in the v le with im: I 0. € W f Af r € 
lows the elixir witl i ; Lo € Kram it ed 
without benefit of a 0 : i , H l ut 
is 4-5, first set, R n s Fault. He Double d it wit i 
return to the base lines, anc Game and BN i d ne 
tosses up a ball to serve. The crowd i 1-12. R A A i i Big € 1 
chatterin gurgling lik 1 mountain à 5 igular 
tream. Prince Charles has just come in forces a smile, 1 1-7, 6-2. When itis Volley. When Kramer. pro hat he 
ind is settling into his seat. "Quiet, ¢ | S mbledor inged f 
please," says the umpire, and the stream Co m i iter [ 
tibsides. Ralston serve ir i 1 f H B i (iin 
Seven all. Eight all. Nine all. Ten all " isi Lin W led ii 
Vhere is a lot of grinnin k and ner nder big in 
forth across the ri a ion f BBC. F ^ 1 I al 
ickhand nt 1 dea t 1 i I r 
ary ct kind Q Q n "W 
D D i Sec r led PUN; 
i War, ! And Kr Dor 
l \ l loing OK. T 
r W I Wimbledor 


er, in 1946, , m pd vier rA And all give you 
he occ of. funsy, iab EC eEI LET. cum / , 777 electric accuracy. All give 


i ud n Kin elf had com s f à - yu thé convenience of a 
1 l ; i oem watch that never needs 
[ A fara E cA winding. All are water 


t and dust resistant. All 
; l f "2 have a beautiful price. 
se ps t Just $25. 
- : 1 d And you can have 
à à ; ich like a wollte À just about any of them - 
" with án automiatic 


si 1 € 1 he cor y 1 f calendar for just $30. 
y k : You've been waiting 
il s € » for an electric watch at 
G N : Two 7 F an affordable price? 
: : s Mte ; You've got it. 
\ 
spective, cc ) At " I i adi k 
Team, he Wl Gomis: B VILE E. 4A l n 
beyond the imagina t t pow i ds, Models illus. top to bottom: 260601, 
g nd with jt r 761511, 260701, 761601, 762701, 761501. 
who only knew ! , wou landed in t : g à crosscourt coi 
his matches aln rawin Centre Instead n for a winner. The 
25g Last night tud m East Entrance Hall. } oluminously. McMillan volleys 
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with two hands. The only strokes he hits Room roof. for McMillan. after losing 
with one hand are the serve and the the first set, has broken Laver and leads 
overhead. He has an excellent chip shot him 5-3 in the second 

and a lolty topspin wedge. He putts “I got the feeling during the match 
well. He is a lithe, dark, attractive, quiet — that I had more of a chance beat 
South African. In the South Arian on the court than thinking 


z him 


about it 


Open, he played Laver in the final. beforehand. You realize the chap isn't 
Before Laver had q 
sort of a match it was, McMillan had chip in his armor." 
him down one set to nought. "Then 
Laver got out his mashie and that was hit countless others wide or deep, He 
the end of McMillan in the South Mri cannot find the lines. He is preoccupied 
cin Open, When McMillan arrived in with his serves, which are not under 


te figured out what infallible. It's almost as if |. detected a 


Laver has netted many shots and has 


London and saw the Wimbledon draw, control. He spins one in too close to the 
he felt, in his words a cruel blow cemer of the service box. McMillan 
because his name and Laver's were in blasts it back Advanta McMillan. 
the same ps ket of the draw d almost Laver lifts the ball to serve in. Fault 
inevitably they would play in the third He serves again. Double fault. Game 
round. "But maybe I have a beuer and set to McMillan, 6-3. 

chance against him carlier than later When this sort of thing happens, La 
he finally decided, "You feel you have a.— ver's opponent seldom lives to tell the 


chance, You have to—even if it is a tale. One consistent pattern. in all the 
hundred to one.” Now the 
we jammed in Co 


andstands compiled scores in his lor 


d, high thar when someone takes a set from him, 


shove, the railing is crowded on the Tea the score of the next set is 6-0, Laver, 


“It's time for your vitamins." 


or something very near it. Affronted, he 
strikes twice as hard. “He has the physi 
cal strength to hit his way through nerv 
ousness,” McMillan says. "That's why 1 
believe he's a great. player 

Laver breaks McMillan in the opening 
me of the third set. He breaks him 
in in the third 


ic. His volleys hit 


the corners, His drives hit the lines. 
McMillan's most. powerful blasts come 
back at him faster than they left his 
racket. McMillan hits a perfect. drop 
shot. Laver is on it like the light, He 


snaps it unreachably down the line, Ad 


vantage Laver. McMillan. hits one deep 


to Laver's backhand corner, and Laver 
diving as he hits it, falls McMillan 
sends the ball to the opposite. corner 


Laver gets up and sprints down the 
base line. He not only gets to the ball 
with a running forehand rifle shot, he 
puts it away. It is not long before he is 
shaking MeMillan's hand at the net 
Well played.” McMillan says to him 


2, $-6, 6-0, 6-2). "Yes, I thought I 


er tells him, And 
igh 


played pretty well,” 1 
they make their way together thi 


the milling crowd, McMillan will fre 


quently sty what a gentle and modest 
man he finds Laver to be. “h may hbe 
why he is what he is” McMillan sug 


gesis "You can sec it in his eves 
B. M. L. de Roy van Zuydewijn is a 


loser in the Veterans Event 


genile 
men's doubles, So is the 72year-old Boro 
tra. Riggs and Drobny, on Court. Five, 
persevere. Over the years, Riggs and 
Drobny have eaten well, Each is twice the 


shadow of his former self. The Hungari 


ans Bujtor and Stolpa are concentrating 
on Riggs as the weaker of the two. 
Game to Scewagen and Miss Overton, 
the honey-blonde Miss Overton. ‘They 
lead Dell and Miss Johnson five games 


to four. second set. Dell is not exactly 


crumbling 


ripheral matches are fairly informal 


under the strain, These pe 


Players talk to one another or to their 
friends on the side lines, catching up on 
the news. Seewagen and Miss Overton 
appear to be playing more than tennis 
Dell is tired—up half the night making 


ing with Kramer. up carly 


in the mor to do business. over 


breakfast with be 


wildered Europeans, 


who find him in his horel roc 
T'urkish-t 


wan, a deceptive 


iin a 


wel robe, stringy-haived and 


e in his eyes, offer 


ing them contracts written on flypaper 
The Russians enter the Centre Court 
to play mixed doubles. Princess Anne is 
in the Royal Box. The Russians hesitate, 
and look at each other in their ceramic 
way, and then they grin, they shrug 


they turn toward the Royal Box and 
bend their heads. The people applaud 


Nastase is Nijinsky—leaping, flying 


hiuing jump-shot overheads. sweeping 
forehands down the line. Tiriac is in 
deep disgrace. Tog 
proved their point. They have outlasted 


her they ave 


most of the seeded pairs in the gentle: 
men's doubles. But now they are faker 
in ist Rosewall and Stolle, largely 


ise Tiriac is playing badly. Stolle 


bec 
hits an overhead. Tiriac tries to inter 
cept it near the ground. He smothers it 
into the court. Nastase, behind him, 
could have put the ball away after it 


had bounced. Tiriac covers his face with 
one hand and rubs his eves He slinks 
back to the base line like someone 
led. But now he redeems 


wt red-har 
nself. The four players close in for a 
shot volley, while the ball never 
touches the ground. It is Tiriac who hits 


number 12, picking it olf at the hip and 
firing it back through Stolle 
Lutz crashes and the injury appears 


to be serious. Playing doubles in the 


Centre Court with his partner, Smith, he 
led overhead and he crash. 
w wall at the front of the 


chases an 


es into the 
grandstands. He makes no effort to get 
up. He quivers. He is unconscious. "Get 
a doctor, please," says the umpire. A 
nurse, in a white cap and a gray 


arly reaches her ankles. 


uniform that n 


hurries across the lawn. The crowd roars 
with laughter. ‘There is something won 
drous in the English sense of humor 
that surfaces in the presence of acci 
dents, particularly if they appear to 
be fatal. The laughter revives Lutz. He 


comes to, gets up, returns to the court, 
shakes his head a few times, resumes 
play and drives a putaway into the 
corner after an eightshot ricochet volley 
Lutz is tough. He was a high school foot 
ball player in California amd he once 
promised himself that he would quit ten. 
nis and concentrate on football unless he 


should happen to win the 


ior championship. He won 
football. Additional medical aid 
from outside the stadium. Another nurse 


ve up 


hes 


has appeared. She hovers on the edge of 


play. When she sees an opportunity, she 


hurries up to Smith and gives him an 
ispirin 

If Lutz had broken three ribs, hc 
would not have mentioned it as long as 
he continued to play. and in this re 


spect he is like the Australians, There 


is an Australian code on the matter of 
injuries and it is one of the things that 


es the Australians a stature that is 


t widely shared by the hypochondriac 
Am 
m 


icans and the broken-wing set from 


inland Europe. The Australian code 
is that you do not talk about injuries 
you hide them. If you are injured, you 
Stay out, and if you play, you are not 
injured. The Australians feel contempt 
for players who put their best injury 
forward, An Australian will say of such 
ı man, “I have never beaten him when 


he was healthy." L 


er developed a bad 
wrist a year or so ago, at Wimbledon. 


ind he and his wife 


er got into a 


telephone kiosk so that she could tape 


Stop wishing you could. 
You can with a Canon. 
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the wrist in secrecy. If he had taped it 
himself, no one would ever have known 
the story. His wife would rather praise 
him than waltz with the Australian 
code. His wife is an American. 

"Bad luck, Roger." This is what Rog 
er Taylor's friends are saying to him, 
because he has to play Laver, in the 
fourth round, in the Centre Court. to- 
morrow. The champion always plays in 
one of the two stadiums or on the 
Number Two Court, the only places that 
can take in 
see him. "Don't worry. though. Roger 
I's no disgrace if Rocket is the man 


IL the people who want to 


who puts you out, You've got nothing to 
lose," 

“I've got everything to lose," Taylor 
tells them. "To lose at Wimbledon is to 
lose. This is what competition is all 
about, You've got to think you have a 
chance. You might hope for twenty-five 
let cords or something, 
think there's a chance you'll get through." 

"Bad luck, Roger." 

Roger takes a deep hot bath, goes 
m Putney 
Hill and continues to work himself up. 


but you always 


home to his two:bedroom fl 


talking to his mother, his father and his 


wile, over ss of beer 


“That's enough beer, Roger." 

“I don't live like a monk. I want to 
loosen up." He eats a slice of fried liv 
er and opens another beer, "All my 
chances will hinge on how well I serve 
I'll have to serve well to him, to keep 
him a little off balance on his returns, H 
1 can't do that, TIL be in dire trouble. IL 
you hit the ball a million miles an hour 
he hits it back harder. You can't beat a 
player like that with sheer speed—un 
he's looking 
Hoat back ay m 


ss 


the other way, 1 plin 10 


ny service returns as I 


can, The idea is not to let it get on top 


of you that you're going to play these 
people. There's a tendency to sort of lie 


down and roll over,” 


Games are three all, first set. Taylor 


feels weak from tension. Laver is at ease 
"We'd played often eno 
say later, “I knew his game—left-handed. 


gh.” Laver will 


slice serve, better forehand than back 
hand, a good lob. He's very strong. He 
moves well for a big man. There was 
no special excitement, My heart wasn't 
pounding quite as hard as it sometimes 
does," 

Taylor floats back a service return, 
according to plan. Laver reaches hi 


hits à semi-overhead volley, and the ball 
lands in the exact corner of the court. It 
bounces into the stadium wall. The 
crowd roars for him, but he is also 


hitting bad shots. There is a lack of 
finish on his game. He wins the first set, 
6A 

“My concentration lapsed continually 


I was aware of too many things—the 
troublesome wind, the court being dry 
and powdery. I magnified the condi 


tions. I played scratchy in the first set. I 
felt I'd get better in the next set.” 

A break point rises against Laver in 
the first game of the second set. He lifts 
the ball to serve. He hits it into the net. 
"Fault" He spins the next one—into 
the net. “Double fault.” “Oh, just throw 
it up and hit it" he says aloud to 
himself, thumping his fist into the 
strings of his racket. 

"When you lose your rhythm, serving 
it’s because of lack of concentration. 1 
found myself thinking too much where 
the ball should be going. You don't 
think about your serve, you think about 
your first volley, If you think about 
getting your serve in, you make errors. I 
didn't k 
going. I missed easy smashes 

Taylor is floating back his returns. He 
is keeping Laver off balance. With his 
ground strokes, he is hitting through the 


ow where my volleys were 


wind. There is an explosion of applause 
for him when he wins the second set 
6-4. No one nes that he will do 
more, but it is enough that Taylor, like 


McMillan, has won a set from Laver 


—and more than enough that he is 
English. 


er was playing some good tennis. 

When I played fairly well, he played 

better 
First g 


ime, third set—love—10—Laver 
serving. There is chatter in the crowd. 
the sound of the mountain stream 
Quiet, please!" Laver hits his way 
back to 30-40. He serves, rushes and 
punches a volley down the line—out 
Game and another service break to Tay 
lor. Five times, Laver has hit his run 
rifle-shot forehand into the net. He 
has repeatedly double-faulted, His dinks 
fall short, His volleys ju 


ap the base line 


Taylor, meanwhile. is hitting with touch 


and power. He is digging for everything 


Laver is not covering the court. Both 


feet off the ground. Laver tries a 


lesper 
ation shot from the hip and he nets it 


Advantage “Taylor, Taylor serves—a 


near ace, unplayable. Game and third 


set to ‘Taylor, 6-2. He leads two sets to 
one. Unbelievable. Now the time has 


certainly come for Laver to react, as he 


so often does, with vengeance 
When your confidence is drained 
you tend to do desperation shots. My 


desperation shots, a lot of times, turn 


matches. I felt something wits gone. I 


didn't have strength to get to the net 


quickly. T can't explain what it was 


If you're not confident. you have no 


t on the ball. You chase the ball 
ok like a c 
Laver serves, moves up, and flips the 


ton a hot tin roof.” 


volley over the base line. “Get it down!” 
he shouts to himself. His next volley 


goes over the base line. Now he double- 
faults. Now he moves under a high, soft 
return. He punches it into a corner 


Taylor moves to the ball and sends it 


back, crosscourt. Laver, run 


ing, hits a 
rolling topspin backhand—over the base 
line. Advantage Taylor. Break pe 
The whispering 


af the crowd has become 


the buzz of scandal 

His red hair blowing in the wind, 
Laver lifts the ball to serve 
break. Suddenly, he looks as fr 
he did 
ity is gone. The spectators on whom this 


inst the 


nd the 


t Hurlingham icon 


moment is making the deepest impres 
sion are the other tennis players—10 or 
so in the grandstands, dozens more by 
the television in the Players’ Tea Room. 
Something in them is coming free, The 
n is believable. He is vulnerable. He 


has never looked more human. He is 
not invincible 

c. If 
t, you 


The serve is so much of the g 


you serve well, you play well. 1 n 
are vulnerable. If you play against some 
one who is capable of hitting the ball as 
hard as Roger can, you are looking up 
the barrel 

Laver serves. "Fault," He serves again 
“Double fault.” Game and service break 
to Taylor. fourth set. Laver, without 
Apparent emotion, moves into the corner 


and the shadow that until moments 


seemed to reach in a hundred directions 
now follows him alone. The standard he 
has set may be all but induplicable, but 
he himself has returned to earth. He will 


remain the best, and he will go on beat 


he others. The epic difference will 
be that, from now on, they will think that 
they can. beat him 

Taylor lobs. Laver runs back, gets 
ball, kneels ar 
drives it into the net. He is now down 


under the bouncing 


1-5. He is servi 


He wins three points 


but then he volleys imo the net 


he volleys imo the net, and again he 
volleys imo the net—deuce. He serves 
He moves forward. He volleys into the 


net. Advantage “Taylor—match point 


The sound of the crowd is cruel. "Quiet 


please! the umpire says. Laver serves, 
into the net. He appears to be trem 
bling. He serves again. The ball does 
not touch the ground until it is out of 
the court beyond the base line 

T 


around ‘Taylor, “Well done, Roger 


graphers swarm around him and 


Nice.” Laver says, shaking Taylor's hand. 
His eyes are dry. He walks patiently 


throu 


h the photographers, toward. the 


glass doors. In the locker room, he draws 
a cover over his racket and gently sets 
it down. On the cover are the words kop 
LAVER-—GRAND SLAM 

“I feel a little sad at having lost. I 
played well early in the tournament, I 
felt good. but I 


s deep down some- 
h 
When I had somewhere to aim my hope 


thing wasn't driving me hard em 


I always played better. Deep down in 
you wonder, ‘How many times do you 


have to win it? 


HEN YOU HEAR TALK OF WIDESPREAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT, DON'T YOU BELIEVE IT, 
FELLAH. JUST COUNT ALL THE HARD-WORKING 


MUGGERS, FOOTPADS 
AND INCLUDE THEM IN 


'OND-STOKY MEN 
THE LABOR FORCE AND 


YOU'LL REALIZE WE'RE HAVING RUNAWAY 


PROSPERITY, 


~~- BUT, SAY, LOOK WHAT'S HAPPENING HERE, 
KIDS - - ANNIE'S ERSTWHILE COMPANION, WANDA: 


SUMMONING THE GENDARMES ??? 


LEAPIN' GOOGIES? 
WANDA MUST BE 
GETTING ROBBED! 


GOLLY- 
WINKIES, 
WANDA, 
WHAT HAP- 
PENEDO? 


HELP KIND-FACED NEIGHBOR- 


BUSY BEING ROBBED 


~SORRY! I'M 
ABOUT TOBE 
ROBBED - 


[4 


-RIPPED OFF AGAIN! THEY 
TOOK EVERYTHING! THEY'RE MAKING 
ME CRAZY?! IT'S THÉ THIKO TIME 
IN A ROW! 


COME STAY WITH Q£PT 9» 
ARE YOU ME, WANDA ! MY ROOMIE'S GONE M You'ge 
ON DINERS 50 MY APARTMENTS PRACTICALLY STEALINGTHE 
CLUB? 1 NEVER EMPTY! AND, JINKIES, LISTEN! GARBAGE! 
CARRY CASH TS BURGLARPROOF! x : = 
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IT'5 NOT 
WHAT YOU TAKE 
IT'S THE THOUGHT 
BEHIND IT THAT 
COUNTS! 


OH, COME ON SH! FEAR NOT, 
NOT AGAIN! THEY'RE WANDSIE! WE'RE FUL 
MAKING ME CRAZ OTCE 
CNE 


UPON A TIME, 
WE WERE OUT. 
3 
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FIRSTGOOD 
NIGHTS SLEEP 
I'VE HAD IN 
MONTHS, 
ANNIE. YOUR 
BURGLAR- 
ALARM 
SYSTEM I6 
FANTASTIC. 
1 MUST GET 
ONE. WHAT 
KIND IS 
m? 


CALL US ASK DUFFY! | WASN'T 
ANY_TIME, MISS HE WAS WATCHING WATCHING THE 
FANNY. THE PRISONER! PRISONER! WERE 
YOU WATCHING 
OK, Bors, THE PRISONER? 
BREAK [T UP AND 
LET'S TAKE THE ! 
PRISONER BACK! WASN'T 
WATCHING THE 
WHERE'S PRISONER, WASN'T 
THE PRISONER 7 HE WATCHING THE 
PRISONER ? 


HI, BENTON ? THE BURGLAR ALARM WORKS 
SO WELL THAT WANOA WANTS TO KNOW WHAT 
KINO IT I$ 


BUMPS, | 
DON'T 
KNOW. MY 
FRIEND MR, 
BATTBARTON 
INSTALLED 
IT FOR ME 
IF YOU'RE 
REALLY 
INTERESTED, 
l'LL ASK 
HIM, 


OH, IT'S A 
CLOSED-CIRCUIT ELEC 
TRONIC-GURVEILLANCE 
SYSTEM WITH HIDDEN 
STATIONS AND REMOTE 

MONITORS- 


'Q KNOW 
1 
ACTUALLY 


-WHY ADDLE 
YOUR PRETTY LITTLE 


seat Wet f SG 
Vase ah 


uf 199 
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PLAYBOY 
READER SERVICE 


Write to Janet Pilgrim for the an- 
swers to your shopping questions. 
She will provide you with the name 
of a retail store in or near your city 
where you can buy any of the spe- 
cialized items advertised or 
rially featured in PLAYBOY. 
example, where-to-buy information is 
available for the merchandise of the 
advertisers in this issue listed below 


Use these lines for information about other 
featured. merchandise 


Miss Pilgrim will be happy to answer 
any of your other questions on fash 
ion, travel, food and drink, hi-fi, etc 
If your question involves it s you 
saw in PLAYBOY, please specify page 
number and issue of the magazine as 
well as a brief description of the items 
when you write. 


PLAYBOY READER SERVICE 


Playboy Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Min 


Paper 
PLAYBOY j v ü 
y à L 
i EN 

3 yrs. for 324. (Save *15.00) 

0 1 yr. for 510. (Save 53.00) 


| payment enclosed — (7] bill later 


ro: 


«y wate Tip code no 


Mail to PLAYBOY 


Playboy Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave 
hicago, IMlinois 6061 


NEXT MONTH: 


PORN IS GREEN 


“THE NEW SALVATIONISTS"—WHILE GOD MAY BE DEAD, A 
CONTROVERSIAL EX-PRIEST POINTS OUT THAT THE FANATICS 
WILL ALWAYS BE AMONG US—BY JAMES KAVANAUGH 


JOHN CASSAVETES, THE FIERCELY INDEPENDENT WRITER 
DIRECTOR-STAR OF THE MUCH-ACCLAIMED MOVIE HUSBANDS, 
CANDIDLY DISCUSSES WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A FILM MAKER, AN 
ACTOR AND A MAN, IN AN EXCLUSIVE PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


“THE PORN IS GREEN"—A TEXT-PLUS-PHOTO APPRAISAL OF 
TODAY'S UNCENSORED FILMS AND LIVE "EXHIBITIONS" THAT 
ARE MAKING SEX NOT ONLY A MINOR INDUSTRY BUT ALSO A 
NATIONAL SPECTATOR SPORT—BY JOHN BOWERS 


“MURDER AT COBBLER'S HULK"'—A DEFTLY WROUGHT WHO: 
DUNIT THAT INEXTRICABLY LINKS A LADY, A LONELY GENTLEMAN 
AND HIS NEW-FOUND FRIENDS—BY SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


“AN END TO ALL THIS"—THE ACCELERATION OF OUR UNRE- 
STRICTED GROWTH HAS US HEADING PELL-MELL TOWARD A FU- 
TURE MOMENT OF HUMAN CATASTROPHE—BY RICHARD KOFF 


“LEARY IN LIMBO"—WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A 50-YEAR-OLD 
FORMER FLOWER CHILD SETS DOWN AMONG THE BLACK REV- 
OLUTIONARIES IN ALGIERS—BY DONN PEARCE 


“MORLEY MEETS THE FROGS"—THE PERIPATETIC BRITON 
GIRDS HIS AMPLE LOINS AND AUDACIOUSLY STRIDES FORTH TO 
DO BATTLE WITH THE GAUL—BY ROBERT MORLEY 


“THE JAGUAR STORY"'—A FAST-MOVING CHRONICLE OF THE 
MARQUE'S STORIED PAST, PLUS AN AUTHORITATIVE LOOK AT 
THE NEW 12-CYLINDER MODEL—BY KEN W. PURDY 


“SORRY I HAD TO LEAVE YOU AT THE NILE"—ADELINE 
BECOMES CLEOPATRA, BEATRICE AND MORE TO THIS WRY TALE'S 
SELF-STYLED DANTE—BY EARL L. ROBERTSON 


“THE *SENSUOUS WOMAN’ INDEX"—A COMEDIC GUIDE TO 
THE SEXPLICIT BEST SELLER THAT'S MORE REVEALING THAN 
THE BOOK ITSELF—BY BOB ABEL AND MICHAEL VALENTI 


“PICK OF THE DAY SAILERS"—SIZING UP THE BEST OF THE 
BUILT-FOR-FUN SMALL CRAFT—BY BILL ROBINSON 


“WILD FLOWER"—OFF-SET UNCOVERAGE OF LINDA EVANS, 
THE BLOOMING BEAUTY IN JOHN DEREK'S UPCOMING FILM 
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Rapido. 


World's fastest 


LASTE S Meat eC » 
e starchy tor : 


uer. 


; à the Harley- 
; VONT igs SAA EM Davidson 
N. Milwaukee. W r 1 man 9 out-performers 


Sportster-powered streamliner cot an absolute world speed record at Bonneville October 16, 1970...265.492 mph. That's Outperformance! 


MUSTANG 


It's a part of yourself you know. 
And a part you never knew. 

It's the indulgence of deep-padded 
bucket seats. And the practicality of a 
beautifully organized instrument panel 

It's the casual elegance of this 
Hardtop's proud new profile. And the 
crafted engineering of this Mach 1's 
sportscar suspension. 


It's three different body styles, six 
different engines, and fifty-five different 
options that help make each Mustang 
as unique as the man who owns it. 

ButMustang is more. It’s greater 
than the sum of its parts. It's some- 
thing you have to discover. Yourself. 

rd Dealer. Ford gives 


Mustang Mach 1 


